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OAKWOOD. 


—_—_—_—O_OOOoO 
BY FRANK WILLOUGHBY. 
—eO 


“« Ang one within these shades there lived, 
Beneath this turf who lies, 

As lovely as the summer morn, 
That closed her gentle eyes.” 


‘* LOVELY, ma’m, you may well say that !” said my new housekzeper 
one morning, as I entered her apartment for the first time, after she 
had unpacked her effects and arranged them in some sort of order. 
The remark was made in answer to an ejaculation from me, as my 
eyes fell upon a portrait, which occupied a conspicuous place om the 
wall of the little room. It was the face of a girl—about eighteen I 
should think, whose perfect and regular features, large, dark, earnest 
eye and sweet cherub mouth, beamed down upom me with a look of 
almost angelic beauty. A beauty not dazzling, not sparkling—but 
ealm, thoughtful, almost sad ; a touching expression, an unearthly 
beauty, which we see in young faces sometimes, as if the shadows of 
another world were already encompassing them around, and we feel 
instinctively that they are doomed, destined to a sorrowful life, and 
an early grave. 

I knew, ere I heard it, that she was dead, that herstory would be 
posthumous history ; for such as her, there is neither joy im life, nor 
strength to combat with affliction, nor, happily, length of years to 
endure. I glanced from the picture to the countenance of my house- 
keeper in surprise, and then back to the picture, and wondered if it 
could bea relation. But Bessie Lee’s stout form, and homely, though 
sensible face bore no resemblance to the delicate features above me. 
There was a look of high birth, too, abowt them, which repelled the 
idea almost as soon as formed, and I inquired who she was, and how 
Bessie came by her portrait. 

‘“* She was my mistress once,” she replied, “and the sweetest, best, 
and most unfortunate creature, that ever breathed. My work is all 
done up, ma’m, and if you will sit down a bit, I will tell you all about 
her.” I sat accordingly, and the dame went on, delighted to have 
a listener. “I lived in her father’s family long before she was born, 
and remained with her till she died. My mother lived with her 
grandfather in England, and came with the family to America.— 
4 
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I was born in their house, and brought up with the children. Her 
father was the only one of them who lived to be married, and when 
he brought home a wife, I still retained my place, and nursed his 
children, and when the mistress died, I became housekeeper. Their 
names were Heatherly, and that of their place was Oakwood—I 
suppose because it was surrounded by oaks. The house was rather 
a dark, gloomy-looking place in comparison with those they build 
now-a-days ; it was of dark stone, with high peaked roof, and pro- 
jecting windows. I have heard they built it to resemble the one 
they left in England. My little Margaret’s father had but three chil- 
dren, two sons and a daughter. The second son died in infancy, and 
when the eldest was about five years old. The day after the funeral, my 
master and mistress went tothe village churchyard to visit the grave of 
their lost Willy, and when returning, instead of keeping to the road, 
they turned into a wood, (the country was almost all wood then,) 
that their walk might be more shaded. A short time before they 
came in sight of the house, they perceived, lying under a spreading 
tree, the figure of a woman, with a young child in her arms. ‘They 
went to her, and tried to ascertain who she was, and how she came to be 
there, but she was too exhausted, and too far gone to speak. Mrs. 
Heatherly remained with her, while my master went on, and sent 
back some of his people to bring the woman and child to the house. 
We sent for a doctor, and did what we could for her, but she was 
past all help. She died that night, and we never knew who she 
was, or where she came from. Once only did she speak, when she 
fancied some one was taking her baby from her. ‘“* Don’t, Norwood,” 
she said, ‘don’t take him from me—no one knows, no one shall 
know. IJ have not even named him after you. I have called him 
William, after my own father.” She was, probably, some poor, be- 
trayed, deserted creature, whom misery had maddened, and who was 
wandering, she knew not where, to hide herself from reproach. 

My mistress pitied the poor baby, thus left destitute and helpless 
to the mercy of the world. It was about the same age as her own 
lost datling. Its name, too, was the same, and ail these things com- 
bined to render her unwilling to part with it, and so it was adopted 
into the family and brought up as one of their own. They called 
him William Norwood, those being the only names his poor mother 
‘had mentioned. He grew up to be a bright, handsome boy, though 
quiet and mild, as well as rather thoughtful and reserved in disposi- 
tion. The little Margaret, two years younger than himself, was 
ever his especial pet and darling ; and she seemed to love him far 
better than her-own ‘boisterous brother, who showed, even in child- 
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hood, traces of a wild and wayward disposition. The two boys were 
never very great friends. Bernard was old enough to remember the 
circumstances of William’s introduction to his father’s family, and 
ever looked upon him as the usurper of his own rights and of his pa- 
rent’s affection. » When they were large enough tg go tv school, the 
praises won by William for his amiable temper, industry, and love 
of study, seemed greatly to aggravate Bernard’s jealousy and dislike, 
and as years passed on, and William’s superiority became more evi- 
dent, the feeling of hatred grew deeper and deeper, and terrible some- 
times were the scenes to which it gave rise. 

Margaret, on these occasions was, or would have been, always the 
peacemaker between the two, and her influence though slight upon 
her brother, never failed of its object when exerted upon William. 
If he was indignant, she soothed him into patience ; if about to com- 
plain of his oppressor, her mildness won him to forbearance ; and if 
injured, her sympathy was of more avail to him than revenge. 

Old Mr, Heatherly had little idea of the deep-rooted animosity Ber- 
nard bore his adopted son, and if he had known it, I don’t know that, 
he could have made matters any better—for Bernard was so wild 
and headstrong, no advice had any effect upon him. When he was 
about twenty, his father died, died suddenly, without a will, and I 
suppose without any presentiment of the evils to which his negligence 
in not providing for the son of his adoption would inevitably expose 
him. 

The mother had been dead some years, and there was now not the 
slightest restraint upon Bernard’s vindictive spirit, or his reckless ex- 
travagance and dissipation. Poor William was soon made to feel bitterly 
his altered situation. He was told that there was no one now to pay 
bills for his instruction—that he must give up his studies, and if he 
remained about the place, must work for his maintenance, the same 
as the servants, among whom he was now to be classed. He should 
no longer be supported in idleness, and need never expect to receive 
the smallest share of that fortune it was well known my master de- 
signed for him. 

William at first made a desperate struggle for his rights, support- 
ed and aided by Margaret, and in some measure by me, but was 
soon obliged to give up the unequal contest. This was a time of 
severe trial to my sweet young mistress. She sympathized so deep- 
ly with William’s troubles, and deplored so much her brother’s con- 
duct, that her life was embittered and her heart almost broken by 
the contest between the two. She well knew, and so did I, 
that but for her William would long since have left Oak- 
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wood, and gone to achieve independence for himself, and she 
trembled with fear, lest she should one day lose him too, who since 
her father’s death, was more than ever, all inallto her. She dread- 
ed so much a dispute between the two, that it became her custom, 
as soon as she perceived tokens of an approaching storm, to catch 
her bonnet and fly from the house, to avoid the sound of contention. 
We lived at the foot of a hill, which, towering high above, overlook- 
ed the whole house and grounds of Oakwood. The hill, though not 
very steep, was uncultivated, and about half way from the top stood 
an aged oak, whose spreading branches cast a deep shadow many a 
yard around. Billberry bushes and ferns grew around in the deep 
grass, and ’neath the shade, William had constructed a little rustic 
seat ; and here the two spent many an hour of quiet in each other’s 
society, now almost the only hours of quiet they found: One day, 
as the sound of high words caught her ear, as usual she flew from the 
house, and sought her favorite retreat, beneath the hill-side oak— 
and here, after the lapse of an hour, William found her, with trem- 
bling lips and eager glance waiting to hear the event of the battle. 

William’s face was flushed, and his voice had an exciting tone, as 
he said, “‘ It is all over, Margaret. I can no longer bear with his 
insults—no longer submit to the degradations he would heap upon 
me. I told him so—and he bade me begone out of his sight ; and I 
am going, going instantly, ere 1 am forced to see him again. You 
must not seek to detain me, darling. I should have gone long ago 
but for you. J shall come back when I am his equal in wealth ; 
come back to cherish and protect you. Till then expect not to see 
me again.” 

Poor Margaret, overwhelmed with anguish, did not seek to de- 
tain him ; indeed she hardly spoke at all. She told me afterward 
she scarcely understood anything he said. The one thought, he was 
going to leave her, swallowed up everything else. She received his 
parting kiss calmly, and saw him depart as if it were all a dream. 
He did not return to the house, and after a time becoming alarmed 
at my mistress’s long absence, I sent in search of her. I found her 
lying on the grass, and without strength to rise. One idea only fill- 
ed her mind. ‘ William was gone,’—this was all she said, this was 
all she thought for weeks afterwards. She thought he would return, 
and watched and waited long ere she would believe he had indeed 
left her for ever. 

Bernard became so furious whenever any one spoke of him, that 
the name of William Norwood was seldom mentioned, but by some 
of us at least it was never forgotten. Bernard, with each succeed- 
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ing year, grew worse and worse, and each year his sister and myself 
found our home becoming more and more uncomfortable, Yet I 
could not desert her, and she, poor thing, had no where else to go; 
so we lived on, always hoping for a change which seemed little like- 
ly to come. 

Five years passed away, and Margaret was now twenty, and in 
spite of that expression of sadness, and even of gentle melancholy, 
which, after Norweed’s absence never left her, she was considered 
by far the loveliest maiden in the circle of her acquaintances. And 
notwithstanding her brother’s bad name and reckless habits, her 
beauty attracted much company to the house. He wished her to 

marry, and, indeed, I wished it too, for I saw no other way for her 
to escape from her brother’s tyranny, and I know from the way he 
was going on, that, in a few short years, of all their father’s large 
possessions, there would be nothing left for either of them. 

But Margaret would never hear of marriage, and I had begun to 
think that the prospect of relief im that way was slight indeed. When 
one morning after a fortnight of riot and uproar on the part of her 
brother and some of his worthless associates, with whom he had filled 
the house to the utter exclusion of all order amd decency, she came 
into my room pale and haggard with sleeplessness and weeping, and 
throwing herself down with her head in my lap, exclaimed—‘I made 
up my mind last night, Bessie, that I would endure this thing no 
longer. I will do as you wish—marry, and leave Bernard to his own 
wild ways. I can do no good by remaining, and this house is no place 
for usnow. It may be wrong, it may be wicked—but if it is, the sin 
is not mine, but his who brought me to it.” 

“‘ How can it be wrong ?” Lasked. “ Your brother will be glad to 
have you gone, and where would be the wickedness in marrying, I 
should like to know?” ‘‘ You don’t know, Bessie, but Ido. I know 
why it is wrong, but may the Lord forgive me, for I am sorely tried.” 
Then, after a moment’s pause, she continued—‘ Do you think, 
Bessie, tell me truly, do you think we shall ever see William Norwood 
again ?” 

“Nay,” Isaid. “TIneverexpect to. It is now five years since he 
left us, and were he alive he would never have forgotten us so entirely. 
In this world, I think, no one will ever see him again. But who will 
you marry, dearest ; of all your suitors which one will you choose ?” 

“‘T think,” she replied, “‘I think I have chosen Mr. Allison.” 

I looked surprised, for of all who came to the house, I thought 
John Allison the least worthy of her hand. He was a very common, 
every day sort of a person, not bad looking or repulsive, but with 
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little refinement of manner, little mental ability, no talent for con- 
versation, and I had always thought, no power of pleasing my mis- 
tress. He was, moreover, very cool in temperament, and apathetic 
in manner, and the more I thought, the more I wondered. She 
read my feelings in a moment, for she said, ‘‘ You may wonder, Bes- 
sie, but I don’t choose him because he is best, or handsomest, or 
loves me most. No, I choose him because I think he loves me 
least. He has not sensitiveness enough to care that I have very little 
love for him. He will exact but little, and my indifference will not 
pain him.” I thought it a strange reason for which to choose a 
husband, but the man was thoroughly respectable, and had a hand- 
some home to which to take her, and if she was suited, I could make 
no objection, so I said, “‘ Do as you please, my love ; so you get a 
kind husband, and we escape from this place I shall be satisfied.” 
And so it was settled. The next time John Allison came, she 
accepted him, and in a short time they were married, and he took 
her home. I went with her, and for many years if my mistress was 
not perfectly happy, she was. at least always calm and cheerful. 
With regard to her husband, it turned out just as Margaret had said. 
He had such an undemonstrative character himself, that I think any 
show of affection would have annoyed rather than pleased him. He 
was kind to her in a careless sort of way, and she was better pleased 
the more he left her to herself. She seemed so changed that I often 
wondered what had become of her old affectionate nature, which 
used to lavish such a world of love on all around her. To be sure, 
there was not much to call it forth. She had no children, her brother 
she could neither love nor respect, and the rest were all gone. Wil- 
liam she never mentioned at all, after her marriage, but when any 
thing occurred to recall his memory to our minds, I saw from the 
expression of her face that he was not forgotten. 

At length, aftershe had been married about five years, Bernard having 
disposed of the last remnant of property he possessed, excepting the 
house at Oakwood, and a few acres around it, took the money and 
went off to the city—I suppose for the purpose of getting rid of it 
sooner, though, dear knows, he never found any difficulty in wasting, 
wherever he was. It was autumn when he went, and we heard no- 
thing of him until April, and then my mistress was shocked at receiv- 
ing a letter, saying that her brother was very ill, that he could not 
be expected to live long, and that his whole desire was to be brought 
back, and die at Oakwood. She gave the letter to her husband: he 
read it and said, “‘ It was not much matter when he died, or where,” 
but at her request consented to go down and bring him back, if such a 
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thing were possible, He went, and the third day after returned with 
the sick man to the old house, and in answer to our inquiries, told 
us that, “ though: Bernard might live some weeks, it was impossible 
for him to recover,’ 

Rendered desperate by losses at the gaming-table, he went hoviis 
one morning, and with his own hand attempted to put an end to his 
miserable existence. The pistol went off too soon, and | produced a 
dangerous wound, instead of the immediate death he desired. 

Margaret hurried to her brother’s bed-side. I went with her, 
and grim and ghastly was the spectacle he presented, He could talk, 
however, and his first words were, “‘ Well, I suppose you think you 
are rid of me now for good and all ; but I am not gone yet, though 
the doctor does say I.am past praying for. You need not be in any 
hurry to finish me off, for it won’t do you any good, or any one ‘else, 
either, that’s one conafort ; there’s no one to gain any. thing by my 
death, I’ve nothing to leave Wehind: Every thing’s gone, Mag, 
Oakwood with the rest—gone, every rood and acre , gambled. away in 
one night! I suppose it’s only for decency’s sake, or yours, perhaps, 
that I am allowed to come back and die under “the shelter of my 
father’s roof; for who do you think has got it? who do you think 
owns what was once all our own? You can’t guess; 1 think you 
can’t.” He fairly ground his teeth in impotent. rage as he went on : 
“Who but that beggar, that foundling, the child of my father’s 
bounty, your old friend and ally, Norwood ee. Ss 

I looked at my mistress, and saw her turn as white as the wall 
against which she leaned, and catch at the bed-post forsupport. She 
did not speak, and the reprobate went on: “TI met him a month or 
two ago, for the first time, and since that he has haunted my steps 
like a "shadow, wherever I went—we never spoke, though I suppose 
he remembered old times too well to wish for a renewal of the 
acquaintance ;” added the scoundrel with a malignant grin. ‘“ Yet 
wherever I was, there would he be, at the play-room, the theatre, or 
the tavern, a silent spectre forever at my side. He did not drink or 
play. Oh, no! he was too miserly for that ; I suppose you will say, 
too high principled. You always took his part against me, all of 
you. Well, the night I lost Oakwood, there he was as usual, look- 
ing on with his usual air of calm indifference, but secretly triumphing, I 
have no doubt, to seé me go home half crazy, and wholly ruined. I 
locked myself in my own room and remained there till almost noon the 
next day, when, as I was about making up my mind to one of two 
things, either to leave the country and try to retrieve my fortunes 
somewhere else, or to blow out my brains and leave the world 
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entirely, L heard some one come up and knock at my door. I bade 
whoever it was, go tothe devil. I don’t know but he took that asan 
invitation to enter, for the door opened, and Norwood came in, look- 
ing so calm and resolute, that the very sight of him threw me intoa 
fury. He did not mind my rage, but taking from his pocket a small 
bundle of papers, told me ‘ they were my notes, my debts, which he 
had bought up from various quarters, and that he was now my sole 
creditor. He had it in his power now to thrust me penniless and 
friendless upon the world, as I had sent him years ago, but out of 
gratitude to my father’s memory, for my sister’s sake, he would not 
deal with me as I had done with him. He would allow me an 
annuity amply sufficient for my support, but Oakwood he must have, 
to that I must resign all claim.’ I suppose I raved like a madman, 
scorned both him and his offer, and threatened to shoot him if he 
did not depart. He thought best to go, and as he went I could 
net resist the temptation of sending a bullet after him; it 
missed him though, and then I turned the muzzle to my own heart. 
My hand must have been unsteady that morning, or I should not 
twice have missed my mark. Now, all I wish for, is strength to kill 
him en the threshold, when he comes to take possession here. I 
would willingly die the next moment, if I could but send him to 
perdition first ! 

“‘T did have one moment’s triumph as it was. When he spoke 
of you, I told him he need not trouble himself to do any thing for 
your sake, you were married and had forgotten him long ago. If 
you could but have seen his pale face, and heard him gasp, with such 
@ tragic air. ‘ Married, married! Then have all my efforts been in 
vain; my trusting faith been worse than useless !’” 

My poor mistress heard no more ; she fell fainting to the floor, and 
{ carried her from the room. When she came to herself, her despair 
was terrible to witness. ‘‘Oh, Bessie!” she cried, ‘‘nowamI pun- 
ished for my selfishness in marrying merely for the sake of a quiet 
home. But he should have written, should he not? Oh! if I had 
but dreamed he was still alive, no power on earth should have 
tempted me te marry as I did ! 

“ Bessie ! my days of peace are over forever? how can I ever face 
my husband, knowing that the only man I ever loved still lives, and 
loves me still? When I thought him dead, it-was no sin to love his 
memory !” 

I took her home, but it was many days before she could leave her 
room ; and when she did, she seemed but the shadow of her former 
self. Her delicate nature had received a severe shock, and entire 
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prostration was the consequence. She gave up all care of her house-* 
hold and went from room to room, pale and listless, without. any 
interest in what was passing around her. Her eyes assumed that 
peculiar dreamy expression, as of a person who broods continually 
over one idea, and her chief pleasure was to sit beside a window, 
which looked out upon the road, gazing intently on vacancy—so at 
least it seemed to me. 

Her husband thought it was the sight of her brother that had so 
affected her, and I thought, under the circumstances, it was just as 
well he should. He was rather more attentive to her than usual, 
though, at the same time, he thought she was both weak and foolish. 

So some weeks passed away, when one day she suddenly rose from 
her post by the window, exclaiming: ‘‘ He is coming, Bessie! com- 
ing at last !” and with cheek flushed, and sparkling eye, she sprang to 
the door, and before I could understand what she meant, was clasped 
in the arms of William Norwood. Excitement always rendered her 
speechless, and she could only gaze upon him with a sort of wonder- 
ing ecstacy, while tears came to his eyes as he looked into that now 
pallid face, for alas ! the traces of decay were but too plainly pictured 
there. 

“How could you do it?” he said at last, ‘“how could you do.it, 
Margaret? Howcould you, of your own free will, make the vow 
which was to separate us forever? Could you not have trusted for 
a few short years, while I was in a foreign land, struggling with diffi- 
culty, contending with fate, laboring, suffering, and all to gather 
wealth for you? And now, when I have succeeded beyond my most 
sanguine expectations ; now, when I could replace you in your old 
home, surround you with comfort, and devote my life to your happi- 
ness, I find you lost to me forever !” 

His reproaches finished what his presenee had begun, and I saw 
that she had fainted, just as Mr. Allison entered the room by another 
door. He looked at me for an explanation of the strange scene that 
met his eye—and I began: “It is Mr. Norwood, sir, my mistress’s 
adopted brother, who left us so suddenly ten years ago. Mrs. Allison 
has never seen him since, and his unexpected arrival just now, has 
quite overcome her.” “‘ SoI perceive,” said he, and I suppose he must 
have had some feeling as well as other men, for all he seemed so cold ; 
at any rate, I think he must have felt a pang of jealousy, for he stepped 
hastily forward, took his wife from Norwood’s arms, and laid her upon 
a sofa. William, though I saw he was loth to leave her, stepped to 
the door to depart, forMr. Allison’s manner was any thing but polite, 
and as he was going out, my master said roughly, “‘ Hark’ee, sir, if 
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your visits are to affect my wife in this manner, I hope they will be 
few.” William looked hurt, but replied ncthing, and with one glance 
at that unconscious figure, left the house. In life he never saw her 
again, nor did he ever enter the house at Oakwood until its former 
owner had been carried from its doors forever. 

Margaret lived not long after this meeting: her disease rapidly 
consumed her strength, and fever deprived her of consciousness ; she 
knew nothing until about an hour before she died, when she woke from 
a deep sleep in full possession of all her faculties. 

“‘T am going, Bessie !” she said, ‘‘ going where sorrows and sepa- 
rations never come. And when I am dead, do not let them bury me in 
the churchyard, but let me rest under my favorite tree upon the hill 
at Oakwood, on that spot where I parted with William when he left 
us for so long. 

“My grave will overlook my old home, and tell Aim that my spirit 
will not forget to revisit its ancient haunts. I shall be with him often 
when he knows it not. He may fancy it is the summer wind, or wintry 
blast that fans his cheek, when the air is displaced by my invisible 
wing. I shall guard his steps, and watch his slumbers, until he, too, 
throws off the cumbering clay, and his spirit joins me there.” 

At the funeral William came with the rest to take one last look at 
the faded form of his lost idol, and as he turned away from the coffin, 
where she lay, pale and lovely, even in death, though he shed no tear, 
and spake no word, I knew that his grief was only the more real, the 
more intense, that no outward sign escaped him. 

Through my entreaties, for I thought it would be cruel to thwart 
the wishes of the dying, her husband consented that she should be 
buried as she desired, and when I last stood upon the spot, I saw that 
the oak had fallen, too, and its mouldering trunk lay, half over- 
grown with struggling vines, beside the lonely grave. Wild azalias 
bloomed amid the ferns, the summer sun shone brightly overhead, 
all around was beauty and fragrance as of old, but she who loved it 
once so well, slept and heeded it not. But a well-marked path amid 
the grass, told of a daily pilgrimage to that lowly mound, and proved 
that by one heart at least, its occupant was not forgotten. 

Her husband soon ceased to regret her memory, and married 
again, and when that happened, I took down her portrait from above 
the parlor mantel-piece, where it had always hung, and when I went 
out to seek my fortune among strangers, I carried it with me. 

I well knew that Norwood needed no such remembrancer, for in 
his solitary dwelling at Oakwood, every thing spoke of her to him. 
He insists that her spirit still inhabits the home of her fathers. He 
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believes that she is with him always, ini the silence of night as 
well as in the hours of day. In all the sounds of nature he hears 
her voice, and they have but one meaning for him. They tell him 
to be patient and bide his time: that the night cannot last forever, 
but that day cometh, when there will be light, and joy, and re-union. 
For his sake, I pray that it may come speedily. 





EARLY MEMORIES. 


BY MRS. E. C. LOOMIS. 


eos 


I reMeEMBER the path through the shadowy wood, 
Where the oaks in their glory majesticly stood, 

All mantled with ivy, whose delicate green 

Shone in the sunlight with silvery sheen, 

And the beds of blue violets that bloomed at their feet, 
Where the moss and the streamlet so lovingly meet. 


I remember the vale where the sweet lilies grew, 
Bending their heads ’neath the glittering dew, 

Where the blue-bells were bright in the noon-day gleam, 
And the cow-slips bent down to the sparkling stream; 
Where the oriole warbles her beautiful lay, 

And the whip-poor-will sings at the close of the day. 


I remember the cottagé half-hidden in trees, 

Where we heard the low hum of the murmuring bees- 
Where the rose-trees were heavy with opening flowers, 
And the garden was brilliant with blossoming bowers ; 
Where the foctsteps of childhood were bounding so free, 
And the breeze caught the music of innocent glee. 


0! the scenes of my childhood I cannot forget! 
Like visions of beauty, they are haunting me yet; 
And sometimes in slumber, I warider again 
Through the shadowy forest and vine-covered glen ; 
And faintly I hear in my beautiful dreams, 

The musical flow of the murmuring streams. 


Lebanon, Conn, 
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AN INVOCATION. 


BY LELIA LINWOOD. 


Where, on thy kindly pinions, tarriest thou, 
O soft celestial breath ? 

Sent to my spirit from the Infinite, 
Why should I call thee—Death ? 


On my white couch all day I wait for thee, 
And through the dewy night— 

Hath He commissioned thee to wing so slow 
And calm, thy solemn flight ? 


In velvet fields I know the lambkins play, 
And infant violets peep ; 

Come swifter, ere my almost parted heart 
Return, for these, to weep. 


Where, still and pale, I fade from hour to hour, 
Eyes, keeping watch like stars, 

Make earth so dear, that still my spirit rests 
Without the crystal bars. 


Should I repine, while here in arms I love, 
Just under heaven’s bright gate, 

Until the angel of the Lord come down, 
A little while I wait ? 


This lower sky is gloriously fair, 
I am not tired of earth— 

From other spheres I shall look love to thee, 
Land of my mortal birth. 


But I have caught a vision of the palms 
Around the mount of God— 

That mystic tree, whose branches spread the way 
Which Christ, the prophet, trod ; 


And underneath their shade my soul must dwell 
With souls beatified— 

I heard it whispered in the holy night, 
By angels at my side. 


Then, where on thy slow pinions tarriest thou, 
0! soft, celestial breath ? 

Sent to my spirit from the Infinite, 
Why should I call thee—Death ? 
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LOL Orn 
BY DAVID M. STONE. 
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THE city has no twilight. hour; ere the shadows of the setting 
sun have lost their distinctness, the glaring lamps at the shop win- 
dows drive back the darkening curtain, and the day gives place to 
night. Not fading slowly, as signalized in song—its features soften- 
ing into a mild radiance, more glorious than their most dazzling 
lustre—but dying as the strong man dies, cut down in his prime 
with a single mortal stroke. It was the hour, however, when the 
last lengthened shadow quivered with an expiring shudder upon the 
green hill side of her far distant home, that Isabel Clinton found 
herself alone in the heart of a great city—a desolate orphan. All 
day long had she sat by her mother’s pillow, watching the short con- 
vulsive breath, and the quivering lip, which told too plainly that a 
great woe was coming upon her heart, and yet she had shown no 
signs of grief. The disease which was near its hour of final triumph, 
had kindly drawn a veil between her mother’s parting spirit and its 
frail tenement, so that she exhibited no consciousness of the watchful 
presence at her bedside. But for this veil, what agony had flashed 
from those dying eyes! Not in view of her own mysterious change 
—for that we will hope she was prepared ; but with an harassing 
anxiety for the future of her own child, left, without a single earthly 
friend and guide, to the charities of a selfish world. This she was 
kindly spared, and mingled with the wild yearnings of that daugh- 
ter’s heart for a single word of kind farewell in the old remembered 
tones, was a murmured thanksgiving for the peace thus mercifully 
bestowed upon her mother’s parting hour. When, however, the last 
struggle was over, and she was left alone with the dead, a full sense 
of her bereavement came upon her, and she burst out into a passion- 
ate wail of grief, which was heard even above the din of the city’s 
clamor. Again and again did that prolonged wail of anguish ring 
out from the desolate chamber. Above the roar of the jarring wheels, 
above the echoing tread of the thronged streets, it floated’ out upon 
the air, yet mingled not with the multitude of other sounds. It was 
alarming in its distinctness,and some among the jostling crowd paused 
to listen, but failing to recognize the quarter from whence it came, 
again passed on. 
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One alone of all whose ears it reached, traced it to its source ; and 
he, less because it touched his sympathy, than because it excited 
his wonder. It was not the tone of grief, it was the unearthly music 
in the voice, which led Albert Hume up the rickety stairs to the 
dim chamber of sorrow. 

He had a passionate love for music, which had been at once the 
source of his greatest troubles, and his highest enjoyments. It had 
sadly interfered with his temporal advancement, hindering the abso- 
lute devotion to business which the world exacts of its successful 
votaries, and yet softening the disappointment by many an hour of 
quiet joy. His passion and his ambition had finally compromised 
their adverse claims, and he had obtained an official position in an 
incorporated company, where his taste was no bar to his usefulness, 
while his employment gave him sufficient leisure and means for his 
favorite pursuit. It was he, who in the prime of life and manly 
beauty, opened the door of the mean apartment, and stood with 
Isabel Clinton in the presence of the dead. 

One glance of his searching eye told him all that he needed to 
know of the sad history. The scene was eloquent of the past. It 
told of the long struggle for daily bread—with want, like a gaunt 
wolf, watching at the door—of final destitution, disease, and death. 
It told him also of the present sorrow—the yearning which could 
not be satisfied because the only loved one had gone beyond the 
reach of the heart’s longings. The same sounds of woe which 
brought him to the chamber, brought a few other visiters, mostly 
the miserable tenants of the same poor dwelling. Human sympa- 
thy, however, lends a grace even to the most degraded, and the min- 
istry of these was not refused. While they performed the sad offi- 
ces of friendship for the dead, he led Isabel from the room, soothing 
her with strange words of kindness, to which her ear had long been 
unused. When they were seated in another apartment, he asked 
her gently— 

“‘ Have you any friends in the city ?” 

At the words, her grief broke out afresh, and she replied, pas- 
sionately— 

“‘T have no friends on earth !” 

“If it be so now,” he replied, in a serious but- kindly tone, “ it 
may all ¥et be changed: for you are young, and can live to win 
them. No friend that is not estranged is ever lost. The de- 
parted, who die in the sweet hopes which the Gospel gives, have 


only gone before us.” 
With many a quoted promise, and ‘hhepeful word, he at last be- 
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guiled her of her passionate grief, and the young and timid girl, who 
had lived only in the sphere bounded by a mother’s love, and had 
none of the suspicions which grow in the heart through contact with 
the wicked world, leaned upon his strength, as the first tendrils of 
the upspringing vine cling to the shaggy oak. 

A day or two more, and the last sad rites were performed, and 
the planted sod rounded the new made grave. Albert Hume was 
not a selfish man, and he could not leave the desolate orphan, like 
a way-side flower, alone in life’s great thoroughfare, to be trodden - 
down by the first rude foot that should find her unprotected.— 

But what should he do with her? She was just sixteen, but in 
every thing a child ; her mother had brought her to the city only a 
little while before, in search of employment, hoping that their busy 
fingers might keep them supplied with the necessaries of life. Isabel 
had some refinement of manner which even poverty could not hide, 
but no experience which could avail her in procuring a livelihood, 
and but little education except such as she had received from her 
mother’s lips. He could think of nothing but domestic service, through 
which she might be supported, and yet he had misgivings that for 
this she was but poorly fitted. Suddenly he thought of her voice— 
the long rich note which had first arrested his step in the thronged 
streets, and which had haunted his ears ever since with the echo of 
its strange music. He asked her if she could sing ; she shook her 
head sadly, as if the very question were a mockery of her grief. He 
briefly explained the reason for the interrogation, and again urged it. 
She confessed that in early childhood she had warbled to the echoes 
of her native hills, but for years she had hardly raised a note. Still 
the music of that wail clung to his ear, and he would not be con- 
tented without a trial. With tearful eyes and a burning cheek, and 
in broken words, she at last sang a simple lay she had learned when 
a lisping child at a mother’s knee. His sympathy for her manifest 
embarrassment was overcome by the evidence she gave that his musi- 
cal instincts had not deceived him. Her voice, all untutored as it 
was, had in it a melody that was almost unearthly. He urged her 
to repeat the song, and as she gathered more assurance it seemed as 
if she poured forth her very soul in the swelling harmony. In the 
course of a farther trial, he found that her voice had a wide compass, 
as well as great richness and power; and that under the careful 
training of a judicious teacher, she could attain an eminence in song 
equalled by few even of those whom the world caressed, 

But how should her musical education be accomplished? His 
income was only sufficient for the expenses of one in reaching the 
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highest musical enlture, and this he had promised tohimself. This, 
for which he had been striving through years of disappointment, he 
must give up, just as success awaited him, if he would bestow the 
same advantages upon her; but he hesitated not at the sacrifice. 
With a childlike truthfulness in his judgment, Isabel submitted to 
his direction, and was sent at once, in the care of a family visiting 
Europe, to Italy, where she was placed under the most approved 
tuition. Two years she spent in Italy and one in Germany, paying 
- the most devoted attention to improvement in the art. Few letters 
passed between her and her benefactor, for he would not divert her 
attention from her studies by any claims upon her gratitude. 

In her twentieth summer, in the full pride of beautiful woman- 
hood, heralded by the lavish praises of English critics who had 
made her acquaintance during her residence on the continent, 
she went to London and first appeared as a musical artiste in that 
metropolis. Never was there a more successful debut ; she had not 
an after step to climb to attain the pre-eminence to which she was 
entitled. From the first moment she took all hearts by storm ; there 
was no seeming effort in her execution of passagos the most difficult ; 
she did not even appear to be singing for the audience, as much as 
to gratify her own passionate love of song. Among all who were 
entranced at the thrilling melody of her voice, there was not one 
who seemed so much enwrapt as herself; and this peculiar rapture 
had a strange sympathetic influence upon the audience, and none 
who listened to her might escape the spell. 

Her benefactor did not reach London to share in her first triamph, 
although he sailed soon after her destination had been arranged. He 
had not fastened in his mind any very definite thoughts of her future, 
beyond the success for her which his hopes had predicted. But he 
had indulged some sweet day dreams of one who should gather up 
the laurels which the world’s homage laid at her feet, and bind them 
all in a chaplet for his brow ; or rather, who should smile a faint wel- 
come upon the world’s offering, and reserve her heart for the whis- 
pered plaudits which should come from his lips. He was but a few 
years her senior, and was altogether well adapted to prove the beau- 
ideal of even an ambitious love. He had never asked himself 
seriously whether she would be worthy of his affection ; with such a 
wealth of song, her heart, he thought, must be richly dowered with 
corresponding gifts. 

And thus they met, after three years of absence. He did not 
announce his arrival ; he would first hear her voice, before he clasped 
her in his arms, and so he went with the throng who worshipped the 
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risen star. After the audience had dispersed, he sought her pre- 
sence. She greeted him warmly as he deserved, and did not appear 
at all constrained at the meeting. She conversed with him naturally 
and without embarrassment, and showed him all the devotion which 
the most jealous lover could exact. And yet the cravings of his 
heart were unsatisfied ; and the more he saw her, the more intense 
did this unsatisfied longing become. He found, alas! that he had 
bestowed the entire culture upon one favorite spot in the garden of 
her heart, and that all the rest was a desert waste. Music has ever 
a refining influence both upon the manners and the affections, but 
it cannot supply the place of other and careful training. There were 
many strange wild flowers in the uncultivated deserts of her mind, 
but nothing to bear fruitage for a soul hungry for companionship. 
The very air of absorption in all her musical performances, which had 
such a fascination for others, sprang from this radical defect in her 
education. The strength of feeling, indeed all the riches of the 
mind, had been expended upon the one idea, until it grew alone and 
overshadowed her whole being. 

Slowly and sadly did Albert Hume learn this bitter lesson, and in 
his first disappointment he said to himself, as many a soured mis- 
anthrope had done before, “ It is but another proof of the heartless- 
ness of the world.” His heart, however, was toatrue to its heaven- 
born instincts to hug this lie, and his better nature whispered : 
‘“‘ Thine own longings prove to thee that there must be, somewhere, 
love to answer love !” 


It is again the hour for twilight fancies—when the day has been 
despoiled of its dying glories by the glare of the twinkling gas, and 
Albert Hume is once more in the thronged streets, where we met 
him at the opening of our tale. He is now a married man, and is 
hastening to the home of his young wife. It is just off the crowded 
thoroughfare, and the exterior is no index of the comfort within. 
There is no clambering jessamine or honeysuckle gracefully twined 
around a trellised doorway, such as haunt young dreamers of ‘love . 
in a cottage.’ No invisible fairies have lent their decorative power 
to grace his abode ; it is as unpretending as any of the five-and- 
twenty which compose the “block.” There have been no watching 
eyes at the window awaiting his coming, and yet his step grows 
lighter and his eye glistens.as he reaches his home. He raises the 
latch with a key, and his wife, who has sat musing with a half closed 
book in her hand, since it was too dark to read, rises to greet him. 
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She is not eloquent in language; she has but few words of welcome, 
and a single soft caress to give him; and yet as he looks into her 
eyes and sees far down in their depths, as in her very soul, the sin- 
cere affection of a true heart—not effervescing and soon to be dry, 
but welling up as from a perennial fountain—he feels that he has 
found an answering sympathy which is to be life-long. It is some- 
what strange, but she cannot sing the simplest lay ; her voice is 
not only untutored, but her ear has not that nice distinction of har- 
monious sounds, which governs the melody of the lips. She has, 
however, depths of music in her soul, and he is daily finding out new 
and hidden strings, not one of which makes discord with its fellows. 
The musical Star is still in the zenith of her glory, entrancing the 
worshippers in other lands, while his joys are homely, yet satisfying 
to the soul. His heart craved and has found that voice of affection, 
which, though it knows not the rules of song, has its own celestial 
melody—a ‘‘ glorious voice,” like the music of the spheres ! 
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BY DAVID M. STONE. 
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Those emblems of care and of woe 
Which followed young Sin from its birth— 
The Thorn and the Thistle, we know, 
Without planting or culture will grow, 
On the fields thus stricken with dearth— 
While labor and skill, to sow and to till, 
Alone give the bloom to our desolate eurth. 


And thus with the conscience at rest, 
Will evil spring up in the breast, 
And send forth its branch in the life ; 
But Holiness comes as a guest, 
With Peace—(O, the paradox blest !)— 
Where man with his heart is at strife ! 


Dear reader—if God in his love, 

Has stooped from His high throne above, 
And planted His grace in your soul— 

0, welcome the Heavenly Dove, 

Whose culture and tillage must prove 
That Grace over Sin has control. 





THE HOUSEHOLD GRAVES. 
BY KATE PORTER. 


BENEATH the shadows of green leaves, where flowers send upward 
their perfume, where birds carol their sweet songs, where wander 
the footsteps of those who love nature’s beauties, lies buried one who 
opened his bright eyes but for a few hours, and then closed them for 
ever. He was the first darling of the flock, and most to be loved 
because the first. He was a treasure to be desired, beautiful and 
more precious than the best gift that ever before came to cheer the 
hearts of the pastor and his bride. But he was not to stay with 
them—only to open a new fountain in their hearts, and then lead 
them to look upward for their darling, their new-found treasure.— 
He was not to wear the choice robes his young mother had prepared 
with pride for her first-born. He wore but one, and that decked him 
for the tomb. He was the first bright link in the family chain—the 
first sweet bud of promise laid on the altar of domestic love, But 
the golden link was clasped where nothing may ever wear it away, 
or sully the lustre of its increasing brightness—the sweet bud was 
borne to a holier altar, to unfold its fadeless beauties and shed its 
richest perfume there. 

In a distant church-yard, far from this little nacred mound, rises 
another, a kindred one. The green sod covers it, and its modest 
head-stone tells the passer-by that WILLIE was but eight years old 
when Jesus called him home. Oh! well do I remember, ere that 
day came, how we were wont to rove amid the garden and the wild- 
wood flowers, and hand in hand to wander on the banks of a sweet 
rill that always seemed to us to warble on in murmuring music 0’er 
its pebbly bed. We used to wonder, in our childish way, how much 
more beautiful and blest yon heaven could be when earth appeared 
so bright and fair. And ever after such a ramble we returned with 
glowing souls, and sat together side by side in the same chair, and 
as we rocked and rested thus we talked of all we loved, and mingled 
our affections till our hearts were one. Alas! for me, his “‘ brow 
was bright with bloom when the cold grave shut o’er it.” Long, 
long years have passed since he laid down to sleep in Jesus. Yet a 
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sweet tone lingers still ; and sumetimes when I muse upon the scenes 
he used to love so well, I almost hold communion with his spirit, and 
long to listen to the enrapturing song he sings with angels in his 
home of bliss. He was the second child, the second link in the family 
chain—and when he had been with us long enough to be dearly, 
fondly loved, to become almost an idol, God took him in his beauty, 
that another tie might bind to himself the hearts of the bereaved— 
another of their treasures be secure in heaven. Slow fever wasted 
all his life-drops, the bloom on his cheek faded out, the violet eye 
lost its mild lustre, and the loving lip grew still. The chain of his 
young life was clasped with that of the darling who went before— 
the bud, but half opened here, was transplanted to bloom fully and 
brightly i in the celestial garden. He left us, but his love is with us 
still. His little form lies low beneath the sod—but WILLIE is not 
there. 

In the rural cemetery of a quiet village, side by side, are two 
graves of equal length. Sweet flowers bloom cheeringly above them, 
roses are at their feet, and tall trees standing near point upward as 
the holy home of ransomed spirits. Sunbeams shine brightly on the 
place, and the moon sheds her soft light there. Those marble slabs 
tell the brief story. Two sisters are sleeping beneath. Just in the 
blush of womanhood, ere either had seen twenty summers, both were 
laid low. Two years were between the days of their birth, and one 
only divided their deaths. The oldest was the first togo. Yet none 
looked for her decease—none thought she of all the flock could first 
be taken hence—she, who was so blooming and so fair, the light of 
our eyes and joy of the happy home-circle. No voice was merrier, 
no step lighter, and no hand more ready to do love’s bidding than 
hers. Life was a summer’s day, and the beams of love’s star shone 
brightly in her future. But her merry laugh grew less frequent, her 
cheek lost its bloom, and her step became languid as the step of one 
in feebleness and pain. Then, 


The hour of sickness darkened—the nightly clock 
Was told in anguish—and the stifled step 
Of the meek watcher was a weariness.” 


We grew anxious, and entrusted her to the strictest care of those 
whose mission it is to cure. Was it Deata—was it DeatH who 
stole her away while we waited the Healer’s power? Could it be, 
sweet Macere, thou wert dead? Was it thy form.we gazed on clad 
in the tomb’s cold drapery? Was it thy head that rested on that 
coffin pillow—and thy face so pale and still before us, and so marble- 
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like in loveliness? Might nothing ever win you back to life again, 
or weave above your silent heart the web of earthly hopes? No! 
oh no! “God has removed you from your place, and it must stand 
without your form so frail but beautiful.” 

“In Heaven’s good time we’ll meet again !” says the head-stone 
at your grave. Yes! beyond the pass of shadows and the vale of 
tears. We have mourned you much—how much no tongue can tell 
—but your pure spirit is in the home of the holy, and we say to our 
hearts—“ be still!” Another bright link was added to the golden 
chain—another sweet flower blooms in the paradise of God—another 
rich treasure is laid up in heaven ! 

Not long was there a solitary grave in this family burial lot.— 
CARRIE lingered only till the birds began anew their songs, and spring 
flowers bloomed again. The pathway to heaven, trod by one so dear, 
grew brighter and brighter, and lured her onward with constant 
step. The line on her tombstone tells her own sweet history— 


“ A flower unfaded, yet prepared to die !” 


Ever dear to our hearts, she became more and more so as life wore 
away, till we felt we could not give her up. But our Father took 
her to his bosom, and to her it was a peaceful, holy resting place. 
It was Sabbath morning. She had noticed the ringing of the bell 
for morning service—and, as it tolled its last stroke, her spirit joy- 
fully entered the upper sanctuary, to go no more out for ever— 
Many who loved her were watching her release. Meekly, yet earnestly 
she spoke of perfect trust in Jesus, and an unshaken hope that she 
should soon be with him where he is. There too she should see the 
dear ones gone before, and in a little while the rest would follow. 
It was a happy, happy thought—and with a look of fond endear- 
ment on each loved ‘one of the family group, a glance which rested 
last and longest on her mother’s tearful eye, she closed her own blue 
orbs, drew one quick, sighing breath—and all was still. Her spirit 
went to God who gave and Jesus who redeemed it. It did not seem 
like death, so calmly, sweetly, beautifully did she fall “asleep in 
Jesus.” Heaven seemed near us in that hour, and we could not feel 
she died—but fell asleep most peacefully, and angels came and took 
her spirit up to God, leaving a holy smile upon her face that soothed 
us as we gazed. To her it was a sweet release, a blissful sleep, a 
glorious exchange. There was no thought then of what must be the 
desolation of our home when her frail, cherished form would be borne 
hence and laid beside the dear one gone before. None thought of 
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suffering or of death while gazing on the smile of holy peace that 
settled on her features as the spirit took its flight. There was no 
blight there—no dreaded struggle to be free—but when the Saviour 
called she smilingly replied—‘ Lord, I am thine, all thine’—and 
soared away. 

Another golden link was firmly clasped in heaven. Another fade- 
less flower is blooming in the garden of the Lord. Another gem is 
added to the treasures that perish not. 

In the burial lot there is room for us all, and one by one we shall 
lie down there. When we are gone from earth may the family chain 
be found unbroken in heaven—each flower which has bloomed here 
be immortal there. 

Geneva, N. Y. 
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The sunlight, the sunlight ! 

Oh, golden light of life! 

How peacefully thou glancest down 
Upon the waves of strife ! 

The weary voyager looks forth 

Upon the stormy main ; 

God crowns the billows with a smile, 
And hope returns again. 


The sunlight! the sunlight! 

Life is not made of care ; 

The thunder does not always sound 
Upon the darkened air. 

Unbend, unbend that gloomy brow ; 
Behold ! the clouds are riven ! 

An angel draws the veil aside, 

And shows a glimpse of heaven ! 


The sunlight, the sunlight ! 

Thanks for the glorious grace ! 

It smiles upon the loneliest shrub 

In this world’s wilderness. 

It comes to bless the coldest heart— 

The snow flakes melt away, 

The faded earth is wreathed with flowers— 
Thanks for the sunlight ray ! 
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Mine is a haunted house. I cannot rest 
Within its halls, or in its chambers wide— 
Too many shadowy, uninvited guests 
Float thro’ these halls, and thro’ these chambers glide. 


In the dim passages their forms I meet— 

They pass with noiseless step and waving hair— 
While tones of voices long ago so sweet 

Float faintly round me, on the heavy air. 


They come, they come, from the remembered past— 
They crowd the threshold—to the fireside creep— 
The dearly loved, and the too-early lost, 
With eyes of earnest meaning, clear and deep. 


Silent I sit in the dim twilight’s hour, 
While round me flits a ghostly company— 
Do I alone possess the mournful power 
These shadows of departed ones to see ? 


Pale, mocking phantoms! vainly do I yearn 


For those whose semblance ye forever wear— 
Whose long departed footsteps ne’er return, 
Who dwell afar, in mansions otherwhere. 


One comes with mournful, yet most loving eyes— 
Her spotless garments wave beside me nov, 

One from the gurgling waters seems to rise, , 
With damp hair clinging round his pallid brow— 


The white robed vision stretches forth her hands 
Toward the dripping phantom, wan and wild, 
Asking of me, as cloudlike there she stands, 
Where are thy brothers? oh, my child, ny child! 


While he whose heavy eyes reproachful turn 
Their gaze of weary sadness full on mine, 
Whispers, with lips that move not, words that burn 
Their fadeless impress on my spirit’s shrine— 


‘Sister, how dwellest thow here content—alone, 
Where living loved ones may not dwell with thee ? 
Whence I was driven, to find a grave unknown 
In the dark waters of a distant sea ?” 


Let me go hence—elsewhere I may forget 
The bitter cup I drained in other years— 
But here I taste the gall and wormwood yet— 
Here there is naught, for me, but pain and tears! 
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AN EVENING AT HOME. 


BY INEZ. 

Ir was the last night in autumn. A keen, November wind was 
singing wildly around the corners of our snug cottage, and the rain 
fell unceasingly upon the darkened window-pane, as if the spirit of 
the storm was weeping without, and would not be comforted. But 
we never minded wind, rain, snow, or hail at our cottage. Twomore 
comfortable, contented beings, probably never sat down by a winter 
fireside, than my good man, John Temple and I. On this particu- 
lar evening, we established ourselves, in two easy chairs, before a 
cosy wood fire ; John with a huge volume on the table by his side, 
and ‘I, according to my custom, with knitting work. Then the “ rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew,” but our peace, 
which was founded upon a rock, could not be moved. 

But John, for a wonder, was not in a reading mood this evening. 
Before long, he shut the ponderous volume, exclaiming in no gentle 
voice ; 

“ Decidedly dry !” 

“What is dry, John?” said I, quietly looking up. 

“This law book, Laura. I have been so busy with clients to-day, 
that I have not read what I wished, but I find I cannot fix mymind 
upon it now. Come, Mrs. Temple, put down that work and read 
me some good, stirring story !” 

“What shall it be?” I asked, while slowly rolling up my knit- 
ting work and casting my eyes over the well-filled book-case, wonder- 
ing at John’s rare condescension in coming down from Blackstone to 
a novel, But suddenly a bright idea seemed to enter his mind, for 
he ceased poking the fire, left the poker on the carpet (just like 
him !) and looking quite in earnest, asked me to bring down some 
of my old letters to read to him. 

“Those you wrote to me, John ?” I asked. 

“* Nonsense, Laura! Don’t you remember you promised me when 
we were in Europe, to read to me, sometime, that great package of 


Aetters you received from Isabel Quincy? Bring them down now. 
‘sThey will be better than the best novel in your library, for I shall know 


there is some truth in them, and now that poor ’Bel is ‘dead and 
gone,’ I shall claim your promise. Never was a better cpportunity. 
Nobody wili interrupt us in such a storm.” 
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“T will, John,” I replied. ‘I know Isabel would be willing you 
should see them. Poor Isabel! she was the dearest and best friend 
I ever had !” 

“‘'Woman’s friendship !” said John, half to himself. But the tone 
in which it was spoken sounded rather satirical. 

“Well, what about woman’s friendship ?” I asked. 

“‘ Nothing !” he answered, “only I couldn’t help laughing, in 
trying to imagine the enjoyment you could have had, reading and 
sewing and stitching together, year after year, and calling each other 
‘dear friend.’ ” 

“OQ, John !” I cried, “‘ you men know nothing about the happi- 
ness which two girls, sensible, intelligent, &c., like "Bel and I, can 
experience, when they enjoy the same pleasures, and love the same 
pursuits. I used to be much with Isabel, because I loved her dearly 
—just as I stay here in this cottage of ours, and “read, and sow, and 
stitch” all my life, for your sake, John, instead of letting my light 
shine in the world, and becoming a celebrated woman !” 

With this explosion of eloquence, I ran off in search of the letters. 
When I came back, John was looking sober. Perhaps he was fear- 
ing that I might sometime let my light shine, but he brightened up 
as I took from its envelope, the first of Isabel’s letters. He leaned 
back in his chair, folded his arms and closed his eyes, This last I 
did not approve of. ‘‘Open your eyes, John, if you want to hear 
me read,” I said. ‘ You need not think I am going to read you to 
sleep.” 

He granted my request, but at the same time opened his mouth 
to laugh. I waited patiently until he was sober, and then read the 
following letter : 

** MoorFIELD, March 3d. 

“TI do not even dream that you are thinking of me to-night, Laura. 
doubt very much whether I should think a great deal about you, 
were I in your place. But as to that I cannot promise. I do not 
yet realize your absence. I do not realize that thismorning, with 
your nearest and best friend, your husband, your good uncle, and 
your beautiful cousin Rotha, you set sail for Europe, for Italy ! 

‘“¢Q, Laura, how many hours of our life have we together dreamed 
away, when imagining ourselves in that.enchanted country, and now 
you are beginning to realize the fulfilment of those happy dreams. 
Even now the great ocean is around you; its mighty music thrills 
your soul, and its mightier beauty falls into your heart ; yet I know 
that the thought of Italy is beneath and above all else in your ima- 
ginative mind. At this hour you are beholding for the first time 
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that glorious picture, moon-rise at sea—the same sweet moon which 
is flooding this quiet room with light, shines full upon you too, cur- 
tained only by the floating clouds ! 

“It takes no second sight to behold you now, Laura, your black 
eyes full of mingled wonder and joy ; and Mr. Temple, his own grave 
eyes looking oftener at your face, than at aught else of the beautiful 
around him; and, to paint the whole group, your merry-hearted 
uncle, passing hither and thither, and discovering something vastly 


amusing in every corner ; and Rotha, with her fairy-like voice, sing- 


ing some home melody by your side. Is it not a pleasant picture ? , 
But now, since you like it, I will return to myself. You told me to 
write in this journal-letter, which is to reach you in that sweet old 
land whither you are bound, my own thoughts, my own joys and sor- 
rows, all my experiences, my life. And this I shall do very faith- 
fully, not once fearing that you will be weary of them or of me. 

** And first, you remember that my brother graduated from B 
Theological Seminary last fall—why do we say fall so often, instead 
of autumn? Is it because it is the season of falling leaves and fall- 
ing bloom? I think it must be? I like the word, it is so sugges- 
tive. But I am wandering. I was about to tell you that Elias has 
some here, here to Moorfield, to preach. O, Laura! this has made 
me very glad, for you know that his progress and his happiness have 
been the chief aim of my life, ever since my mother, dying, bade me 
watch over and guard the welfare of my young brother. I have been 
always strong, and his health has been very delicate and frail—lI 
have been cheerful and hopeful, and he has not always looked on the 
bright side of the picture, yet I have been glad to labor for his sake, 
and, indeed, it has been the greatest real happiness of my life. And 
now that he has come to live in Moorfield, and we have a pleasant 
home together, I feel contented and grateful, and am imagining for 
myself a life of future quietness and peace. 

‘Last Sabbath, for the first time, I heard Elias preach. If you 
could only have heard that sermon, Laura! Perhaps it was my own 
love which perceived in it such marvellous beauty, yet, to me it 
seemed redolent of rich thought and feeling. Our little church was 
quite full, for every one had come out to form an opinion, of the new 
minister. To my excited vision, it seemed as if the lame, the halt, 
the blind, had all crept out at once, eager to try their poor powers 
of criticism. Even the old backsliders, who had not placed their 
rebellious feet within ehurch walls for the last ten years, now walked 
majestically in, one by one, a fearful phalanx! How I searched the 
faces of one and all as he proceeded in his discourse. Judge of my — 
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delight when I saw satisfaction and pleasure expressed on almost 
every face. Now and then, after a particularly strong argument, 
the deacons would turn and nod approvingly to one another. Dear 
souls! I could hardly restrain my delight. Yes, the people lavish 
attentions on their young pastor. Think, Laura, he is only twenty- 
two! Do you wonder because I am proud of him? 

“Yesterday was my birthday. I wastwenty-five years old. ‘A quar- 
ter of a hundred,’ Elias calls me. My thoughts all day long dwelt 
much in the past, and when evening came, it is not strange that I 
fell into a long and deep reverie. Elias was in his study, and I 
thought I would rather sit alone than disturb him, for I am but half 
accustomed to his ways yet, but he soon opened the door and asked 
me to bring my work and sit with him. ‘You must be lonely, 
Isabel,’ said he: ‘I want you always to sit with me in evenings, 
and do not be afraid of disturbing me.” 

“So I went in, and while he bent over his books, entirely absorbed 
in them, I sat down and communed with memory. Strange gifts 
she often brings to the spirit that yields to her power, and thus, 
gift-bringing, she came to me. She called up an old romance which 
had been hidden in my heart for years. She showed me the one pre- 
cious flower which Heaven’s hand had planted within me: weeds and 
moss had grown around it, but it was there, still blossoming, unseen, 
but not unfelt. . You are smiling, I well know, at the thought of 
my poor spirit flower. No matter! Sunshine or storm cannot now 
make it wither. Nothing can destroy what God has planted “ in 
the garden of the heart.” Every human heart has its history—every 
human heart has its baptism of tears—and the poor, unlovely girl 
whose whole life is spent in the harsh cares and labors of a teacher's 
life, has felt both. Sometimes I ask why I must have passed through 
this experience. I see that God wrought it, yet in my weakness, 
and blindness and weariness, I question wherefore it was so. Yet 
last night, as I looked back through the years, and remembered the 
birth of each glad or sorrowful growth, I could see that the bit- 
terness had not been in vain. My heart has been the better for it, 

my life has been the better for it. So it still shall be. mei 
~ Beautiful thought ! That, each trial overcome, each evil van 
quished, each pure virtue striven for, each flower gathered gratefully 
from the wayside of life, is weaving for us a chaplet of immortal beauty, 
which, when we stand at the white gate of Heaven, our deepest souls 
illumined by God’s love, will be our fair and everlasting crown !|_-~ 

“ This thought is mine. I took it to my heart in last night’s long 
meditations, and resolved that henceforth it should never be forgotten, 
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There again, you smile, for you know, Laura, how strong I am in 
resolving, and how weak in keeping any good resolutions. But 
hark ! the clock is striking ten. 

“You thought I was going to tell you a love-story. But you see 
I did not. Farewell. IsABEL Quincy.” 


I looked. up, John was nodding, half asleep. 

** What does all that amount to?” he asked, with a tremendous 
yawn. I waited to be sure he had not dislocated his jaw, and then 
talked very briskly for the space of several minutes, endeavoring to 
impress him with as much admiration for my poetical friend, as I 
myself possessed. But to no purpose. He consented to listen to 
one more, and said he would then tell me whether he cared to hear 
them all, or not. So I proceeded. 


“ May Ist. 

“* Again in the little study, my Laura, tracing lines which must 
travel so far before you can receive them, yet rejoicing in the thought 
that when they reach you, they will be welcomed and loved for 
the sake of your far away friend. It is a lovely May day. Groups 
of children are passing before the window with May flowers on their 
hats and in their hands, themselves only beautiful, frail blossoms of 
hope. The land is fresh and sunny, and our sober little village is 
adorned like a young queen. She is dressed in a robe of light and 
pleasing green, her brow is encircled with a wreath of swelling buds, 
sprinkled here and there, with an early, spring-blooming flower, and 
she fans herself with the sweetest, dreamiest breezes that were ever 
stolen from Eden! Am I not growing poetical ? 

*‘ Elias has gone out to visit the sick of his parish to-day. His .- 
people like him more and more, and sodoI. His manner is very quiet, 
yet all he does or says has a meaning and a purpose. I like such a 
character, and I am sure that you will like it. When you and your 
husband return and live in the beautiful cottage, which you have 
chosen, by the side of our own little garden, how happy we shallall be ! 
Yet who can foresee the changes which may prevent that happiness. 

“ Klias is not very strong. I think he studies and writes too much, 
for he seems to grow weak since the warm season approaches. He 
must go away fora few weeks and recruit his health and energies. I 
hope he will soon bewell again. Yesterday we walked out together, 
as we often do, about stmset, and I thought he spoke rather strange- 
ly. I had been silent for some time, and at last he asked me what 
I was thinking about. I told him that I had been thinking of Laura, 
who was in such a beautiful country surrounded every where with 
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memorials of a glorious past. ‘How her mind,’ I said, ‘must ex- 
pand and overflow with constantly awakening thoughts and emo- 
tions! How much more of life she comprehends, than if she had 
never been placed in those scenes !’ 

He smiled, and I began to think he would ery out ‘romantic,’ 
just as you used to do, but I was mistaken. He was not criticising 
me this time. 

‘I too,’ said he, ‘have been thinking of a friend in a distant 
and very beautiful ceuntry.’ ‘And who is he? I asked, with 
some surprise. 

He did not answer directly, but continued, still musing, ‘I 
think a great deal about my friend of late, I long to see him, and 
I have reason to think that we shall not be much longer separated. 
His country, Isabel, is a thousand times more enchanting than Italy, 
and he is surrounded by richer and better memorials of the past than 
is your far off friend. Beautiful souls, captives that he has made 
free, stand around him, and then praise him and look on him with 
immortal pleasure !” 

O Laura, how his face glowed as he spoke these words, and how 
my own heart sank as I understood their meaning. But I do not be- 
lieve he is so very ill. He will be better soon, and when you return 
we shall all be so happy together.” 

“* May 25th.—The spring term of my school has closed, and I shall 
be a teacher no more henceforth and forever! Congratulate me, 
O my best Laura, on having regained my freedom after so many long 
years of labor. Rejoice with me that nuw my days and weeks are 
my own! [I shall now settle down quietly, as a peaceful, contented 
old maid. Byegones shall be byegones. I live henceforth in the pre- 
sent and for the future. Elias shall be, as he ever has been, the 
object of my love and care. I will try to make his home pleasant 
and his labors light, by comforting and encouraging him always, and 
then,when I go to my lonely grave, it will be with the thought that 
my woman’s mission has not been wholly neglected nor unaccomplish> , 
ed. If Elias should marry—but I do not think of that. He is 
still young, and will not himself think of it for years. I will try to 
fill the place of a whole family to him, for a long time to come. 

Since the school closed one of my pupils has been visiting mé, 
which is making a little variety in our quiet life. Her name is Rose 
Wentworth, the same charming little girl you so much admired 
when you last saw my school at Moorfield. She isnow about fifteen, 
but seems much younger. She isa merry, musical little thing, and 
fills our whole house with her songs. Elias seems very much pleased 
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with her cheerful, childish ways, and I am glad for his sake, as well 
as my own, that she is here. It was only the next day after she 
came that he said she had the soul of a woman, with the innocence 
and simplicity of a child. ‘But after all,’ said he, ‘it will not be 
long before the knowledge of the world and mixture with its life will 
wear away half of that for which she is beautiful now. What a pity 
that some cannot be always children !’ 

I did not think so, but would not tell him my thought. I think 
there is a joy in knowing and comprehending life, in feeling its 
beauty, its mystery and sacredness, in the never absent conscious- 
ness of a Holy, Invisible Power, which the sunny heart of child- 
hood rarely comprehends. 

Rose is the daughter of wealthy and fashionable people, and has 
not been taught much of the things beyond this world and time. 
You would be almost amused, Laura, to see the earnestness with 
which Elias seeks to instil his own faith into her mind. He is sowing 
the precious seed with greater zeal than I ever knew him to mani- 
fest before, but as yet, it does not, apparently, begin to take 
root. Rose will stand before him and listen to his arguments and 
persuadings, her bright eyes fixed gravely upon him and seeming to 
drink in every word, but the moment he has ended, she will spring 
away, laughing and singing, as careless and gay as ever. Then Elias, 
unsuccessful preacher, will sigh as he gazes after her, but soon his 
book is thrown down and he goes to seek her, and as I see them re- 
turning together from the field or the garden, with their faces of 
sunshine, I think that they are both very fair to look upon, Laura ! 

Last evening Elias had one of his dull headaches, and he made 
Rose sit by his side and read to him such passages as he chose from 
the Bible. I sat at a little distance, and looked and listened quietly. 
After a while he opened the book at the last chapter of Revelation, 
and gave it to her to read. Rose read, slowly and distinctly as he 
has taught her, and, for the first time, the wonderful and mystical 
words seemed to inspire her young spirit with awe. Unconsciously 
she paused after every verse, and when she read, ‘There shall be no 
night there,’ she laid down the book, and asked Elias to explain the 
meaning of these words. ‘ Does it mean, Mr. Quincy, that it will 
be always day? I do not like to think it.’ 

He looked up smilingly into her serious face. ‘ Why not!’ he 
asked ; and I, too, exclaimed ‘ Why not ? with some curiosity. 

* Because heaven “cannot be beautiful,’ she said smilingly, ‘ and 
it is hard for me to imagine that such a never ending day would be 
always pleasant. Will there be no night there?” 
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‘We cannot know, Rose,’ answered ‘Elias, ‘whether the angels 
dwell in a world where there is the variety of a heavenly day and 
night, or not, but I think this passage refers to something different. 
It means that there shall be no spiritual darkness, that there we 
shall see clearly, as we cannot here, in the brightest day.’ 

Rose bent her head and mused for a moment, while Elias watched 
her countenance in his peculiar way, and then, with that expression 
of perfect simplieity which she sometimes wears, she asked, 

‘ How shall we know each other there ? 

‘You have asked a deep question,’ said Elias. ‘ Isabel, what 
think you, shall we know our Rose in heaven, by her blue eyes and 
bright hair ?’ € 

I could not help saying that if this Wasgthe truth, and outward 
looks, the features of our earthly life, weregto“fe our guides to recog- 
nition, that some would be known, in the spirit-world, by deformities 
as well as beauties of form and face. And we hope that all is beauty 
there. 

‘I believe,’ said Elias, ‘ that our outward form has little to do 
with the world to come, for, in this life, how often do we see a beau- 
tiful spirit in a miserable body. No: spirits that know and com- 
prehend each other here, will even so, spiritually, know and recog- 
nize each other there, and not from any external features,’ 

‘IT understand. I understand,’ cried Rose. ‘ And shall we not 
know many there whom we never saw in this world ?’ 

‘Yes, dear Rose,’ said Elias. ‘ We shall recognize instantly and 
gladly, those spirits whom we have recognized and loved here below, 
as we have seen them revealed and expressed in their poetry, or elo- 
quence, or music, or in their great deeds, though we have never seen 
their outward forms. How well do we love the spirits of many whom 
we have never seen, yet known, and I believe we shall recognize 
them there, just as we shall those whom we have lived with when on 
earth. That world is hidden in mystery, yet there are some things 
we cannot help feeling and believing.’ 

ose read to the end of the chapter with a thoughtful, demure 
countenance, and as Elias rested his face in his hand, I could not 
tell whether he was thinking or listening. 

I could write a great deal more to-night, Laura, for I think of 
many things I wish to tell you, but it is the hour of evening prayers, 
and I must go to Elias and. Rose. I hear her voice now, coming 
from the study. She is singing to my brother a song he himself 
taught her, and a beautiful song it is. Hark! she is singing, 
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‘ We know that the bowers are green and fair 
In the light of that summer shore, 
And we know that the friends we have lost are there, 
They are there—they are there—and they weep no more. 


“ June 20th. 

“‘ Rose is still with us. At the end of the first week of her visit, 
her parents wrote to her that they were going on a journey and must 
take her with them, but I sent a request.that she might be allowed 
to stay, and Rose herself pleaded so earnestly, that they gave her 
permission. She is quite an addition to our small household, she is 
so gay and active. In order that none of her time shall be wasted, 
and also that her aS, = nay be pleased with the manner in which 
her visit has been occu . have been giving her lessons in draw- 
ing, for which shé s * decided taste. The whole morning is 
consecrated to study. Elias writes his sermons, and, at the same 
table, Rose copies her drawing lesson. I told Elias, at first, that if 
she was any trouble to him, he should be alone when he was writing: 
but he replied that he would rather have her with him. ‘Nothing,’ 
he said, ‘ suggested good thoughts so easily and pleasantly, as the 
sight of her young face.’ SolI leave them to study together, and 
attend to my household duties. 

““T suppose it is wrong, but sometimes I feel lonely and almost 
sad, since Rose has come, when I see Elias devoting so much of his 
time and thoughts to her. Not that he lacks in brotherly atten- 
tions and kindness to me, but I am beginning to see, what I should 
have seen before, that I cannot always dwell alone in his heart, 
though he may in mine. It seems very strange when I think it over, 
that Rose, young, thoughtless Rose, may have a place there, which I, 
with all my sister-love, can never fill. And then unbidden comes a ray 
of light on my heart, floating from the blessed island of happiness 
which I passed by, so long ago, and again it seems to lie before me, 
and I dream that I may again walk its pleasant shores, with one 
whose path I have not known for years. 0, poor, dreaming heart, 
not in this world ! 

When I sit at evening, hour after hour, and see the beautiful, 
young Rose, at my brother’s side, while he, looking so happy and 
noble, instils into her mind his own thoughts and hopes, as if he 
were consecrating her, as well as himself, to a sacred life, Laura, I 
sometimes feel like crying out, ‘I cannot give thee up.’ But I 
will try to be unselfish.” 
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BY INES. 
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( Concluded.) 


“ June 30th. 

“She is gone! Dear, beautiful, loving little Rose. I never 
knew how warmly she had twined herself about my heart, until the 
carriage which bore her from me had disappeared, and I turned back 
to our lonely house. The house is empty! A fairy form, a smiling 
eye, and a singing voice, have gone out of it, and I miss them most 
keenly. But again I must strive to be unselfish, and must make 
home cheerful and pleasant to him. 

She went on Monday. The Sabbath preceding, Elias, though 
more feeble than usual, preached all day, and all day Rose and I 
went to hear him. I could not help being sad when I thought it 
was the last time she would sit beside me in that little church and 
listen to my brother’s voice, and then came a fear over me that the 
proud and brilliant world into which she was so soon to enter, would 
wear away the remembrance and influence of the short weeks she 
had spent with us. I felt that it would be hard, if ever we met 
again, to find her only a beautiful worldling. I know not what 
thoughts pervaded Elias’s mind, yet I could not help feeling that he 
was all the time lifting a prayer heavenward, that the words he 
uttered that day might sink into her heart and bear fruit for eter- 
nity. Surely, never did he utter such thrilling, and, as it seemed to 
me, inspired words, as on that last Sabbath afternoon. This was 
his text, ‘ There shall be no night there.’ I cannot tell you of it, 
because I can only give you the shadow where you ought to behold 
the substance, but through it all his mind seemed lifted beyond the 
earth. Many were the tearful eyes in that congregation, tears of 
rapturous faith and hope, while he painted that land where spirits 
dwell in light, and God is all in all. 

Rose was to go in the coach to B——, and there her father 
waited for her. In the morning Elias gave her a little gold cross 
and asked her to wear it in remembrance of him. ‘ But more than 
this, dear Rose,’ said he, ‘ wear it as the emblem of « holy and pure 
faith, and strive to make that faith your own.’ He would have said 
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more, but Rose burst into tears, in her quick, passionate way, and 
promised to be all he wished. 

She has been gone now about a week, and we are gradually re- 
turning to our old ways. Elias does not confine himself so closely 
to his studies as formerly, but goes out among his people a great 
deal, and strives to do good to every one of them by word or deed. 
This morning I discovered him all ready to go out, but standing by 
his table and looking at a book, on whose blank leaf Rose had written 
her name in a dozen fanciful ways. I stood beside him, and could 
not repress a sigh at the recollections which it awakened. ‘ Why 
do you sigh, Isabel ? asked my brother, kindly. So I told himI was 
thinking of what we had lost. 

His countenance changed and lighted up in his own peculiar way, 
and he exclaimed, ‘ Nothing is Jost, Isabel. Every good gift which 
we possess for a while, leaves its influence and its presence with us 
after we see it no more. QO, Isabel! could you but feel as I do, that 
out of our whole life, nothing is lost.’ 

‘I cannot believe it,’ I replied almost bitterly. ‘I have already 
lost much, and I feel even now that I shall lose more.’ 

‘No ! we are God’s, and we are living to God,’ he said earnestly. 
‘ All that he gives us is His, and we are His. And I say this, not 
from a cold and vain philosophy, but because He has given me 
strength to place my treasure in heaven.’ 

He turned away, and I begged him not to go out, for he had 
walked several miles the day before and needed rest. But he would 
go, saying with a smile : 

‘I must work while the day lasts, for the night cometh.’ 

O, Laura! sometimes I think I already behold the foreshadowing 
of that night.” 

“ Oor. 3d. 

‘“‘T know that the Italian sunshine is beaming now upon your 
happy forehead, my Laura, and night after night I dream of seeing 
you as you pause with rapt delight before the great temples and 
phidees, or receive inspiration from the glorious works of the old 
inasters. :rAnd again I behold you at your old home, and you smile 
strikindly,dw they while I unfold to you all my sorrow. 

Last night I dreamed that we stood together in St. Peter’s 
ghitrth,: aadoit fyassthe hour when the vesper song wanders through 
the -greattemple, lik assed but holy spirit. Your face was glowing 
with -delightwhilg ay thead,.yas,bowed in an unutterable sadness, 
and; still thd sweet; kolesnn{musig, Agwed into my soul, deep and 
iver sleapery mntiLaty whole being ayastilled with, it. Then, I thought, 
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I arose, pervaded with a sense of some holy and awful presence, and 
you were no more beside me, but in your place an angel*stood, lean- 
ing towards me with a kind, familiar face, and the voice of Elias 
said to me : . 

‘ Do not weep, Isabel. Iam not dead. I live! I live andIlam 
happy !’ 

Then I awoke, and ever since, I have believed the voice from 
heaven, and I do not weep. 

Elias failed very rapidly through the summer months, and at last 
was obliged to resign his place in the sacred desk. This was hard 
for him ; his whole soul was wedded to the work—but hegaid it was 
for the best. I began to think him more of a saint than any thing 
earthly. Certainly I never saw one whose days passed in so near 
communion with heaven, as his. 

The last night of summer came, and when the stars shone out, I 
drew aside the curtain, as he requested, and lifting his head from 
the pillow, which was near the window, for a long time he gazed 
steadfastly into the sky. One by one, they blossomed into light, the 
beautiful, golden flowers of heaven. 

‘Soon I shall walk that garden of God,’ said Elias in @ low voice, 
‘and I shall see clearly. There shall be no night there.’ 

I was quite calm. I could find only resignation and hope in his 
presence. He had not for some weeks mentioned Rose Wentworth, 
and now I asked him if he had any message for her. ‘Tell Rose,’ 
he answered, ‘ if you ever see her again. that my prayer for her wali, 
that she might be kept pute from the world—that she might dwél 
in the world, not of it.’ And after being silent a little while he said, 
‘I have given her to God, and I believe that he will guide her feet, 
and bring us all into His presence in peace.’ This was all he said 
about Rose. 

By-and-bye he said to me, ‘ Be hopeful, be trustful, dear Isabel. 
Live to God and nothing shall be lost.’ 

The night passed. He said but little, yet every word was full of 
consolation to me. Morning came, and:Blias, was in heaven ! 

I am no longer at Moorfield. How could I stay when the grave 
of all my earthly hope was there! I immediately accepted an appli- 
cation I had received a little while before, and am now settled in a 
New England town, as governess in a. wealthy and amiable family, 
My two pupils, Anna and Elsie Carl, are intelligent and interesting 
children, and by fully occupying my time, they prevent my thoughts 
from returning to and brooding over the past. Thisis well. I shall 
continue to employ every moment, as far as can, that my life and 
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my energies may not be wasted. I received a letter from you, dear 
Laura, just* before leaving Moorfield. Its pleasant pages did my 
heart good. You say you will be absent one year, and will then re- 
turn and settle quietly down, away from the noisy world, to think 
over what you have seen, and profit by it. Iam glad that the future 
looks so bright to you. My journal has grown very long, but I think 
you will not weary of it. I shall add no more at present, but send 
you what I have written. May good angels keep you ! 
IsaBEL Q——.” 

It was with some curiosity that I sought John’s countenance after 
reaching the end of this sad letter. Heart of flint! There was not 
the faintest indication of a “tear in his eye !” But he said I might go 
on ; he should like to hear how she happened to get married. “ This 
will tell you all about it,” I said, while I unfolded the letter next in 
order. 


“ WitLispurGH, Jan. 5th. 
“© Laura, what a world is this! Out of light flows darkness, 
and out of darkness light! On these dear journal pages, I can and 
must picture both my life’s shadow and sunshine. Laura! I think 
I see the first grey of the coming morning ! 
The Carl family dined New-Year’s day with a friend who resides 


in the city of A , five miles from Willisburgh. I went also 
with my pupils. I will not stop to tell you of my morning sleigh- 
ride, though I enjoyed it exceedingly, and could paint a very glow- 
ing picture of its pleasures, but will pass it over, hastening to 
unfold the end. We had a delightful day. Anna and Elsie were in 
high spirits, and their wild mirth infected me, in spite of myself, 
until I was gayer than I had been since leaving Moorfield. If you, 
with those merry children, had been by my: side, I should have been 
quite happy. Not even the ever-present memory of my Elias could 
have shadowed our enjoyment. But you were not with me, and I 
could only waft a blessing on your distant way. 

Mr. Carl was engaged to be 4t home in the evening, so at half- 
past four we took leave of his friend. As I stood by the front win- 
dow, robing little Elsie in hood and furs, she exclaimed : 

‘Look, Miss Quincy! who is that gentleman talking with papa ?’ 

I did look, and directly beneath the window, in animated conver- 
sation with Mr. Carl, stood the form of one that it thrilled my very 
soul to behold. Laura, do you remember when I told you of the 
one sweet romance which had been hidden in my breast so long? I 
know that you remember. Well, where it had been dark and deso- 
late in my heart, suddenly there was light ; where it had been winter 
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so long, the summer came, and the flower which had been shadowed 
and overgrown by weeds, lifted its head, and suddenly sprung into 
bloom. 

All this passed through my soul in a moment’s time, while I gazed 
on that remembered form, and that remembered face, and heard, as 
in a dream, that remembered voice. 

How little changed he was! How like the image that had been 
gazing reproachfully on me for years! And now in my heart I felt 
and acknowledged that the hand of God had led me there. 

‘Miss Quincy ! Miss Quincy !’ cried Anna Carl, who was already 
outside of the door: ‘ Come, we are all ready !’ 

Would he not turn away? Would he stand there, smiling and 
talking, while we entered the carriage ?’ 

‘Come, Miss Quincy !’ cried Anna from the bottom of the steps. 

I saw him start, I saw him look curiously toward the little girl, 
who, all unconscious, was dancing up and down on the step. He 
had then recognized my name. But I must go. I must pass before 
him, and I caught up little Elsie in my arms, saying the steps were 
too slippery for her, and hurried into the carriage. But when I was 
seated with Elsie in my lap, I could not help turning to look upon 
his face once more. Ther® he still stood, gazing steadily and earn- 
estly on me, A single, hurried bow of recognition was exchanged, 
and then the sleighebells were ringing briskly, and I was borne along 
over streets and roads which I saw no more than if I had been blind. 

And now, Laura, I think you have a right to know who George 
Howard is, and what he isto me. This I shall tell you in as few 
words as possible. 

Not long before my father’s failure and death, I spent a winter in 
Philadelphia with the widowed sister of my father. I was but six- 
teen, very much spoiled by the flattery and the indulgence which my 
father’s wealth allowed me, and very fond of exhibiting my accom- 
plishments. These were truly considerable for a girl of that age, 
but that was no excuse for my vanity. Like many romantic girls 
of sixteen, I expected that no less than some great poet or statesman, 
or, if not one of these, some millionaire was destined to be my 
future’ spouse, and when George Howard, pleased at first with my 
intellectual attainments, began to reveal to me a deeper sentiment 
than admiration, I was as much surprised at his*boldness as secretly 
pleased with his attentions. He was a poor law-student, but his 
rare wealth of mind was better than a gold mine, and I really appre- 
ciated his excellence. He loved me, as a noble man loves, firmly and 
sincerely, and I loved him, far better than I myself fully knew. 
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But he was poor, and O, how proud wasI! I would rather stifle 
and crush a pure and growing affection, than to give up my golden 
dreams. So at last, when he frankly confessed to me all his feelings 
and hopes, I as frankly told him that I preferred him, but would not 
accept him, He did not seem angry in the least, though he perfectly 
understood me, but said, ‘ You are very young, Isabel, and do not 
know the future. I will not trouble you more, but I cannot and will 
not forget you; and, perhaps, when you know life and your own 
heart better, I will come to you again !’ 

Then he bade me a kind, manly farewell. Before the door closed 
behind him, I longed to call him back, but still my foolish pride for- 
bade. I remained some weeks longer with my aunt, and then returned 
home, having never again seen Howard. But that hour was the 
hour of my awaking from the false to the real, and after that hour I 
never for one moment cherished the romantic dreams I had trusted 
in before. HowI have reproached myself for my folly—but in vain. 
O, I know life and my own heart now !” 


JAN. 15th. 

“This morning, at the breakfast table, Mr. Carl said to his wife; 
‘I expect our old friend Mr. Howard will be here to-day. I saw 
him a few moments, on New-Year’s day, {nd talked over some busi- 
ness with him, in which we are both interested, and he promised to 
ride over some day this week.’ . 

‘I shall be glad to see him,’ said his wife. ‘ He is a very agreea- 
ble, intelligent man.’ ‘A fine lawyer too,’ said her husband. ‘ He 
stands at the head of the profession in A——.’ 

And I am only a poor governess ! 

* Will he dine with us ?’ asked Mrs. Carl. 

‘It is very probable,’ replied her husband, ‘ but if not, he will 
take tea with us.’ Mrs. Carl again repeated, ‘ I shall be glad to see 
him,’ and the subject was changed. O, Laura, how shall I meet him !” 


JAN. 18th. 

“George Howard did not come to dine with the Carl family, but 
in the afternoon, Elsie, whose seat was near the window, gave notice 
of his arrival. I bade her be quiet and attend to her books, and I 
myself was never more quiet without, more restless and feverish 
within. ‘ How shall I meet him ?’ was the question which kept con- 
stantly returning to my mind.” I heard his voice below in the parlor, 
and all through the hour before tea-time, that voice, distinctly heard, 
was sounding in myears. Annie and Elsie whispered and were idle, 
for the first time, without notice or reproof. Something different 
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filled my thoughts. Just before tea, Mrs, Carl came into the study, 
and asked me to come down and be introduced to her friend Mr. 
Howard. But now that the time had come, a sudden shrinking 
made me desire to put it off—a cowardly but not unnatural fear 
made me say, ‘I have a headache, Mrs. Carl, and must ask you to 
excuse me until after tea.’ : 

‘You do look very pale,’ said she kindly. ‘ Perhaps you had bet- 
ter lie down a little while ; then come down and I will venture to 
promise that you will find Mr. Howard very entertaining.’ 

I did not doubt it, in the least. I knew his powers of old. 

With this she went down again, taking the children with her.— 
But not fifteen minutes had passed, before Anna came running into 
the room, her face sparkling with pleasure, saying she had some- 
thing of great importance to tell me. I did not ask her what it was, 
but she went on— 

‘Mother just asked Mr. Howard if he had ever seen you, and he 
said he knew you well, several years ago. ‘‘ She was a very. attrae- 
tive girl,” he said.’ 

‘You need not repeat what he said, Anna.’ 

*Q, but I must, Miss Quincy !’ she replied. ‘Mother then said 
she did not know what you used to be, but ‘that now you were cer- 
tainly a very lovely woman, And Mr. Howard said, ‘I know it.— 
I have lately heard a very interesting account of her character, and 
have reason to think that even more might be said of her.” ’ 

‘That will do, Anna,’ said I. 

‘Let me tell you one thing more, Miss Quincy !’ she pleaded. 

‘No, my dear,’ said I, trying to smile, ‘you have flattered me 
quite enough already.’ 

‘ Well now, don’t you feel pleased ?’ asked she, dancing away. ‘I 
wish people would say such nice things about me.’ 

After tea, when I was all ready to go down, Annie came up 
again, with a troubled face, and said that thé evening was spoiled. 
‘Why ?’ I asked. 

‘Why, Elsie is taken ill,’ said she, ‘and mother has put her to 
bed, and says I must stay in her room to help take care of her, 
Father, too, has gone for the doctor.’ 

‘ And where is Mr. Howard ?’ 

‘He went out when father did, I believe, and has probably gone 
down town to the office.’ 

‘He is gone, then,’ I thought, half with relief, half with pain. 

‘I will go to Elsie’s room, and see what I can do there,’ said I ; 
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but Annie said her mother told her not to disturb me, and with a 
sober face, she withdrew. 

I went slowly down to the parlor. There was no lamp there, and 
I was glad—for there was ever something soothing to me in the first 
shadowy darkness of evening, and now I wished for this influence. 
I opened the piano, and as soon as I had touched the keys, a warm 
and deep inspiration moved me, and I played, as I never can when 
listeners are around me, from my very soul. Beethoven’s solemn, 
mystic melodies came to my mind, and as I recalled them, they 
seemed to possess such a new sweetness and power, that I almost 
felt the instrument had found a soul. As I played, my sadness 
vanished—a blessed calm flowed over my spirit. I only thought how 
great and beautiful was the soul of him who could compose such 
sweet harmonies. That soul, glowing and glorious with genius, 
alone was present to my mind and heart. O music, divine spirit, 
thy voice is the voice of angels! 

Suddenly I had a consciousness that some one in the room had 
arisen and approached me. I ceased playing, and tremblingly rose, 
half in hope, half in fear. ‘Isabel!’ said George, for it was he ; 
the moon had risen, and we could see each other clearly—the whole 
room was flooded with her light. I went towards him ; but, in the 
fullness of my emotion, I could not utter a word. But he took 
my hand, and then he spoke to me such words of kindness and af- 
fection, as I had never dared to hope he would speak to me again. 
O, Laura! when we can sit side by side, I will tell you of our meet- 
ing—but I cannot now. 

He had heard, years ago, that I was married! A poor, foolish 
woman, who suspected his love for me, wished to make her own 
daughter pleasing to him, and told him this wretched falsehood to 
wean his heart from me. ‘ Then I tried to forget you,’ he said, ‘but 
that was impossible. O, Isabel! take back those cold, proud words 
you spoke to me long ago. I have always loved you, and now we 
fully know each other. Take back those proud words!’ And I 
took them back, telling him how unworthy I was when he first gave 
me his love. But he would not let me say so. ‘I know all your 
worth, all your goodness, Isabel,’ said he, ‘and I believe that God 
will henceforth smile upon our love.’ 

And, Laura, when in a little while Mrs. Carl came in, and soon 
after her husband, George, with a look of pride and happiness 
which sunk into my heart, introduced me to those dear friends as 
the future Mrs. Howard ! Can you imagine their surprise, my Laura? 

20th.—I must add just a word more before sending off this great 
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package. George spent last evening with me, and I told him all 
about Elias. It was pleasant to talk to some one, as I wished, 
about him. I remain here this winter with my friends, the Carl 
family, and when the spring comes, we are to be married. Dear 
Laura, send me your good wishes, gs I send you my fervent blessing. 
Farewell.” 


Here again I paused, and waited for John’s comments. ‘‘ Go on, 
Laura,” said he—* let us hear the end of the matter.” 


“ A , June 26th. 

“‘T have just received and read your long letter, my dear Laura, 
in which you promise to be with me, before the summer ends. What 
warm delight it will give me to see your face again, and to listen to 
your happy account of the wonderful and beautiful things you have 
seen. Hasten, old Time, swiftly as you will, and bring to me my 
long-missed friend ! 

We were married very quietly, one lovely May morning, at St. 
John’s church in Willisburg. I had only your presence to wish for. 
You know there is always one thing more which we desire. I need 
not tell you of our happiness—that you shall judge of, for yourself, 
when you are with me again. But I must relate to you one little 
incident. 

Not many days ago, at an @vening party, a beautiful, richly dressed 
young girl passed by me, and with a gay air, joined a group of young 
people near me. It was Rose Wentworth—I knew her in a moment. 
I could not help being moved at the recollections with which her 
presence inspired me. I pointed her out to my husband, and told 
him it was Rose. He looked at her attentively fora moment. ‘I 
know her,’ he said—‘ she is the only child of the wealthy merchant, 
Wentworth. Her parents are constantly bringing her forward, and 
exhibiting her beauty, although she is so young. Would you like to 
speak with her, Isabel ?? I told him I did wish very much to tell 
her of my brother, and to give her his message. He smiled, and said 
he feared it would be lost upon her—that she was not now what she 
was a year ago. 

At this moment she looked towards me, and I perceived the truth 
of his remark. The girl of sixteen was not the child of 
fifteen. I could read change and worldliness already in that 
young face. But she recognized me, and came to me instantly 
with one of her most charming smiles. A strong emotion was in my 
heart, and I led her into a more quiet room, and there questioned 
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her of herself. I told her too of Elias’ death, but I could not tell 
her how one who was now an angel had loved her. At last I said— 
* Rose, when Elias was dying, he told me to tell you that his prayer 
for you was that you might be kept pure from the world.’ ‘ He re- 
membered Rose then,’ said she, pressing a kiss on my cheek. I told 
her we both remembered and loved her. ‘I have remembered him 
too,’ she said, and she showed me the little cross. I longed to say 
more, but some one called her, and she glided gracefully away, un- 
conscious as ever of the love which a holy and now blessed spirit had 
borne her. 
‘Oh world! oh life! oh time!’ 


But Rose has promised to come often to see me, and I will, with 
my whole heart, strive to influence her to become all that Elias 
prayed she might be. I have faith. I believe that a Holy One 
ruleth all things. I trust in Him, and I know he will fulfil his 
promises to them that love him. Now, Laura, I can believe in the 
words which Elias said—‘ We are God’s, we live to God, and out of 
our whole life, nothing is lost.’ 

And my heart, warm with faith, repeats the words of a song I 
have seen and remembered— 


‘ Though the leaves are dead which wreathe the present, 
And the voices of the past have lost their magic strain, 
There is not one flower which will not blossom, 
Not one song which will not waken in the heart again.’ 


Farewell, IsaBeL Howapp.” 





EVENING HYMN 


Tus shades of night around are cast, 
And twilight dews are falling fast 
Upon a sinful world. 
Hear, gracious God! O hear my prayer, 
And let my safety be Thy care, 
And keepme from the tempter’s snaro, 
Until the bell, at morn, shall tell 
Night’s sable robes are furl’d. 


Oh God! whate’er of wrong I’ve done 
Since I, an erring child, begun 

Upon thy care to live— 
All wicked words I may have’ said— 
All wicked thoughts my heart hath fed— 
Now, for the sake of Him whé bled 
And died for me, on Calvary, 

I pray Thee to forgive. 





THE WAR OF THE ROSES. 


[SEB ENGRAVING.] 


~_—_—__—O OOS 
BY DAVID M,. 8TONE, 


Tue ‘* War of the Roses” is in some respects the most remarka- 
ble in the annals of history. It began with the battle of St. 
Albans, in 1455, and lasted for thirty years, deluging England with 
blood. The historian, the novelist, the dramatist, and the painter 
have each conspired to throw around this long protracted civil strife 
@ special interest, until a bare allusion to it has power to send a 
thrill to the coldest heart. The origin of this contest is too well 
known, to require more than a passing mention. Henry VI.,de- 
scended from the Duke of Lancaster, third son of Edward III., was 
opposed, on account of his weakness and incapacity, by Richard, 
Duke of York, who was descended by his mother from the only 
daughter of the Duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III. 
Richard at first confined his opposition to the impolitic measures of 
the imbecile king, but finally having strengthened himself by various 
alliances, and increased popularity with the people, put forward his 
pretensions to the crown. This contest between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, one of whom adopted the white and the other the red 
rose as.a badge for themselves and adherents, was decided in favor of 
the former ; but so remarkable were the alternations of victory be- 
tween the two, that the simplest history of the struggle has all the 
air of a romance. If Henry had been left to himself he would have 
made a feeble resistance to the assault upon his throne; but his 
advisers had chosen for him a queen possessed of uncommon abilities, 
through whose energy and heroism the kingly prerogative was bravely 
defended. 

Margaret of Anjou, who thus became the leading spirit of the 
house of Lancaster, was a daughter of Regneir, titular king of Sicily, 
Naples and Jerusalem. With these high sounding titles, her father’s 
kingly territory was embraced within small limits, but Margaret was 
a queen whose brilliant talents needed no lustre of ancestral dignity. 
To the rarest personal beauty, she united a mind of no common 
order, highly cultivated talents, and a courage, sagacity, and love 
of enterprise seldom combined in one person, of either sex. If she 
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exhibited, at times, a cruelty inconsistent with the gentle temper 
which is considered the greatest ornament of her sex, it must be 
attributed less to a native ferocity of disposition, than to that vin- 
dictiveness of feeling created by the unnatural strife into which she 
was forced, in defence of her crown and her life. The death of her 
great rival, the Duke of York, who was defeated and slain in a 
pitched battle under the walls of Sandal Castle, did not end the 
contest. His son Edward had all his father’s courage, and more 
than his father’s talents, and under him the white rose was in its 
turn victorious. Margaret was defeated at Hedgeley Inver, and 
again at Hexham. On the last-mentioned field, her forces were 
completely routed, and she was driven, without friends or an escort, 
save Prince Edward, her only child, then but nine years of age, to 
seek shelter in the depths of the forest. Here she was seized by a 
band of outlaws, which had become common in those evil times, and 
not only despoiled of all her jewels and other valuables, but very 
inhumanly treated. Bravely, however, she bore their rudeness, pre- 
ferring the chances of escaping unrecognized, to the courtesy she 
might have exacted by making known her station, with the possi- 
bility of being betrayed into the hands of her enemies. The rich 
jewels who had at first attracted the robbers, finally gave her an 
opportunity for flight. While her captors were disputing about the 
distribution of the booty, she made good her escape, and still with no 
companionship but that of her boy, plunged farther into the recesses 
of the forest. After many days of wandering, during which she first 
in her life felt the pinchings of absolute want, she emerged from her 
dreary hiding place into the more open country. Here a new trial 
awaited her ; for she was again attacked by a single robber, who 
with his drawn sword, presented at her breast, demanded a ransom. 
She had nothing left with which to bribe her assailant, and but for 
her heroic spirit must have perished. The boy clung to her skirts, 
but even then turned a bold face to the outlaw who was menacing 
the queen. 

Pointing to the young Edward, Margaret boldly claimed the rob- 
ber’s protection for the son of his king. 

Moved by her strange beauty, which suffering and privation seemed 
but to enhance, and won by the confidence which she placed in his 
loyalty, the robber became at once the friend and protector of the 
royal fugitives, and led them in safety to the sea coast, where they 
embarked for the continent, and sought refuge at her father’s court. 

A few years after, while Prince Edward was still a beardless youth, 
they returned once more to claim their royal prerogative. King 
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Edward IV. by marrying the widow of Sir John Grey under circum- 
stances that reflect but little lustre upon his name, created many 
and powerful enemies, and the house of Lancaster once more set up: 
the standard. Alternate success and defeat, produced by the most 
unlooked for events, kept up the bloody contest, until by a singular 
mistake which lost to Warwick the battle of Barnet, the white rose 
was again victorious, and Queen Margaret and her son soon after fell 
into the power of the conquerors. The gallant conduct of Prince 
Edward in the presence of the royal victor is too well known to need 
recital ; but his brave spirit only insured his speedier execution. A 
blow in the face from the gauntleted hand of the enraged monarch 
was the signal of his condemnation, and he was despatched on the 
spot by the daggers of Gloucester, Clarence, and others. 

Margaret was thrown into prison, but afterwards ransomed by 
Louis of France, and died in 1482, about ten years after the death 
of herson. The cruelties and usurpation of Richard III., who had 
been named regent during the minority of King Edward’s son, but 
had seized upon the throne, again lighted the flame of civil discord, 
which was only extinguished by the death of the tyrant, and the 
union of both the white and red roses in the reign of Henry and 
Elizabeth. 





“HOW STUPID.” 


A tapy friend of ours hired a robust young woman, fresh from 
“ green Erin,” to help her with the May cleaning, and directed her, 
at the commencement of her labors, to “‘ sweep the stairs.” A few 
minutes after, the mistress came out into the hall, to watch the pro- 
gress of her work, and found that the girl had actually commenced 
at the lower stair, sweeping that off, and then the next above it— 
and so on, toward the top! She was toomuch amused to be indig- 
nant, but on narrating the circumstance to the rest of the family, 
asked her husband “‘ why such stupid people were born into the 
world ?” ‘If all were as sensible as thee, Sara,” the husband re- 
plied, gently, ‘‘ there would be no servants to undertake the May 
cleaning !” When we complain of the incapacity of menials, do we 
not forget, that but for this incapacity there might be no menials ? 
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SPRING MELODY. 


BY INEZ. 


Ancet of Spring! 

Thou with the tender violet eyes, 

Thou with the pure, white wing ! 

Unto my spirit bring 

Echoes from thy celestial melodies. 

I know that thou art near, 

Amid the leaves I hear 

Thy whisper, and the light of thy deep glance, 
Is falling even now 

Like starlight on my brow, 

And the winds tell me of thee, as they dance 
Waywardly by, 

To an unwritten melody. 


And with a smile of light, 

More beautiful than morning’s golden wing, 
Gleamed on my watching sight 

The Angel of the Spring,— 

Gleamed like a softly waking star of night. 


Borne silently away, 

The Angel’s hand in mine, 

I stood where singing waters play, 

And great elm branches twine 

Green arches and green bowers 

Over the Spring’s white blooming flowers. 

And stealing softly up 

From every blossom’s cup, 

Uttered by every leaf and every wave, 

A clear, low, thrilling voice of melody I heard ; 
And from its wood-nest springing, 

A wild bird 

Caught the sweet note, and upward soaring, singing, 
Unto the Holy One its blessed tribute gave. 


Borne silently away, 

The Angel’s hand in mine, 

The silvery clouds around me lay, 

Bathed in the clear sunshine. 

A thousand lyres seemed hid 

Their glistening folds amid, 

For as the winds breathed lightly, faintly past, 
They swept Aolian strings, 

And wild, sweet murmurings, 

Of wordless song, upon the air were cast. 
Wave after wave was given 

To the free winds, and then my spirit knew. 
As the last ripple melted in the blue, 

I heard an echo dim, 

Of Earth’s great choral hymn, 

Flowing still onward to the gate of Heaven! 


Borne silently away, 

The Angel’s hand in mine, 

Though nevermore I heard that song divine, 
Nor that sweet woodland lay, 

I felt that life o’erflows with melody, 

If the heart listens meekly, hopefully. 





LITTLE ANNE. 


—~ 


BY ALICE CRAIG, 
—_— OOO 


** A word, a look, has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 
Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour.” 


Nicut is closing around the handsome house of Mr. Blanchard, a 
master builder in the large town of Edgarton, in the vicinity of which 
he has lately erected this new and commodious dwelling. Mrs. 
Blanchard looks from the window of her comfortable sitting room ; 
a chill, sunless November day is giving place toa gloom that augurs 
ill to all wayfarers, from the occupant of the lamp-lit coach to the 
tired and homeless wanderer on foot. Mrs. Blanchard fears that the 
coming storm will arrive sooner than her husband, who has not yet 
reached his home for the night. Suddenly she throws up the win- 
dow, and calls, “‘ Patrick!” A man who is industriously trundling 
a loaded wheelbarrow across the yard, pauses, and looks toward 
her. 

“Make haste and get through with your night work ; then go to 
the kitchen and ask Biddy for one of those pieces of meat, and a loaf 
of her nice bread: step around to widow Smith’s, and see if you can- 
not do something to help her. I am afraid she, poor thing, is not as 
well prepared for this cold storm as we are.” 

Mrs. Blanchard is about to 


‘Close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains,” 


and shut out the dreary night from her cheerful abode ; but she has 
not barred the doors of her warm heart against her less happy fellow 
beings, and her attention is again arrested by an object of the outer 
world. A little girl, perhaps ten or eleven years old, is passing. It 
is so dark that Mrs. Blanchard cannot see her face distinctly ; but, 
as the wind sweeps around the slight figure, she can see that, though 
she appears decently clad, she totters while she walks, as if hardly 
able to bear up against the fierce blast ; yet she has, certainly, much 
farther to walk, as there are no houses for some distance beyond Mr. 
Blanchard’s, in the direction in which she is moving. Again is the 
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window hastily thrown open, and again Mrs. Blanchard’s voice is 
heard. 

“¢ What in the world do you mean, child, in being out of doors and 
away from home at such a time as this? Where can you be going ?” 

“‘ Going ?” repeated the child, as if bewildered by the question— 
“No where—I mean, I don’t know, ma’am.” 

“Then you certainly ought not to go any farther. Go to the 
kitchen”—and she indicated the way thither with her hand—“ and 
I'll come and talk with you.” 

The window was at length really closed, and the benevolent woman, 
“‘on hospitable thoughts intent,” proceeded to the kitchen. The 
forlorn stranger was already seated beside the warm stove. Her 
bonnet had been removed, and her sorrowful little face was now only 
shaded by her curling hair. She was wringing her hands, with the 
pain caused by her sudden transition from the biting air without to 
the, heated atmosphere in which she now found herself. Mrs. Blan- 
chard hastened to wrap the aching fingers in a wet towel; and the 
weary child, soothed, doubtless, by this unlooked-for kindness, fell 
asleep in her chair, before a word had been elicited that would throw 
any light on her strange condition. , 

“‘ A pretty piece of work the mistress has made of it !” grumbled 
Biddy. ‘‘ Here’s this little beggar fastened on us for the night ; 
and who knows how much longer? She’s half perished, and will 
likely be sick enough when she wakes.” 

“The very best reason you could have thought of, Biddy,” said 
the kind voice of Mrs. Blanchard, “why she should not have been 
allowed to go any farther, on such a night as this. She is perfectly 
exhausted, and must have fallen down and perished entirely in the 
snow that is falling so fast, before she could have reached any other 
place of shelter.” 

“‘True enough,” responded Biddy, whose warm Irish sympathies 
awoke at this thought—though the possibility of having the poor 
child to nurse, for an indefinite time, had irritated her at first—“ the 
mistress is alwars right.” 

And she proceeded, cheerfully, to prepare a bed for the before un- 
welcome guest, and see her comfortably bestowed for the night.— 
Mr. Blanchard coming in just at this time, the particular cares of 
** the mistress” reverted tohim. Next morning, before her husband’s 
departurefor Edgarton, Mrs. Blanchard called the little stranger into 
the parlor. She had passed under Biddy’s tidying hand, and, re- 
freshed by food andsleep, presented a very different aspect from that 
which she had worn the night before, A bright-eyed, rosy child, her 
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whole face beaming with gratitude, entered the room. But with the 
first glance at the master of the house, her countenance fell—her 
eyes filled with tears, and she looked around, confusedly, as if for 
some chance of escape. 

“* Come here, my dear,” said Mrs. Blanchard, encouragingly, “you 
have nothing to be afraid of.” 

** She has a better, or, rather, a worse reason to be afraid than you 
are aware of,” said Mr. Blanchard. “ This is one of the very family _ 
we have heard so much of, within the last two or three weeks. The 
father was taken to the State Prison a few days since, and the mother 
and son are still in the county jail, for participating in the crime for 
which he was sentenced. They area notorious family. She has im- 
posed on your kindness, my dear.” . 

*‘ She has barely accepted, or submitted to what I offered,” re- 
plied the truly generous woman. “She asked for nothing, and I do 
not, yet, feel that she has imposed on me, whatever she may do here- 
after.” 

“* You will be safest in allowing her no opportunity,” said the hus- 
band. ‘How is it,” he continued, addressing the sobbing child, 
“that you have left Mrs. Sanford? She told me, only a day or 
two since, that she should keep you as long as she had reason to 
think you perfectly honest, You must have done something very ° 
bad, within a very short time, or you would not now be strolling 
about, without home or shelter.” 

The little creature still wept, and seemed unable to answer. The 
pitying Mrs. Blanchard regretted her husband’s sternness. 

“Tell us the truth, my poor child,” said she ; “‘ we will not be 
severe with you. What have you done ?” 

“Nothing, ma’am, nothing ;” she replied, at length. “ And 
Mrs. Sanford would have believed me, she said, for she had never 
caught me in a lie, if I had not belonged to such a set. But I 
never did tell her a lie. I never stole her handkerchiefs nor her 
napkin ring.” 

*¢ She has lost handkerchiefs and a napkin ring. Well, have you 
no idea what has become of them ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I think I could guess ; but I don’t like to tell.” 

* But you ought to. It is as much your duty to let Mrs. Sanford 
know who does steal from her, as to prove that you do not.” 

*¢ Then, ma’am, I will tell you all I know about it. The other 
day, Mrs. Neil, the washerwoman, was there at work. Once, in the 
afternoon, I was playing with baby George, in the kitchen entry. 
He grew tired, and I took him on my lap, and kept very still, hoping 
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he would go to sleep. The door of the washroom was open a little 
way. I did not think of watching Mrs. Neil, but I had nothing 
else to do, and could not help looking that way. I saw her hold up 
something, and heard her say to herself—‘:-Arn’t it beautiful!’ A 
little while after, I went into the kitchen for something, and I saw 
Mrs. Sanford’s two prettiest handkerchiefs lying on the table, close 
by Mrs. Neil’s shawl and bonnet. I thought, then, that they were 
what she had called so beautiful, but did not think of there being 
any thing wrong in their lying there. Yesterday, she was there 
ironing. All at once, when Mrs. Sanford happened to be in the 
kitchen, she spoke out, as if she had just thought of it— 

*«¢ Why, ma’am,’ she said, ‘ what has become of those two beau- 
tiful handkerchiefs that were in the wash yesterday? I don’t find 
them with the rest of the things.’ 

** Mrs. Sanford began to look, and they soon emptied both baskets, 
but did not find the handkerchiefs. 

“<< This is very strange,’ said Mrs. Sanford ; ‘and I have missed 
& napkin ring, too, this morning.’ 

**¢ Oh, I can soon put you in a way to find that,’ said Mrs. Neil. 
‘ Yesterday, while you were out, that Anne Finch was playing with 
little George, and I saw them have a large silver ring, I'll bet my 
dinner that she knows where it is, I always thought it would be 
wonderful, if you did not find her out to be not much better than 
the rest of her tribe.’ 

“Mrs. Sanford turned to me. I could do nothing but cry. 
Georgie did have the ring, and I had tried to take it away from him, 
but could not, without making him scream dreadfully—and I was 
afraid to do that, while his mother was gone. I had to let him 
keep it, but forgot it afterwards, and could not tell what had become 
of it. I tried to tell my mistress so—but she was very angry, and 
would hardly hear me : she would not believe me, at all. She said 
she had hoped that I would show that the pains she had taken to 
teach me what was right, had not been thrown away; but I had 
disappointed her ; I must give back her things or leave her house. 
I could not give her the things, so I came away. Mrs, Sanford told 
me that when I had found a place to stay, I might come back and 
get my clothes: but I do not care for them, while she and every 
body else thinks I steal and tell lies. I wanted to get away so far 
that nobody would know me, or anything about me.” 

Mrs. Blanchard looked in her husband’s face for his opinion. He 
answered her questioning glance with an incredulous smile. 

“ A well got up story,” said he, ‘‘ They are as artful as they are 
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thievish. She only adds to her guilt, by trying to fasten it on Mrs, 
Neil. Make her ready, my dear, and I will carry her back to town, 
at once, and give her in charge to those whose office it is to look 
after such, people.” 

“Oh !” entreated the sobbing child, “ « don’t take me back where 
every body thinks so badly of me. Let me stay here, where you are 
all so good, and I am almost sure I shall learn to be good too. In 
Edgarton, nobody but bad people will let me live with them. I 
do not want to be wicked—but if I am sent back there, I cannot 
help it.” 

Mrs. Blanchard’s face now spoke plainly—‘ I am resolved what 
to do.” ‘‘ Husband,” she said, ‘‘I dare not send this child back to 
a life of vice. We must give her a trial. God will, perhaps, ena- 
ble us to train her up in the way she should go.” 

“Mrs. Sanford has already made that trial, and you see with 
what success. But you are the very best woman in the world, Su- 
san, and deserve to have your own way—so take it. But I am 
afraid you will soon see reason to repent it. J only hope the little 
gipsey may not be missing, some morning, with your thimble, and 
the baby’s silver rattle-box.” 

% % % ® % a & 

Night is again on us—a night of dense darkness, that may almost 
“be felt.” Suddenly, a faint light breaks the gloom of a particular 
spot. Broader and brighter grows the space thus illumined ; then, 
from its centre, a thick column of smoke and flame shoots toward 
the sky. Myriads of vivid atoms also ascend, and fall, a moment 
afterwards, in sparkling showers on roof and fence—on leafless tree, 
and cold and naked earth. What canit mean? It is—yes, it is 
a wing of Mr. Blanchard’s house on fire. But the family, wrapt in 
sleep, neither see nor hear. Will no one arouse them to a sense of 
their danger ? Yes, Mrs, Smith, the'grateful widow, who is indebt- 
ed to Mrs, Blanchard for many acts of kindness, has seen the fearful 
light, and, hardly stopping to put on-shoes or cloak, hastens to 
alarm and assist her friends. Other neighbors soon arrive: but 
nearly all they can do is to save the lives of the astonished family. 
A few only of the valuables contained in the house can betaken out 
uninjured ; the fire has obtained a mastery that will not be resisted. _ 
The flames were bursting from every corner, and the whole interior 
was supposed to be on fire, when Mr, Blanchard led his wife from 
beneath the blazing portico. She had scarcely emerged into the 
open air, when, with a shriek that seemed to rend the very core of 
her heart, she turned, and would have rushed back into the danger 
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from which she had just been rescued, had not her husband’s arm 
restrained her. 

“« My babe !” she exclaimed. ‘‘ My babe, and little Anne! They 
are asleep in one of the burning rooms! Can nothing be done to 
save them ?” 

For a moment, no one spoke. The chill of horrot kept all silent. 
A single voice at length broke the fearful stillness. 

** As to the girl Finch,” muttered a man, “ I’ll warrant her safe 
enough. I saw her, not three minutes since, running across the 
back yard, with a roll of something in her arms. This is a conven- 
ient time for her. I would have stopped her, to see what she was 
carrying off, but I was helping to lift the sideboard out, at the mo- 
ment.” 

A dreadful idea suddenly occurred to Mr. Blanchard. This girl 
—whom, notwithstanding his wife’s ceaseless commendations of her 
conduct, he had never trusted—could she really be so depraved as 
to have caused this destruction from the mere desire of pilfering ? 
Mrs. Blanchard’s thoughts dwelt only on her lost darling. The 
noise of active exertion was not resumed after this mournful. dis- 
covery. The progress of the victorious element was regarded with 
voiceless awe. . 

Hark! was not that a groan? A score of men rush to the 
rear of the burning house. Is that a human figure, prostrate on the 
ground, and nearly hidden from sight by chairs and other articles 
that have been thrown, pell-mell, from the window? It was the 
form of little Anne—the suspicious-looking roll clasped close to her 
bosom. The man who had spoken of having seen her before, was 
the first to advance. He was a kind-hearted man, though his dis- 
like of the “ vile tribe” to which Anne belonged, had rendered him 
careless of her safety. He lifted the chairs as carefully as if the 
sufferer had been his own child, extricated the “roll,” and passed 
it, without a word of comment, to Mr. Blanchard, who opened the 
closely wrapped blanket, and, from within its clumsy folds, his little 
Carrie smiled on her father ! 

Anne was found to be seriously hurt. One of her legs was broken 
in two places. A flaming shingle had fallen on her, as she lay 
unable to move, and burnt her arms severely ; but the blanket in 
which she had wrapped her infant charge had, as yet, resisted the 
fire, and the household pet had escaped unscathed—not a hair of 
her head was injured. We must not omit to mention that the “silver 
rattle box” was found, looped in a string of her tiny night dress.— 
Need we say that the grateful parents have, ever since, nurtured 
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little Anne as one of their own children? And she has proved 
worthy of their kindness. Mrs. Neil having been detected in other 
petty thefts, it is not difficult for Mrs. Sanford, also, to believe that 
Anne was an innocent sufferer from her hasty and uncharitable anger. 

From the days of those who asked in derision—‘‘ Can any good 
thing come out of Nazareth ?” until the present, it has been a prac- 
tice with many well-disposed but not well-judging people, to avoid, 
as far as possible, all contact with those who, like Anne, are so un- 
happy as to have sprung from a family, or class, whom vice, or the 
reputation of vice of any kind, has placed under the ban of respect- 
able society. Is this right ? Does it not, in effect, forbid to those 
unfortunates—many of whom are, themselves, guiltlessof all crime, 
every hope of attaining, one day, to a position of honor and credit ? 
Ought we not rather to encourage, nay, invite them. to efforts for 
self-elevation? As— 

“‘Fuil many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear : 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air ;”— 


so full many a mind, susceptible of high cultivation—many a human 
being whom nature has formed capable of a noble and useful career, 
is held, literally, “‘ in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity,” 
by the power of prejudice, contempt, and suspicion. If ever the 
aspiring head, eager for light and an atmosphere purer than that in 
which it first woke to sensation—hardly to life—has, for a brief 
period looked out, adventurously, beyond those tainted precincts, 
the coldness and distrust with which it was greeted by the world it 
had so longed to approach, have driven it back, disheartened, to its 
native slime. 

Some one has said, “ great minds make opportunities.” This 
may be true, in some measure, of men. With them, an ambitious 
individual, combining “‘ the will to do” with “the soul to dare,”— 
may, and often does, without extraneous aid, contend successfully 
with all the obstacles that poverty and circumstance oppose to his 
soaring spirit. But of woman, it can hardly be said, with truth. 
We are hindered by restraints which, though most of us allow them 
to be wholesome, present insuperable barriers to our onward and 
upward progress, in the march of life, unless the hand of our sister- 
woman is stretched out to help us. Are we doing now, and at all 
times, our whole duty to others? Can it be said of each of us, in 
the great day of final account,—‘ She hath done what she could ?” 
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BY HADASSAH. 
We planted a lovely flower 
By the side of Life’s swift stream, 
Where the sun above the glancing waves 
Shed its fairest, brightest beam. 


We watched it as it grew 
On its tiny little stem, 

Till the opening bud in beauty bloomed, 
Bright as a sparkling gem. 


No earthly speech can tell 
The deep, the mighty power, 

Of the love that dwelt within our hearts 
For that beauteous little flower. 


We deemed not aught could tear 
Our darling from our sight; 

And thought not that our dreams of bliss 
Could lose their glowing light. 


But there came a mighty hand, 
And far from us ’twas torn— 

And the scattered leaves of the fairy flower 
On heavenly winds were borne. 


But as we knelt in woe 

O’er the lovely flowret’s tomb, 
Bereft of hope, in sorrow’s night, 

A voice came through the gloom. 


“ Oh, weep no more,” it said, 
“O’er your flowret’s lowly bed; 
In Eden’s bowers—in Paradise, 
It waves its ‘star-crowned head. 


“There, clothed in robe of white, 
Amid a lovely throng, 

It pours sweet incense forth to Him, 
Whose love inspired its song. 


“ And would ye call it back, 
To bear the storms of life, 

The wind’s rude touch—the chilling frosts, 
To share in passion’s strife ?” 


No! we would not call it from 
A land so bright and fair, 

For we know when life hath passed away, 
That we shall meet it there, 
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PART I. 


Ir was noon—the fervid, breezeless noon of a Southern June, and 
the sun-tide, at its full, surged over the fair little city of L——. 
The streets were mostly abandoned to merely necessary occupants— 
energetic tradesmen, and sweltering errand-boys, and groaning por 
ters, who still held their way above the scorching bricks, and under 
the powerful rays from a shadowless sky. In rare exception, one 
elegant equipage rolled up the avenue, dedicated to rank and wealth, 
pausing before a mansion whose rich front of dark stone contrasted 
well with the white marble steps and colonnade opposite. The 
heavy mahogany doors unclosed, and a gentleman, who had appa- 
rently been upon watch, hastened to the carriage, and handed out 
two ladies, éach in the freshness of girlhood. 

“Well, Annie, is the last ‘ white favor’ ready ?” was his smiling 
question, answered as gaily by the elder of the maidens, who so re- 
flected in her countenance every feature of his own, that even a 
stranger might guess their relationship. 

“Allen,” “said the sister, sobering, while a very becoming blush 
sought her cheek, “ have our guests arrived ?” 

“Yes, sister mine, and are impatient, as a lover and a lover’s 
friend ought to be !—forgive the impertinence—Mr. Harry Davidson 
ventures to wonder that Miss Annie Wilson should be ‘ out,’ and to 
doubt if she expected him.” 

“For shame, roguish boy,” interrupted the lady. 

* But,” resumed her brother, ‘‘ I informed him that you had been 
drawn away against your will by a tyrannical adviser, to help choose 
the all-essential ribbon, and with that he seemed ‘satisfied—did I 
not speak the truth, Miss Edwards ?” 

A bewitching assent sparkled in the dark, talking eyes of the third 
member of the trio, beneath whose glance young Wilson grew an 
instant silent—the next, rallied to*say— 

* He took it far too ceaily, Annie—depend upon it, J would have 
made a picturesque little quarrel out of this !” 

The sound of pausing wheels, merry voices, and a bustling entrance 
had fallen upon watchful ears in the library at the extreme rear of 
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the hall, and before the ladies gould reach the staircase, they stood 
face to face with Lieut. Harry Davidson. Miss Edwards uttered a 
cordial exclamation, received a brotherly salute, and hurried away, 
leaving Harry to seize the handg-of his elected bride, and lea her 
into the room he had just’ quitted, upon whose privacy we prefer not 
to intrude. % 

An hour later finds a pleasure party gathered in the social draw- 
ing-room,” The kind master, and the graceful mistress of the house 
—Allen, the only son, gay and clever and proud of his two-and- 
twenty years—Annie, the central charm, sweet violet-eyed child, 
vainly trying to‘conceal above a book of engravings which she shared 
with Davidson, thew8olor, varying at every word of his, and con- 
sciously answering an occasional glance from the opposite sofa,where 
sat Harry’s friend, whose presence had been asked for the approach- 
ing bridal. Harry’s “friend,” did I say—that, in Mr. Harland’s 
own definition of the word is scarcely true. The two young men 
had preserved the free intercourse of college class-mates, but their 
feeling for each other, though cordial, was not deep or sympathetic 
enough to be rightly styled a friendship. Harland had been invited 
to officiate as groomsman at the marriage of the young officer, and 
therefore we find him where he is now a guest. Harry watched his 
companion’s expressive eyes whenever they rested upon his beloved 
one, and was warmly satisfied with the frank admiration that shone 
in them. He exulted a little, inwardly, it must be confessed, over 
Lis superior good fortune, but the reader, who is always supposed to 
be “gentle,” will not despise him for that—it is a foible of our com- 
mon humanity. 

Mrs. Wilson, addressing her daughter, interrupted the conversa- 
* tion somewhat pointedly, with the inquiry— 

** Where is your June, my love ?” 

“*T—how could I forget, mama—do excuse me, one moment”— 
and she rose with girlish shame on her cheek at having betrayed the 
absorbing nature of her thoughts, 

Upon one ear this question and reply had fallen most enigmati- 
cally. Mr. Harland became abstracted (that was one of his follies, 
reader) in wondering why this serene and blooming month should be 
holden to Annie’s especial ownership, or how it were connected with 
her sudden exit from the room. - His meditations were speedily in- 
terrupted by the return of the truant, her hend resting in another 
smaller and softer, if less fair. 

“ Dear June, where have you been hiding ?” said Harry Davidson 
to that same young lady, who had left him so abruptly in the hall 
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awhile since. ‘‘ Miss Edwards, let me present to you my friend, 
' Eugene Harland.” 

Mr. Harland had risen with the puzzle still in his mind, but as 
he bowed low, and looking up with a smile which, though serious, 
lit like a star the face that wore it, he said to himself silently— 
“This, then, is June,” just as Mrs. Wilson said to him aloud—“‘Mr. 
Harland, you and June should dismiss the formalities of strangers, 
and be friends at once. This is the ‘Tedy with whom you are to share 
@ very responsible duty, to-morrow.’ 

“Ts it so?” responded he archly, and advancing with ee grace, 
he took June’s offered hand, bowed again above it; and seated her. 
The next moment a cheerfal. bell summoned todinner, As the com- 
pany rose, it did not escape his notice that young Allen Wilson had 
changed his position with needless rapidity and offered an arm with 
a devoted gallantry to his sister’s guest ; nor although occupied with 
his hostess, did his quick eye fail to read the heightened color and 
nervous action of her son. 

The grand meal of the day finished, our company dispersed vari- 
ously—Harland to his dressing-room, Davidson and Annie back. to 
the deep window seat of the library, while June, slightly weary. of 
the state of wedding preparation within doors, wandered into. the 
garden, and sitting down upon a shaded rustic bench, opened: her 
portfolio in her lap, and spread thereon what would seem to our 
fashionable mademoiselle, a mammoth sheet of letter paper. As she 
sat in the caressing arms of the honeysuckle, while the little breezes 
tenderly coaxed her brown hair from its waves in the forehead, she 
looked singularly in harmony with the birth-month whose name 
(from a father’s eccentric fancy) became hers. A beam of sun, truant 
through the young leaves, peered into her deep eyes. Rejecting the 
scrutiny, she made a slight movement, took up her pen with a look 
of glad satisfaction, and in a hand rapid, free and beautiful, traced 
the address of her page—‘‘ My mother, absent, yet best beloved—.” 
There the sentence remained still imperfect an hour later, when the 
light was retreating low down the west, and once more in her cham- 
ber, she was alone with Annie. Then, the pen resumed its office, 
leaving a blank space, emblematic of some intense period between 
the opening and succeeding words. 

‘“‘T cannot write you as I meant to do, for another mood "and a 
sadder comes between me and that. Something has happened to 
grieve me—I tell it to you because I want you always to know all 
my heart ; yet lam doubtful what words:to take unto these thoughts. 
Were you only here, I could speak them better ina glance, As I 
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sat in the garden, promising myself the dear pleasure of a long talk 
to you, I was interrupted by an approaching footstep, and presently 
Mr. Allen Wilson came between me and a small ray of sunshine 
which had fallen to watching me a moment before. He apologized 
becomingly for his intrusion, and asked to share the place of my 
retreat, being left to solitude as he professed by a pair of selfish 
lovers. I bade him welcome, closed my portfolio with an inward 
sigh, and aroused myself to joyous talk, for I saw a shadow on the 
face of Annie’s dear brother, and I fancied I could drive it away.— 
But it would not go, and the color in his cheek rose and fell, like 
any girl’s, till breaking the thread of our forced conversation, he said 
—do you not understand what he said ?_ I answered at length, and 
sadly. He could not at once believe my earnestness in declining 
what he had offered, but finding my second decision as clear as the 
first, he gloomily left me. This is so, through no folly or indiscre- 
tion of mine, dear mother. I have tried well to prevent the words 
which have just been spoken.” 

Annie stood before the mirror, dressing for evening. She held a 
spray of flowers which she was vainly trying to secure in her hair. 
At last, patience-exhausted, she said to June—“ Do have pity, and 
help me, dear.” June looked up suddenly, and on her face were 
visible traces of disturbed emotion. Annie perceived them, and 
kneeling down, she placed her head upon her friend’s shoulder, ask- 
ing softly—* Does anything trouble you, my sister ?” 

The words innocently spoken touched the very chord that was 
quivering newly. June averted her face a moment, then answered— 

“« Will you think me very strange and ungrateful if I say that I 
cannot go with you upon your bridal trip ?” 

** Not go, June ?” replied the listener, in amaze ; “of course you 
will go !” 

*“*T cannot,” persisted the other. 

“‘ This is so whimsical and unlike you, dear. What is the rea- 
son—what is the matter ?” 

“The reason is, that your brother Allen accompanies you; the 
matter is, that my presence would inflict useless pain on him.” 

“Indeed, you mistake, June. What strange idea have you 
adopted ? Your presence is a precious treasure to Allen, and I 
suspéct he means to tell you so, one day—” 

“ But if he has already, and—” 

** You cannot be tn earnest, June !” 
“Yes, in sad earnest, Annie.” 
The caressing arm was hastily withdrawn, and the sister, strug- 
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gling with wounded pride, arose, saying, “ Foolish, ‘foolish Allen 
why could he not wait till he had made yow like him as every one 
does ?” 

“*T do like him, as every one does.” 

“Then you will repent, and be my own sweet sister, after alh— 
oh, June”—the voice softened into entreaty. 

“No, Annie, forgive me—there is a vast difference between liking 
and loving. I do not feel for any one the sentiment you mean,—I 
am almost sure I never shall see the person who can excite it—not 
that so imperfect a child as I must look for some model-hero, but, I 
believe my ideal is reasonable, and yet I see it nowhere.” 

“ But, June, I say, you like Allen—why not learn to love, as 
other people do ?—you are a great deal too fastidious.” 

“Did you ‘learn to love’ Harry Davidson ?” 

“ [—why—yes—no—not exactly !” 

“ Be lenient then—TI have a ‘no, not exactly’ in my heart, tao. 
I firmly believe I am elected to life-maidenhood.” 

“Oh, miserable—do not talk of it !” cried the young girl on the 
eve of wifehood. 

“Oh, delightful, to be always one’s own !” was the answer flung 
lightly back from a heart in love with its child-freedom. 

“< Delightful to knit away one’s days in some solitary home, wa- 
loving and unloved, or to be pointed out in society as ‘ an old maid,’ 
—how can you, June ?” 

June had a world of arguments ready to pour back, in glowing 
vindication of that much-abused vocation to which she looked for- 
ward, when Annie whispered sorrowfully—“ poor Allen”—and sud- 
denly diverted her musings to another channel. A shade of suffering 
crossed her face, and Annie perceiving it, impulsively kissed the lips 
which were more pale than usual. “I might have added, ‘ poor 
June,’ too,” said she. Tears started to the clear dark eyes—“‘ Thank 
you, Annie,” was the answer full of meaning. Their friendship, 
woman-like, had risen true and beautiful above the cloud that tem- 
porarily obscured it. They left the chamber hand in hand. 

It was late—the gentlemen, those most punctual beings, were 
already long in the parlor, with their hostess, ere the young ladies 
entered. Harry had fretted in secret, the last half hour, and made 
some absent replies to the good-natured queries of his future mama 
while listening to that impatient inward whisper, “where is Annie ?” 
He half envied his friend the quiet courtesy with which he adapted 
himself to the easy flow of Mr. Wilson’s talk. Mr. Harland under- 
stood the charming art of listening well to the remarks of others, 
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and it was this part which he mostly sustained, until the conversa- 
tion turned upon the merits of his chosen profession, the law. Here, 
our host drew forth longer and more animated replies. Harry had 
relapsed into a genuine reverie, from which he was roused by an 
earnest intimation of his friend’s voice as he uttered quickly that 
expressive little interrogative, “how, sir?” 

“‘T remarked, that it is the trade of you lawyers to defend the 
wrong side as stiffly as the right—at least that course seems neces- 
sary to success in the profession,” answered Mr. Wilson, softening 
his tone as he saw the increasing seriousness of his auditor. 

“ And this, sir, is why we need, now, at the bar, men of noble 
principles—-men who for God’s sake, and truth’s sake, can withstand 
the temptations of fame and fortune—whose talent and zeal are 
pledged to the aid of justice against oppression, innocence against 
guilt. How, I ask, can any man with a conscience go from the con- 
fessing lips of the criminal party, to utter an artful lie—to urge the 
force of his eloquence and tact against the acquittal of the man un- 
justly accused, and the condemnation of the guilty! And is all this 
‘ fair in trade,’ as some dare to say? No, sir, a man is still a man, 
responsible to heaven, although he be a lawyer !” 

It was at this point in the conversation, that June and Annie 
presented themselves. The latter young lady took that reserved 
seat upon the sofa within reach of Harry’s arm: June paused a mo- 
ment at the door, looking with a fascination surprising to herself at 
Eugene Harland. Was this the grave, calm gentleman she had 
seen at table? His eye was lit and his color heightened with the 
burst of feeling to which he had just given utterance. One word 
expressed face and attitude—it was eloquent. Whence came the 
sudden rush of feeling with which she gazed ? She knew not, but 
something was apparent in him to which her soul responded as the 
sparkle of the lake answers the smile of the sunbeam. He rose with 
his usual quiet gallantry, placed her a chair, and drew his own 
near it. 

Mr. ‘Wilson had been somewhat astonished at this sudden waking 
of enthusiasm in his guest, and still revolving what the young man 
had said, he observed as if thinking aloud—‘“ Yet how many men of 
honor have done thus !” 

“‘ And what the world calls honor, unsupported by Christian prin- 
ciple, is at best a very insecure safeguard.” 

Harland turned to Miss Edwards, as if to address her with some 
lighter speech, but her eye revealed so earnest a sympathy with his 
graver sentiments, that it suspended the words upon his lips. From 
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that moment a telegraphic link was established and recognized be- 
tween them. 

“ Eugene—Annie—why—can it be possible ?” cried out the lively 
Lieutenant from his sofa corner. 

“Can what be possible ?” said Mrs. Wilson, amused. 

“Why, that there is a likeness between June and Eugene! I 
saw it now as plain as a lightning-flash, and it seems gone as quickly, 
too.” 

“* Nonsense, Harry ! one of your original ideas,” said Annie, with 
unusual self-possession. ‘‘ Look at Mr. Harland, he has not a fea- 
ture like our June’s.” 

‘‘ Perhaps the eyes,” suggested Mrs. Wilson. 

“Why, mama, June’s are so dark, and She paused, for 
Harland turned his upon her with such a sudden brilliance that she 
could not determine their shade. 

The conversation was abruptly changed, for all felt as if they had 
been startled into a forgetfulness of good-breeding. June had list- 
ened very quietly. Mr. Harland even wondered if she listened at 
all, so still and calm did she look, as he felt the quickened blood in 
his own temples. She knew quite well how the momentary resem- 
blance was effected, in the glow of the one feeling which had thrilled 
the two natures, but she did not care to betray either pleasure or 
vexation, and when she chose, no marble could be more uncommuni- 
cative than her sweet face. 

The cheerful stream of talk flowed again more evenly, but it re- 
quired all Miss Edward’s energetic self-control to bear her part with 
her usual ease, for she every moment dreaded the notice of Allen’s 
absence from the circle, while her heart smote her as the cause of 
his voluntary banishment. It was almost time for tea to be brought 
in as Mrs. Wilson remarked with a mother’s care in her tone, “‘ Where 
can Allen be ? have you seen him since dinner, my daughter ?” 

““No, mama,” and Annie’s face grew alternately rosy and pale as 
if her lover, instead of her brother, were the theme of inquiry. The 
mother’s inapt discernment did not notice her confusion, but Mr. 
Harland’s quick glance involuntarily observed it. He followed the 
direction of her eye, and it rested upon June, whose cheek was pale 
as usual, and her bearing easy and calm. There was a moment’s 
silence, and she said with her wonted sweetness—“‘ I met Allen in 
the garden, a little before we came to the parlor.” 

“* Oh, well,” added Mr. Wilson, “he has doubtless gone down to 
his office. I think I heard him say he had a business appointment 
this evening. Allen is really growing methodical of late.” The 
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father smiled a pleased, gratified smile, and ere it sobered, the un- 
conscious cause entered. Harland glanced again at Miss Edwards. 
She looked impenetrable as before, but the hand which hung care- 
lessly among the folds of her dress near to him trembled so as to stir 
the gossamer silk on which it rested. This, too, he perceived by 
that wonderful habit of observation, which nothing escapes. Allen, 
flushed and uneasy, made a general apology for his detention down 
town, and carefully avoiding his sister’s eye, amplified his excuse in 
lower tones to his mother, Tea was served, and in waiting upon the 
ladies he unavoidably approached June. He would have retreated 
instantly, but she kept him at her side, adverting playfully to the 
most ordinary topics of conversation, and determined to restore the 
usual tone of their intercourse. The effort was partly successful. 
He gradually became composed, and recovered something of his 
natural vivacity. Mr. Harland supposed at one time he had laid his 
hand upon the key of these side-scenes, but the new development 
put him again at fault, just as it was intended todo, The evening 
waned, and the family parted with many a gay wish and mirthful 
allusion concerning the morrow. 
~ The morrow dawned—fair, to suit a bridalday. Early, June had 
kissed open those blue eyes, shining with love-light, and tripped out 
to the flower-beds, to rob them while yet fresh from the bath of the 
dew. Rosebuds, all white, with the incense heliotrope hid far down 
among the bright leaves were gathered into one rare bouquet, and 
laid in her wicker basket. Other flowers less fastidiously chosen 
were arranged in rich bunches for mantel ornaments. It only re- 
mained to select a knot for herself. This must not be purely color- 
less as Annie’s, and in search of her favorites, she turned down a 
winding path which led toward the house, and suddenly met Mr. 
Harland. He bowed his ‘ good morning’ with a very winning defer- 
ence, and possessed himself of her basket while admiring its beauti- 
ful burden. ‘“‘ These,” said he, archly, pointing to the white roses, 
“‘are to grace the hand of our bride.” 

“ Yes, sir, they are fair enough even for Annie.” 

** And what for the bridesmaid ?” he asked with a look to which 
June never supposed his gravity could unbend, 

“T have not yet selected for her.”. 

‘Then will you let me do so, Miss Edwards, premising you need 
not honor my awkward arrangement ?” 

“ Certainly,” said June, “‘ you are very good to finish up my work 
for me.” 
They sauntered up and down the alleys, he culling a flower, or 
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plucking a spray of leaves here and there, till the bouquet had grown 
to please his original taste. It was composed of fragrant blooms 
mostly in the bud, nestled in redundant leaves, June received it 
with one of her smiles, examined it admiringly, and said simply, “‘I 
like it very much, Mr. Harland.” The breakfast bell sounded just 
as they reached the verandah. June paused a little to have one 
more breath of the fragrant cool air of the morning. Through the 
evergreens, the garden showed a sea of colors. The canaries were 
trilling their music in the window. The joyousness of the season 
penetrated even to the caged birds of the city. “ How beautiful it 
is !” said the young girl. 

“Everything is beautiful in June,” answered Mr. Harland, 
earnestly. 

There was a delicate lingering upon the last word of his sentence 
which made it strike the ear of his auditor ambiguously. She glanced 
toward him, but he was not looking at her—he had turned to salute 
his smiling hostess, who stood in the open door. June followed 
thoughtfully. 

A wedding—who shall describe it? It is easy enough to tell of 
the dress, the entertainment, the guests, the ritual of the occasion, 
but these are not the wedding. The scene of that is within two 
plighted hearts. Who then shall lift the veil and reveal the sweet 
joys, and glad hopes, the solemn exchange of love and fealty which 
make the soul of the bridal? We cannot do it, dear reader—let one 
try who can dip the pencil in the vivid coloring of experience. We 
can easier look with you into the maiden heart of our June, . The mar- 
riage guests are already assembled in the ample parlors, The family 
too are gathered, save the daughter of the house, who is this day to 
resign her place in that indulgent home, In the library are waiting 
» the eager bridegroom and the friend whose honor it is.to serve him. 
Harry Davidson paces the room with his quick military step, the 
brightest sunshine in his frank face, and pushes back repeatedly the 
somewhat auburn curls on his temples. He looks what he is—your 
very ideal of a fine-spirited, gay, young Lieutenant, Eugene Har- 
land stands quietly near the window that faces the garden, watching 
his friend’s evolutions with a slightly abstracted air. His face does 
not attract you, like Harry’s, with any marked beauty of feature. 
The forehead is expansive enough to indicate mental power, but it 
has not the bold prominence some admire, being well shaded by black 
hair, as soft and rich as a child’s. The chief interest of his face lies 
concentrated in the dark gray eye which always invites to study, 
which at will pleases or awes. His is one of those rare countenances 
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which seem vital with the indwelling spirit, like the indwelling blood. 
There are times when, in such faces, as the sun behind the amber- 
clouds of the low west, so shines the soul behind the thin veil of the 
corporeal. 

The library door opens, and Harry receives upon his arm the hand 
about to become his life-gift. Eugene starts from his abstraction, 
and joins the waiting bridesmaid. He. looks open compliment into 
the eyes of Annie, who in heavy white silk, with orange wreath and 
veil, is beautiful and bride-like. He glances at June, similarly 
attired, and says to himself, “‘all things become her.” As they 
move toward the door, her radiant eyes suddenly swim with tears— 
she draws her hand from his arni, and bending forward, quickly and 
silently touches her lips to Annie’s cheek. Harry turns to her with 
a satisfied, prolonged smile, but as she replaces her hand upon the 
groomsman’s arm, for an instant his gloved hand rests upon hers— 
only an instant, and she doubted if her senses had not deceived her, 
as she glanced at his calm grave face when they entered the parlor. 
Then a deep hush fell upon June’s heart. Through the service that 
followed, she had but one thought, and that was of her friend.— 
Tremblingly she estimated that great risk of the whole earthly hap- 
piness, as with wishes and with prayers she anticipated Annie’s 
future. Who in her girlhood has not felt what it is to witness the 
marriage of an intimate companion? How the heart uninstructed 
in the mystery of love, finds it difficult to believe the new life can be 
preferred to the old. How jealously, almost mournfully, it gathers 
up memories of the days that are no more—how wistfully it gazes 
into the days that are tocome! Thus felt June as the last words 
of the sacred ceremony ceased, binding the twain in one. 

The usual congratulations succeeded-—some tearful, others mirth- 
ful—some familiar, others formal—all, if sincere, swelling to a vast 
wealtli of good wishes. The bride did not claim her privilege of 
shedding tears, yet once she came very near it, when her brother, 
whose merry face had grown so grave within a few hours, whispered, 
*T am losing all my comfort, in losing you, Annie.” He then turned 
to June, and holding her hand, said softly and half-inquiringly— 

“T must bid you a final adioe this morning.” 

“T hope not,” she answered, “‘ when Annie is established in her 
married home, perhaps we may ‘meet there.” 

She spoke with winning kindness and cordiality, yet intending 
her manner should leave not a doubt of the footing on which she 
placed their further acquaintance, But his blindly sanguine nature 
put its own construction upon the delicate emphasis of her words. 
(To be Continued.) 

















































Wilt thou leabe RLe. 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY W. J. WETMORE. 











1. Wilt thou leave me, dearest Wil-lie, Leave to cross the roll-ing sea, 








I am lone-ly, dear-est Wil-lie, Ve-ry lone-ly without thee. 
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Birds may sing, and flowers may blossom, 
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1 Spring come tripping o’er the lawn, But my heart is sad, dear Witte, 
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Ve - ry sad when thou art gone. 
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Then why wilt thou leave me, Willic, | I have known thee long and dearly, 
Life is but an April day ; Cherished every thought of thine ; 
Tears and sunshine each succeeding, I have felt, O dearest Willie, 
Why should love like flowers decay 1? That thy heart should beat with mine 
Thon canst ne’er forget me, Willie, | Time may bring that happy season, 
Though in other climes you roam; | When love feels no rude alarms, 
- Still will recollection fondly, | Fearing nought. but loving fondly, 


Sadly turn to love and home. Happy in each other’s arms, 
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BY LELIA LINWOOD — 





PABT. 14. 


Tne bountiful collation was served, the guests had departed, and 
yet a half hour remained ere the bridal party were to leave the city. 
June and Annie stood arm in arm‘in a recess of the breakfast-room, 
speaking last words. Thither, Davidson,and Harland found their 
way, seeming to feel entitled to follow where these ladies led. 

“‘There is one prize, Mrs. Davidson,” said the latter gentleman, 
with an arch emphasis upon the new title, “ which amid so much 
competition, I have failed to secure. I believe liberty to ‘ kiss the 
bride’ is the mead of my services.” 

The lady gaily submitted her fair cheek to his claim. 

“‘ Eugene,” said Harry, roguishly, “‘ you are not learned in the law 
of the occasion. Blackstone probably is silent on these matters.— 
You do not know you are entitled to an equal favor from the brides- 
maid !” 

“T have been taught much that is new to me by this wedding- 
time,” replied Mr. Harland, half gravely, half archly. He stood 
beside June, and bending toward her, his lips met her forehead with 
the lightest possible touch. The group separated, and the ladies 
hastened to make their traveling toilet. There was no lack of the 
multifold hindrances incident to the occasion. When the carriages 
at length rolled away, they had need of rapid driving to ensure a 
punctual arrival at the cars. Time just availed to seat the bridal 
party safely in the Western train. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson accom- 
panied their children for a part of the trip, so Harland and June 
were the only friends to receive adieu. They stood exchanging part- 
ing words till the steam-horse, panting hoarsely, began to move.— 
Lieut. Davidson gave his final beatified smile, Annie kissed her hand, 
Allen executed a low, cold bow, and his father shouted through the 
sudden rush of smoke—“ Drive fast, or you'll lose the boat.” 

“ Sound advice,” said Mr. Harland, looking hurriedly at his watch, 
as he placed his companion in the carriage, and cried out to the 
coachman—* On, to the foot of st.” Away they rattled 
through hot, dingy streets to the wharf, in season, just in season, to 
watch the receding steamer! A brief consultation was held as t: 
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the next step of procedure. An evening train of cars at seven o’clock, 
or delay till the meridian of the next day, was the only alternative. 
June’s quick thought surveyed both sides of the embarrassed question, 
and finding that Mr. H.’s engagements, like her own, made a day’s 
loss very undesirable, she decided on the journey by night. Mean- 
while they drove leisurely back to the hospitable mansion where they 
must still be guests. As they entered the forsaken roonis and made 
their explanations to the astonished servants, each felt very sensibly 
the novelty of their position. June sank down upon a sofa in the 
parlor, and Mr. Harland stood before her, still hat in hand, medita- 
ting what he should do with himself. Their glances met, and simul- 
taneous laughter opened their lips. ‘‘ Come,” said the lady, divest- 
ing herself of veil and bonnet, ‘‘ let us find the coolest sitting-room, 
and make ourselves at ease. We have an odd, fairy-like day to finish 
out.” So, forthwith, they wandered into the library, and ensconced 
themselves in two deep arm-chairs, which stood face to face by the 
low verandah-window. 

“* What next ?” asked Mr. H., smiling rather contentedly. 

“ You must talk,” was the playful rejoinder. 

He obeyed quite imperceptibly, taking her words for his text.— 
He alluded to the difficulty of forcing the mind into action by a mere 
effort of the will, and from this their rather philosophic conversation 
ran to many a kindred theme, till its excursions widened and dipped 
into very diverse topics, every where marked by a congeniality of 
sentiment, striking between two strangers. June was charmed with 
the depth and the truth of her companion’s ideas, and the manly 
grace with which they were uttered. Mr. Harland wondered at 
length to find how completely he had thrown away the reserve of a 
new acquaintance. He said so, half apologetically, and in the slight 
pause which succeeded, reached an open copy of Byron lying near 
upon the disordered table. 

“Who is’ growing misanthropic here ?” he asked, as his eye fell on 
seyeral fresh pencil-marks, rather indicative of the reader’s state of 
mind. He turned and read aloud, ‘‘ Allen Wilson—a dull book,” 
written in an irregular, school-boy hand, and dated some years be- 
fore. June could not refrain a smile at this fearless criticism of the 
great poet, but glancing toward her vis 4 vis, she met a look so 
grave and earnest, that she approximated to a state of embarrass- 
ment very unusual with her. The gaze was instantly averted, and 
Mr. Harland said, returning to the old tone,— 

‘‘ Ts Tennyson a favorite of yours, Miss Edwards ?” 
“ [ love Alfred Tennyson—his poems are very beautiful to ine,” 
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was the quick answer. The poet’s name had sent a warm, bright 
glow over the young girl’s face, and she had spoken very earnestly, 
but though perhaps inwardly regretful to have discovered so much 
feeling to a new acquaintance, she was too fearless to shrink after 
the avowal was made. She returned her companion’s steady look, 
and said coolly—‘* You have tempted me into the betrayal of my 
enthusiasm.” 

“T am a friend to enthusiasms—I respect yours,” was the quick 
reply. 

Miss Edwards watched the kindling look which accompanied his 
words, and fancied there was some sympathy mingled with the re- 
spect. 

“There is in Tennyson’s verse,” he added, ‘‘an exquisite ex- 
pression of the subtler feelings, which voices the silent workings of 
many a heart. He has sung the sweetest hymns of grief ever 
dropped from mortal lips. I ‘love’ him, too—perhaps not just as 
you do.” 

The last clause was spoken with unmistakable emphasis, and 
June responded a little haughtily, “‘“I have the feeling for him 
which is drawn out toward all embodiments of noble and beautiful 
ideas—besides there is, I imagine, something closer—that sympa- 
thy existing between the redder and a beloved author.” 

“Did you mean to give a general definition of love, when you 
called yours a feeling drawn out toward all embodiments of noble 
and graceful thought ?” 

“Tt is a definition of a certain sort of affection, sir—perhaps we 
oftener style it admiration.” 

‘“* What then, Miss Edwards, do you call the feeling excited by a 
handsome ball-room belle, in the mind of her dancing partner, who 
declares himself ready to die in her service ?” 

June answered with a flash of her eyes. Her questioner smiled 
briefly, and resumed— 

“The world calls that admiration, but I do not believe you and 
the world very well agree. If it should outlaw you, as it does me, 
for heterodox opinions, should you feel distressed ?” 

There was a slight curl on June’s lip—pardon her if taught by 
experience, she distrusted her companion’s generosity, so far as to 
surmise that he drew out her opinions for the gratification of his own 
curiosity. He instantly divined the expression that shadowed her 
face, and dropping the arch manner in which he had indulged, said 
in his lower and graver tones— 

“ June, do you understand me so poorly !” 
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She started in surprise at the quick interpretation of her thoughts, 
and the new style of his address. For a moment he was disturbed 
and silent—then in his most composed manner, he remarked— 

** Miss Edwards, I owe you a double apology ; first for venturing 
on the office of inquisitor, and now for my odd lapsus lingue. The 
nature of our intercourse has been such as constantly to make me 
forget that I am not entitled to equal liberties with your friends — 
As to the inquiries I made of you, my object was to reach your idea of 
love, in its highest sense, from a sincere desire for information on a 
subject of which I am very ignorant.” 

The sentence closed in a fresh careless laugh. It was infectious, 
and he obtained an answer in the same strain. 

** You may call me June as well as any other name, sir. It ismy 
universal title. For some inexplicable reason, strangers and friends 
alike adopt it.” ; 

“It suits you better than any other.” 

** Very well, Mr. Harland—so be #. Now as to that mystery, 
which will remain one for aught I know evermore, you are welcome 
to the few ideas I have upon it. According to my impressions, love 
is not ripened in one day, or in many, or even in a human life-time. 
Neither is it dependent on what is external, though this may modify 
or grace it. It is the oneness of soul with soul, in appreciative and 
perfect trust. To be blessed, it must rest upon that faith in the 
Divine which underlies and enwraps every other emotion. To be 
true, it must be eternal as God himself.” 

She spoke in a serious and self-possessed way. Mr. Harland list- 
ened gravely and respectfully. Then both relapsed into silence, not 
from awkwardness, for they had conversed with an utter inattention 
to the fact that both were young and single, but because each had 
more to think than to say. A servant entered, announcing supper, 
which being more substantial in view of their journey, than the usual 
evening meal, was served in the breakfast-room. They sat down at 
the round mahogany table, reduced to its smallest dimensions to suit 
the number of occupants. As June poured cups of tea for Eugene 
Harland, she felt the thrill of several altogether novel and exciting 
thoughts. She had never seen him look as finely. His eyes were 
darkened almost to the hue of her own—the flush on his cheek shifted 
with each change of utterance, and with the ease of his manner, 
blended a charm of earnestness more infrequent. 

‘“‘T have been too happy to-day,” said he, musingly, as the meal 
was finished, and June sat playing carelessly with the tea-leaves in 
her empty cup. 
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“The carriage is ready, ma’am,” announced the footman respect- 
fully, from the hall. 

“We must be early this time,” answered June, smiling and rising 
quickly. With little delay, she met her solitary cavalier at the door. 
and once more they set out—now in abundant season. Soon, the 
fretting locomotive whirled them away northward, and in a few 
hours the city of L. lay fax behind. The night was not a weariness 
to our young travelers. It was past the middle thereof, and their 
fellow-passengers had long been dreaming and nodding at angles 
various enough to illustrate every proposition of mathematics, when 
Mr. Harland said to his charge— 

“1 advise you to take a taste of sleep, or you will lose your iden- 
tity to-morrow, that is to say, to-day,” added he, turning his watch 
toward her and showing the hour of two. June professed her wide- 
awake disposition in vain. He folded his heavy cloak, and disposed 
it across the seat with so kind and decisive a look that she submitted, 
and rested her head on the comfortable pillow. Sleep at length over- 
powered her, but the silent watcher at her side had not closed his 
eyes when she opened hers again in the first faint breath of morning. 
A glorious sunrise began to send its heralds in the East over great 
drowsy New-York, and the first stage of Miss Edwards’ journey was 
ended. The carriage drive across the city was mostly a silent one. 
Mr. Harland went on board the commodious steamboat where he was 
to leave his companion. It was yet the cool of the dawn as they 
stood together on deck, watching the smooth waves of the bay. 

“‘ How long it does seem since yesterday morning,” remarked June, 
with her peculiarly rich smile, which seemed to condense two or 
three smiles in one. 

“ Yes,” he answered abstractedly—then, as if with a sudden effort, 
“« Adverting to yesterday, Miss Edwards, I recall a part of our con- 
versation, in which (if you noticed it at all) I-conveyed to you an 
incorrect impression. My words intimated that I was expeimentally 
ignorant of the sentiment we were discussing. I regret the untruth.” 

The tone in which he concluded was almost haughty, yet his look 
softened somewhat in awaiting her reply. 

“Tf you consider your sincerity tarnished by so playful a denial of 
what you were free to conceal, then, sir, I honor your frankness.” 

The cry of “ All aboard” rang out authoritatively, and Mr. Har- 
land extended his hand to June. 

“Good bye,” said she, with more than her usual gravity and 
sweetness 

“ Good-bye,” he responded, with the air of one who is dreaming. 
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“‘T hope to see you again,” and so saying he leaped upon the plank 
an instant before its removal. 

Very plain parting words they were to the ear that listened, mean- 
ing all too little. Hitherto, June had not inquired why she antici- 
pated the farewell of her new friend with so great unrest. Now in 
her disappointment, her heart began dimly to recognize its causc. 
She lingered on deck a few moments, and then slowly descended to 
the cabin and threw herself upon a sofa in the attitude of sleep.— 
The life without rested, but the life within dashed on in troubled 
currents. It was an hour of self-questioning, in which June exacted 
the truth rigidly of her reluctant heart. When she confessed to her- 
self the novel nature of her interest in one so recently a stranger, her 
first anxious reflection was, ‘‘ have I betrayed that interest ?” Her 
aroused pride answered hotly but justly in the negative. With an 
admission of this fact, came a flattering belief that Mr. Harland had 
not been equally guarded—that she had given secretly nothing 
deeper than she might reasonably hope to have received. But the 
remembrance of his common-place farewell chilled her confidence in 
these assumptions. Two hours had passed away when June unclosed 
her eyes, and rose with the paleness on her face which too intense 
feeling had settled there. We will not follow minutely the few re- 
maining hours of her journey, but satisfied that she reached in safety 
the dear shelter of her home, let us return to our young lawyer, and 
watch his steps as he winds through the mazes of street, and 
enters his dusty office. His tread is slow and thoughtful as it can 
be amid the jostling masses. “Tis only as he reaches the well-known 
steps that it quickens to its ordinary elasticity. It is not unfair, 
dear reader, you being no common friend, if we let you see in his 
mind the matured resolution to send Miss Edwards a confession of 
his new, earnest love, so soon as she reaches the protection of a 
father’s roof. He thinks it not-at all certain, or even probable that 
he will receive more than a generous, friendly reply, but not being 
that calculating or cowardly man, who waits to wring out little by 
little the expression of a woman’s feelings before he will declare his 
own, this Mr. Harland thinks it honest and manly to “ put his fate 
to the touch” at once. 

Ah! if he had only done so. But he enters his office, and breaks 
the seal of a note which his clerk hands him. He stands with his 
face full in the light, and glances over the punctilious white page. 
What makes his lip quiver witha sudden spasm of pain? This very 
direct and polite address, which you can read if you like— 
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Mr. Hartanp,—Dear Sir: Observing (as I trust you will par- 
don me for doing) the interest with which you regard our mutual 
acquaintance, Miss E., I have felt it due to us all to intimate to you 
the near relation contemplated between that lady and myself. It is 
not without gregt hesitation, sir, that I make this allusion, and I 
beg you will not attribute it to any other motive than my high 
esteem for yourself, Your very obedient, 

ALLEN WILSON. 


It was not without great misgivings that Allen Wilson took this 
bold measure. His misinterpretation of Miss Edwards’ parting 
words had given him some hope that in the future he might make 
himself acceptable to her, He jealously conceived the idea that Mr. 
Harland might stand in the way of his success, and resolved effectu- 
ally to forestall any such rivalship. The deception was complete — 
Mr. Harland was too honorable for a single moment to doubt Wil- 
son’s candor, and he even felt some sort of gratitude toward the well- 
meaning fellow ; though his brow crimsoned, as he re-read the first 
eline of the note. ‘‘ ‘ Observed,’” said he bitterly to himself, “‘‘ observed’ 
—farewell then to the boast of a self-control that can cover my 
choicest secrets.” 

It was weeks ere the pale serenity of Harland’s face relaxed, and 
the slight tinge of color began to play in his cheek as formerly. His 
friends thought him ill, yet long after their sympathy subsided, and 
he wore his usual face into the world, the struggle and the bitterness 
of his heart were undiminished, and his love broadened through it 
all, until softened and chastened he took his sorrow patiently and 
bravely to his breast. Then that love which he had erringly tried 
to suppress and eradicate, sprang to its place as a star in the heavens, 
to shine tenderly and solemnly through the glooms of all coming 
years. 

For many months.after her return from that eventful visit, June 
Edwards had daily hoped and waited for something that did not 
come. None but a mother’s eye saw the altered look on the brow 
of the child—none but a mother’s intuition guessed why all the cur- 
rents of thought and feeling had so silently and suddenly deepened 
into the still, fathomless flow of womanhood’s nature. June went 
on with her quiet duties—her little round of cares, as the only child 
of the household—her gentle charities to the sorrowing and the poor 
—her pleasant visits in a small circle of acquaintance, her walks, her 
rides, her gardening, her correspondence—nothing was changed, and 
yet, oh how much ! 
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Three summers glided by our June in her secluded home, and one 
name was struck off from her list of correspondence—one in her cir- 
cle of cherished faces was laid under the early fallen leaves. Death 
claimed fair Annie Davidson, the bride of our story, and she faded 
like the summer roses in the untimely frost. It.was in an early 
October evening that June received a letter from Allen Wilson, 
bearing the fresh black seal and edgings. Side by side with the 
mournful tidings it contained, was his old twice-repeated entreaty 
for the love of his sister’s friend. June was standing by the window 
of her room, grieved and agitated, when she felt her mother’s arms 
steal softly around her, and one hand drew away her open letter. 

Mrs. Edwards glanced over the shect sorrowfully, merely remark- 
ing—“‘ Well, my love, have you patience to answer Allen, once 
more ?” June said nothing. Memory was busy, and the whole 
scene of Annie’s bridal was renewed to her in the vivid light of yes- 
terday. She remembered the proud, happy parents, and their pre- 
suming yet warm-hearted son, and the sweet face that smiled under 
its crown of flowers, and the gay young husband and another—yes 
another, who for a moment made her forget all others, and press he 
hands closely over her beating heart. 

“* That wedding time,” said the mother sadly, as if she had listened 
to her child’s thought—‘“ that wedding time brought no blessing to 
you, my darling! I know that, although you have never confided 
to me what happened then.” 

June’s lips trembled—a bright flush rose to her very brow, and 
left her face unnaturally pale. She spoke in almost a whisper— 
“how could I tell you my feeling ? it was all in vain.” 

She laid her head upon her mother’s shoulder, and said, quietly 
and lovingly—‘“‘ Do not be sorry—I shall be happy with you always.” 





Year after year rolled by, till nine had gone their allotted rounds, 
since Eugene Harland met and loved Miss Edwards. During this 
time, her name had not once been spoken to him. He had sought 
no tidings of her, unconsciously dreading to hear what he supposed 
undoubtedly true, the news of her marriage. And yet, oh strange 
anomaly in the history of the world, no face had grown fairer to him 
than hers, no smile richer, no soul so dear through all these yéars. 
And he better than any other knew what a blessing this love had 
been to him, keeping alive the fervor and the tenderness and the 
poetry of his heart amid the coarseness and the sternness of public 
life. June heard of him at the bar, and in the popular assembly, 
speaking manfully against what is wrong and unjust. Kind rumor 
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told her, that the eloquent orator and skilful pleader, was in private 
life a man of honor, of benevolence, of true and vital charity. More- 
over, that notwithstanding his social graces, he kept himself much 
in solitude, and was still unmarried. So believing him more- and 
more.worthy, she loved him more largely and more faithfully, in her 
true pride and greatness of soul,. giving without hoping for recom- 
pense again. 

Nine years I say had passed, and the loveliness of eighteen had 
ripened to the graver and more spiritual beauty of twenty-seven, and 
the manhood of Harland was rounding to its fullest prime, when it 
first became possible for him to execute his long-cherished plan of a 
visit to the scenes of the Old World’s romance and history. He was 
not content to take a steamer for Liverpool, like the whole world of 
travelers, but to gratify a harmless caprice, he took passage in a 
sailing vessel for some port of the Mediterranean sea, whence he 
wandered first into Italy, and seated himself in the shadows of the 
seven hills, with a transport the ardent tourist well understands.— 
It was night when he caught his first sight of Rome, and his first 
wanderings there were by the fair Italian moon-shine. He had all 
involuntarily found his way at last to the mighty Colisseum, and he 
stood in the shade of one of its noble columns, under the spell of 
such rich and mournful fancies as befitted the place, when he heard 
the rustling of a robe, and turning suddenly, saw a group of stran- 
gers in the shadows behind him, silent like himself under the influ- 
ences of the hour. The gentleman, and one of the ladies who stood 
nearest him, he judged by their dress and manner to be Americans, 
but what was his surprise when, as the third member of the party 
stepped forward into the open light, he beheld June Edwards! He 
looked once and again with the conviction that his eyes deceived 
him, but no, it was none other than her living self. He could not. 
mistake that perfect head, that low Grecian brow, with its crown of 
dark brown hair, those lips proud and ‘sensitive in their curve, and 
the radiant eye, which as she lifts it upward is deeper and purer jet 
than ever. He studies her face narrowly to see how the soul has 
changed, and he detects there the old mixture of ardor and thought- 
fulness, spirit and gentleness, and as she turns her face steadily in 
the direction where he stands, the soft dreamy look he remembers 
once or twice to have seen there before—and something more—yes, 
this is new—a quiet calmness, not quite all made up of sadness, nor 
all of patience, but partaking of both. He is certain, quite certain 
he sees it, ere he advances into the broad light, and places himself 
where her eye will fall full upon him. She recognizes him without 
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a start, and bows with the old, polite, impenetrable grace—oh, how 
well he rememhers it. 

But he approaches her, and his first words send the crimson flush 
of surprise and resentment to her cheek, for he says— 

**T believe I address Mrs. Allen Wilson.” 

She recovers herself in an instant, and answers calmly and kindly, 

“No, sir, you speak with June Edwards, and I, I believe, to my 
former acquaintance, Mr. Harland.” 

He bows, and the proper introductions to her traveling companions 
follow. They prove to be a Mr. and Mrs. Hamlin of Boston, Mass., 
under whose kind escort the young lady has been placed by her 
parents. Miss Edwards reminds Mrs. Hamlin that the hour is late, 
and she breaks up the brief interview, not however before her hus- 
band’s cordial politeness has named the Place and number of their 
lodgings to Mr. Harland, and invited him to breakfast. The invita- 
tion, after some indecision, was accepted, and Harland made his 
appearance duly in the parlor of his American friends, at the some- 
what early hour which their home-habits induced them to designate. 
He was received with great affability by his host and hostess—quite 
undemonstratively by June, for the utmost she dared show him, 
knowing the fulness of her own heart, was a quiet, sincere cordiality. 
He directed his conversation principally to Mrs. Hamlin, and June 
had leisure and opportunity to observe him well. As she watched 
him, she gave over and again the verdict, “‘just the same.” The 
exquisite modulations of his voice fell on her ear like old, remem- 
bered music. As its cadences sank and swelled, they recalled to her 
the very sound of words listened to years ago. 

t & % % o 

It was in the soft evening of the same day, just as the purple 
shadows began to darken, that two persons occupied alone the little 
parlor of the Hamlins, looking out upon the sombre court, and the 
softly plashing fountain ; for Miss Edwards had granted the private 
interview requested by Mr. Harland. When Eugene met so strangely 
the woman of his love, and found her still bearing her maiden name, 
his heart admitted a sudden thrill of pleasure, which after-reasoning, 
although it moderated, could not quite destroy. That she had once 
been the affianced bride of Mr. Wilson he knew not how to doubt— 
that if she loved Allen once, she loved him still, he felt sure. All 
suspicions of fickleness or falsehood, he charged elsewhere than upon 
her, in whose truth he had the most unshaken belief. His love, that 
sanguine dreamer, introduced now and then a hope which sober rea- 
son discarded as a vanity of vanities. Weary of struggling with 
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conflicting theories, and charmed again as it were into the society of 
one who caused them all ; for the second time in his life he resolved 
upon an open explanation. With this intent it was that he sat pale 
and troubled in the presence of June. 

“‘T hardly know,” he began, “ whether I ought to advert to the 
mistaken title by which I addressed you last evening, even to apolo- 
gize.” 

June’s cheek flushed as if he had repeated the error, and she 
answered— 

“Indeed it was a singular mistake, sir, but your evident sincerity 
was sufficient excuse—although I am unaware how it could have 
originated.” : 

She would have added something more definite, but maidenly 
pride forbade. Yet what was imperceptibly betrayed in her manner 
gave Mr. Harland freedom to say what at another moment his deli- 
cacy would have withheld. 

“My information is years old, Miss Edwards, and merely stated a 
contemplated relation, but I supposed it was from sure authority.” 

He looked at her earnestly and meaningly. She seemed more 
bewildered than at first. 

** No such relation was ever contemplated by me,” at length she 
said indignantly. ‘‘ Will you be kind enough to tell me, sir, exactly 
who was so much better informed ?” 

Harland had averted his eyes from her flashing glance, but he 
lifted them again, and they met hers clearly and sadly, as he an- 
swered with emphasis— 

** Allen Wilson.” 

June started in anger and astonishment. There was a deep 
silence, during which the truth, base as it seemed, flashed upon 
Harland’s mind. He saw that he must have been deceived, and he 
guessed with what purpose. 

“ When did he dare to tell you this, Mr. Harland ?” asked June. 

“‘ The morning after his sister’s wedding, by letter,” was the slow 
reply—a time too easily recalled for June’s equanimity. She rose 
to close the interview, saying— 

‘“‘T thank you, sir, for this explanation, as it seems due to me, but 
I'am shocked to find the brother of my dear Annie so destitute of 
common honesty.” 

She turned toward the door, but Mr. Harland, in his lowest and 
gravest tones, arrested the movement. “ Let me speak to youa 
moment longer,” said he, rising and standing beside her. “ That 
rash young man whom you last mentioned, let me know that he 
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divined and pitied my interest in you. You look incredulous—it 
seems you did not then understand me so readily as he. When I 
parted from you nine years ago, I knew very well that I loved June 
Edwards—I have never doubted it a moment since.” 

A faint color tinged her cheek as she listened with her forehead 
drooped and her eyes hidden behind their lashes. He had spoken so 
quietly that an ordinary observer would not have guessed what he 
was saying, and now he added in the same tone—‘‘I loved then, 
and I know you believe love to be eternal.” June raised her eyes 
suddenly to his face, and saw there the deep fond tenderness she had 
dreamed of all her girlhood through. Still she kept a wondering 
silence, and he began to question— 

“* You remember your old definition of love in the library, at L.?” 

“Yes.” 

“* Do you hold to it now ?” 

“Oh, yes,” and the speaker’s voice trembled a little. 

*“ Such love as you defined is waiting for you—can you accept it ?” 

Oh, how grave, how true, how earnest was the voice that thrilled 
June’s heart in these words! ‘‘ Yes,” she answered, slowly and 
reverently, and bowing her crescent forehead beneath the blessing 
words wherewith he blessed her, the new immortal joy, like a sun- 
shining, flooded every line of her face, as she uttered the low confes- 
sion of that love of hers which faithful through the long years had 
brought at length its own glad reward. 

“* Love is eternal,” said those united souls. ‘‘ Love is eternal,” 
we repeat, as our record of their history closes, and that grosser and 
short-lived passion which rules its little day and flutters and dies, 
deserves not sc holy a name. Destitute of the immortal element, 
how dare it take the very name of the Divine Essence! But afar 
from-the multitude who follow after their convenience or fancy or 
passion, under the protection of a title so sacred, there is another 
multitude, let us believe, who recognize and reverence the spirit 
they invite to their tabernacle ; loving purely, loving fervently, 
loving evermore, remembering their birthright as children of the 
Highest ! 





THE judicious Hooker used to say, “If I had no other reason 
and motive for being religious, I would earnestly strive to be so for 
the sake of my aged mother, that I might requite her care of me, 
and cause the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 
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BY MRS, 8S. T. MARTYN. 
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“It is a goodly sight to see, 
What heaven has done for this delicious land.” 


THE eyes of the whole civilized world have for months been turned 
on Turkey, with an intensity of eager hope und fear, proportioned to 
the magnitude of the interests involved in the questions now pending 
there. Whatever may be the result of the present conflict—whether 
Turkey is to be swallowed by the colossal Russian Bear, or parti- 
tioned between her western allies, or suffered to retain a standing as 
a tributary power—with all this we have in this article nothing to do. 
We seek only to place before our readers a truthful though imper- 
fect sketch of the domestic life and habits of the Osmanli—to paint 
the Turk in his Harem, ere yet both shall have become a portion of 
the dark, far-reaching past—ere yet the besom of reform shall have 
swept away the last vestiges of the web of romance woven by tradi- 
tion about the palaces of the Caliphs. 

It is of Constantinople we would speak—of the city of the Sultan 
—the home of mystery and romance—whose clear bright sky, its 
glittering sea, studded with fantastic islands—“‘ its ocean channel 
linking two quarters of the globe, as with a silver string,” its am- 
phitheatre of peopled hills, and the unique and fairy-like architec- 
ture which adorns the shores of the Bosphorus; all seem more 
“like the embodiment of a‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ” than a 
mere earthly landscape. 

Constantinople is built on a triangular promontory, above the 
Propontis, and the apex of the triangle is formed by the celebrated 
Seraglio Point, inclosing the ancient- Byzantium, once the heart of 
a busy and populous city, but now known only as the site of the 
Serai Bournou, the palace of Amurath, which, with its gay kiosks, 
marble fountains, and overhanging groves, occupies nearly the whole 
of this portion of the city. This palace was the favorite residence 
of the former sovereigns of Turkey ; but the present Sultan who is 
half European in his tastes and habits, prefers the lighter and more 
elegant palaces of Beglier Bey, and Dolma Batche, to the stately 
magnificence of the Serai Bournou. The imperial harem is there- 
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fore occupied by a score of superannuated Odaliques and Sultanas, 
who wander at will amid its fragrant bowers and cool kiosks, while 
the younger ladies of the harem reside there only while their Impe- 
rial Master inhabits the Palace. 

The idea entertained by many, that the life of the Turkish female 
is one of joyless and monotonous seclusion, is altogether mistaken. 
The women of Turkey, veiled and properly attended, are free to 
visit places of public amusement, and at all public festivals, of 
whatever nation, they are always to be seen, surrounded with slaves 
and attendants, eager and delighted spectators of the revels. 
“‘ The women of Constantinople,” says one who has spent many years 
among them, “‘ are more untrammeled than any others in the world. 
They are always free to go and come unquestioned, if suitably at- 
tended, while it is certain that they enjoy this privilege like innocent 
and happy children, making their pleasure of the flowers and sun- 
shine, and revelling like birds and bees in the summer brightness, 
profiting by the enjoyment of the present, and reckless or thought- 
less of the future.” 

Into the harem of a Turk, it is death fora male stranger to pene- 
trate. Even its lord, though he has a right at all times to enter 
the apartment of his wives, seldom avails himself of the privilege. 
A room in the harem is appropriated to his use, and when he wishes 
to see any of its inmates, a slave is sent to summon her to his pres- 
ence. Should he, however, on his way to this room, see slippers at 
the foot of the stairs (a token that female visitors are in the harem), 
he cannot, on any pretence, enter the apartment. The rights of 
women, such as they are, though little talked about, are well under- 
stood in Turkey, and the intrusion of the master of the house under 
such circumstances, would be resented by every woman in the 
Empire. 

The harem of a wealthy Turk, if it be a prison, is one of surpass- 
ing beauty and splendor. Every form of decoration that art can 
devise, is lavished upon it—while the most perfect order and neat- 
ness reign throughout ; from the cool and spotless Indian matting 
that covers the targe halls into which the various apartments enter, 
to the ricnly ornamented ceilings, the curtains of gold and silver 
brocade, the embroidered divans, and gilded lattices through which 
the fair tenants look on the world without. At one end of each 
room, is a large closet for the reception of bedding (for there 
are no separate sleeping apartments), which is removed by attend- 
ing slaves as soon as the members of the household arise in the 


morning. This bedding, in all good houses, consists of mattrasses 
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of richly embroidered satin, sheets of silver gauze or wrought mus- 
lin, pillows of brocaded silk, and wadded coverlets, heavy with gold 
and silver fringe, and gay with brightly tinted needle-work. Round 
the remaining three sides of the apartment, runs a low couch or 
divan, filled with luxurious cushions, and covered with cut velvet or 
embroidered satin, and the floor is spread with thick and costly car- 
pets. As the bath is an indispensable luxury in every Turkish pal- 
ace, we may perhaps be pardoned for quoting the following descrip- 
tion of the Imperial bath-rooms at Beglier Bey, the new summer- 
residence of Mahmoud, seen only by the express permission of 
the Sultan. 

** Passing a crimson door, surmounted by a crescent-shaped cor- 
nice of rich gilding, the visitor enters a small hall, in which stands 
a basin of fine white marble, occupied by two swans wrought in the 
same material, and seeming to sport in the limpid water ; which, 
escaping from this charming fountain, falls through concealed pipes 
into the,basins destined to supply the bathers. The cooling room, 
opening from this dim apartment (where the light only penetrates 
after struggling through stars and crescents of painted glass, inlaid 
in the marble roof like clusters of jewels), is hung with draperies 
of silk, richly embroidered ; and the large mirror which occupies the 
wall at the lower end of the divan, is set in a framework of gold and 
enamel, surmounted by the Ottoman arms skillfully executed, while 
the divan itself, formed of gay colored satin, is wrought in silks un- 
til it resembles a flower-bed, and the cushions scattered over it are 
of the same costly and elegant description. The bath is a vast hall 
of elegant proportions, lined, roofed, and floored. with marble. It 
is lighted like the cooling room, and adorned with exquisitely- 
imagined fountains, and gives back a long and subdued echo to every 
footfall which disturbs its deep and dreamy silence. The bathing 
establishments of the Pashas, Beys, and other great officials of the 
Empire, are similar to this in their arrangement, and only varying 
in splendor according to the resources of their owners. Here the 
fair inmates of the different palaces pass whole hours, folded in long 
scarfs of muslin, worked and fringed with gold, their dark hair 
streaming over their ivory shoulders ; sipping sherbets made of the 
most delicate conserves, or the finest fruits ; and often enjoying a 
slumber, which is nowhere deeper than amid the dense vapors of the 
bath-room.” 

After leaving the bath, the remainder of the day is spent in 
lounging on the luxurious divans, listening to the music of the sing- 
ing girls, in playing with children—of whom the Turkish women 
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are passionately fond, and whom they contrive in every way to spoil, 
eating confectionery and drinking iced sherbet—in wandering amid 
the cool shades of the garden, or in hearing the wondrous stories of 
the professional tale-teller, ever a welcome guest in the harem. 
Five times a day comes the namaz or prayer, never neglected by the 
women of the East, as with veiled faces they prostrate themselves 
on the prayer-carpet, and turning toward Mecca, earnestly offer up 
their devotions to Allah. 

These are the home occupations of the Turkish women; but 
they are often to. be seen in their glittering caiques, skimming over 
the Bosphorus, closely veiled and covered with a flowing mantle, 
paying visits of ceremony, or gathering and retailing gossip—or in 
gilded arabas, drawn by oxen crowned with flowers, seeking recrea- 
tion in the various suburbs of the city. 

Every harem has one female head, who is the legal wife of the 
master of the house, and as such, reigns supreme within its walls. 
However she may have been superseded in the affections of her hus- 
band; by younger and fairer rivals, she is never repudiated ‘by him, 
if her conduct is blameless, or if she have borne him sons. 

The Hanoum, as this wife is styled, rules the harem with undis- 
puted sway—and often controls the selection of favorites, even pur- 
chasing them herself, to gratify her imperious lord. Fearful domes- 
tic tragedies have been the result of the jealousies engendered by 
this state of things, especially in the Imperial Harem, where the 
proud distinction of having given an heir to the throne, sometimes 
falls to the lot of an inferior Odalique, while the haughty Sultana 
pines in childless grandeur. Sultan Mahmoud, the reigning monarch, 
is a great admirer and connoisseur of female beauty. His harem is 
said to be a perfect galaxy of loveliness, and the opinion of the Sultan 
is the standard of taste through the Empire. On the occasion of the 
marriage of his eldest daughter, the wives of all the public function- 
aries waited on the bride with gifts and congratulations. Among 
the rest came the wife of Reis Effendi, who happened to be old, and 
destitute of personal charms. The quick eye of Mahmoud rested on 
her as he passed through the state apartments, and when next he met 
the Effendi he enquired why his harem had been so indifferently re- 
presented. The Effendi replied that he had sent the Hanoum as 
the head of the harem, in order to do honor to his illustrious master. 
“The Hanoum is a good woman,” replied Mahmoud, and deserves 
the respect you feel for her, but she ought not to be subjected to the 
fatigue of court ceremonies, I will send a younger and more fitting 
representative.” Accordingly, a beautiful Circassian was forwarded 
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by the Sultan to his minister, with the understanding that she was 
to take the place of the Hanoum in all futurevvisits to the Palace.’ 

Mahmoud himself is the finest looking man in all his dominions. 
Regal dignity is stamped on every feature and displayed in every 
action. Travelers who have seen all the royal personages of Europe, 
speak of the Moslem Monarch as the most remarkable person of his 
time, not only in personal appearance, but from the lofty and impo- 
sing air which speaks him “every inch a king.” His features are 
good, though not regular—his cheek bones being too prominent for 
beauty, and his complexion is florid as if from vigorous health. He 
is a little above the middle size, well proportioned, excepting a slight 
curve in the legs, which bend inwards from the knee, and his handsome 
jet beard adds greatly to the general effect of his face and person. 

’ The Sultan is said to be a rigid disciplinarian bogh in civil and 
military affairs, never suffering his feelings to turn him aside from 
the course which he believes justice or state policy to dictate. 

Some years since, a Pasha of Yanina, having the misfortune to 
incur the displeasure of the Sovereign, was deprived of all his honors, 
and banished from his Pashalic to an obscure town in Asia, where he 
patiently awaited either a pardon or the bow-string, according tothe 
will of Allah, leaving his wife and daughter in their summer resi- 
dence on the Bosphorus. The beautiful Zayda had been betrothed 
with the Sultan’s consent, to Sayd Mustapha, the young and high 
spirited Bey of Adrianople, the wedding gifts had been exchanged, 
the bridal garland hufig from the lattice of the bride, and the nup- 
tials were soon to be solemnized, when the disgrace of the Pasha fell 
like a thunderbolt on all the parties concerned. Fame had spoken 
so loudly of the rare loveliness of the young Zayda; that Mustapha 
found it impossible to control the impatience he felt to behold his 
destined bride, and often had his caique, glittering with gold and 
crimson, been moored under the gilded lattices of her kiosk, while 
its owner waited for the happy chance which might give him one 
glimpse of his treasure. Flowers, serenades, birds of rare and gor- 
geous plumage, all told the guarded beauty of the devotion of her 
lover, and pleaded in eloquent language for a return: It is not in 
woman’s nature to resist such eloquence, where, as in this case, the 
heart is free and disposed to look kindly on the suitor. - Flowers, so 
arranged as to tell the tale he most wished to hear, were thrown by , 
a white hand from the lattice, and once, for one moment, the eyes of 
the youthful pair met, thus kindling an undying flame in the heart 
ofeach, Imagine then, the consternation of Mustapha, when, in an 
aadience graciously accorded by the Sultan, he was commanded to 
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relinquish all thought of his intended bride, as the daughter of a 
rebel was no fitting companion for one like himself, faithful and true. 
For one brief moment, the heart of Mustapha swelled almost beyond 
control, the next, and he was outwardly calm as he said—‘“‘ God is 
great—and the Sultan is his shadow upon earth—I hear and obey.” 
He was sent back, loaded with honors to Adrianople, but he was a 
moody and disappointed man, and for years was never seen to smile. 

And Zayda—the poor innocent victim of another’s crime—how 
fared it with her, thus doubly doomed and deserted ? At first, she 
refused to credit the tale of her father’s disgrace, and the abandon- ~ 
ment of her lover, and when the truth was forced upon her, though 
she uttered no word of reproach or complaint, her heart was broken, 
and she faded day by day, until her slight form was wasted to a very 
shadow. For long hours she would sit at the window of her favorite’ 
kiosk, eagerly watching the light caiques as they glided gracefully 
over the sparkling waves, and then as her poor heart grew sick with 
hope deferred, she would throw herself back amid the cushions of 
the divan, exclaiming wearily—“‘ He is so long in coming—I thought 
he would surely be here to-day.” 

Once she rallied sufficiently to request earnestly that she might 
share her father’s exile, but when the wish was made known to the 
Sultan, it was promptly refused, with the remark—* Allah is mer- 
ciful—is it not written in the book, ‘ The sins of the fathers shall be 
visited upon the children ?’ ” 

A small green mound in the cemetery at Fyoub, marks the spot 
where the unhappy Zayda has found rest, and the empty residence 
on the Bosphorus tells a sad story of ruin and desolation. Grass and 
weeds grow in the fissures of the pavements—the broken lattices 
rattle in the night wind—the rain, falling through the mouldering 
roof, forms discolored currents through the faded frescoes of the vast 
and dreary apartments, birds build in the galleries, and theirs is the 
only song heard in the once cheerful and magnificent home of the 
Turkish exile. 
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Parrick Henry, the eminent statesman and patriot, left in his 
will the following passage : 

**T have now disposed of all my property to my family ; there is 
one thing more I wish I could give them, and that is the Christian 
religion. If they had that, and I had not given them one shilling, 
they would be rich ; and if they have not that, and I had given 
them all the world, they would be poor.” 
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THE INDIAN MAIDEN’S GRAVE. 





BY C. C. TORREY. 





BesipE a brook, whose pensive tone 
Stole through the stillness of the dell, 

Where, over rock and moss-grown stone, 
Its limpid waters gently fell, 


Majestic oaks their branches waved, 
And quivering aspens softly sighed, 
The hawthorn bloomed, and willows laved 
Their long leaves in the glassy tide. 


The moonlight, through the trembling leaves, 
« Spangled the earth with silvery light ; 
And evening mists, in airy wreaths, 
Threw o’er the brook a mantle bright. 


Half hid among the silky grass 
Beneath an aged willow’s shade, 
Beside a milk-white, marble cross 
On which the moonbeams sweetly played, 


A little, mossy mound arose— 
Alone, in that secluded spot— 

To tell where, in her last repose, 
Lay one by all but one forgot. 


She was a beauteous Indian maid 

Who here, long years ago, had died— 
And here, by him she loved, was laid 

To sleep, the murmuring brook beside. 


And now it was the noon of night, 
When, from a cavern’s gloomy span 
Stole forth, into the clear moonlight, 
A careworn and infirm old man. 


His white locks floating in the breeze, 
With weary step and thoughtful look, 
Emerging from beneath the trees 
His way toward the grave he took. 


Before the cross in reverence kneeling, 
Meekly, upon the midnight air, 

To him “ who bore our sins” appealing, 
He poured a humble, fervent prayer. 


That she who won his earliest love, 
Though unbaptized and unconfessed, 
Might find, at last, a home above, 
To dwell with Him in endless rest. 


And thus, ’tis said, for many a year, 
’Mid summer’s dew and winter's snow 

Each midnight hour has found him there, 

To pray for her who sleeps below. 
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SELECTED, BY PERMISSION, FROM LATE PRIVATE PAPERS OF LAFAYETTE LINCOLN, ESQ. 


BY HELEN IRVING. 
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I was to lecture before the Rivertown Lyceum—that was estab- 
lished—there was no escape. In an unguarded, defenceless moment, 
I had been betrayed into an affirmative answer to the complaisant 
committee, who waited upon mewith the flattering request that I 
would do them the honor—I was committed, and must stand the trial. 

I sat in my office, with a consolatory cigar, and pondered—amy feet 
(rather a handsome pair they are too,) stretched out towards as glow- 
ing a fire as ever Rivertown hickory set blazing. There wanted but 
ten days to the evening of the lecture, and I had not yet fixed upon 
a subject. I looked up at the ceiling and into the laughing blaze in 
vain. I wished I were “ Ik. Marvel,” but I was goé, and so no deli- 
cious fancies, and rich bewildering reveries came glowing into my 
brain—the blaze only mocked me, and the ashes but typified my dull- 
ness and deadness. Subject after subject came up before me, only to 
be discarded. This was too grave, that too light, this was too 
hackneyed, that required too much elaboration. Nothing would 
answer—and I grew desperate. How I wished I had never had that 
valedictory at college! How I wished the letters of introduction I 
had brought with me to Rivertown three months ago, had been less 
enthusiastic in their comments on my “ literary acquirements !”— 
How I wished I had some of my old college “‘ themes” here, that I 
could fix over for the occasion! How I wished that about three 
audacious, nonsensical girls that I knew of, would be called out of 
town, or intoa home-keeping dispensation of the influenza, the night 
I lectured! I wasn’t fit to lecture now! Hadn’t I been immured 
in the law school for the last three years, working as hard as strength 
and eyesight would let me—diving through piles of ‘‘ musty folios,” 
with a change from “ Blackstone” to ‘‘ Story” when I wanted light 
reading! Hadn’t I been forced to eschew belles-lettres! What 
was literature to me, or I to literature ! 

But all this was nothing—the lecture—the lecture must be 
written. Ten days only from this detestable night would see either 
my success or my failure. Failure! The word started me, and I 
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comm 1ced running up and down the scale of subjects once more. 
I tried Kossuth and Hungary (it was in the height of the Magyar 
fever,) but the newspapers had left me not a point—the subject was 
worn threadbare. I bethought me of “ Woman,” and had already 
ascended to my first rhapsody, when I remembered that there was 
quite a body of ‘‘ women’s rights” ladies in the town, with whose 
“movement” I had not come yet wholly to sympathize, and I felt I 
should be stepping on dangerous ground—so I sent that subject 
floating after its rejected predecessors. And thus I sat all the even- 
ing, punching the fire-brands, lighting new cigars, and running my 
fingers through my hair—(thank fortune, it’s as good an auburn as 
’3 and more curly)—plunging into poetry, art, metaphysics, and 
coming out of each equally discouraged. The flame flickered and 
vacillated as did my resolves. What should I choose with which to 
electrify the Rivertownians ! Something must be decided on, and 
I resolved not to go to bed, till the main point was passed and the 
topic whereof I should discourse unto my assembled fellow-citizens, 
made manifest. 

And, as I punched once more the cheery brands, “sudden a thought 
came,” and most particularly “‘ like a full-blown rose,” (vide Keats) 
for it made my dingy little office glad as a summer morning. “Zhe 
Age of Queen Elizabeth” —that was the thing! Ah, I could make 
that tell! What a point I would have out of the court life, and 
what perfect periods of beauty were Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir 
Philip Sidney. How tellingly I would quote Shakspeare and Spen- 
ser! A vision of Clara Cunningham’s dark eyes rose up simultan- 
eously with this bright thought—I grew supremely. happy, and 
buttoning my glowing bosom into my overcoat, I set my flushed brow 
against the sharp midnight breeze, on my return to my boarding 
house. 

I don’t know how it was, but precisely with the touch of the snowy 
night air, there fell upon me a damper, in the shape of a mental 
vision of Ned Graham and Tim Burleigh, my chief friends at college 
and companions in the law. I could hear in my imagination Tim’s 
good natured, but vexatious laugh, and see Ned’s serio-comic smile. 
I knew they would have had no mercy on my long-sought-for-found- 
at-last “‘ subject.” I knew how terribly to them it would have 
smacked of the ‘‘ Sophomore year”—and ill luck befal the fellows, 
down to Zero went my enthusiasm, before my iron-heeled boot rung 
on the door-stone of my home. 

But Rivertown was not college, and Graham and Burleigh, thank 
fortune, were three gundred miles away—so I quashed any qualms 
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about a hackneyed subject, and any doubts as to its “‘ taking” pro- 
perties, and went to sleep with a light heart, sure that half the 
battle was over. Ah, little I knew of the hydras to be conquered ! 

I laid out my foolscap the very next day, and began in good earn- 
est—rather secretly to be sure, and always taking care to have the 
bescribbled and interlined and erased pages, tucked out of sight 
when any one entered, for I did not wish the honored community to 
suppose that so light a matter as a mere Lyceum lecture could oppress 
me with any great amount of mental labor. Ah, but didn’t it ?— 
Did I not know that there were all sorts of people to please ? Had 
I not to be grave and learned—moral and patriotic, tender and 
poetic, witty and humorous, all in just proportions, or see my lecture 
pronounced a failure? Had I not, with charming tact, to steer 
clear of small town-prejudices, and deftly to flatter small town-pride ? 

Ah, I felt it all—shooting from my heart to my fingers, every 
moment as I wrote. To speak frankly, since I was to lecture, I did 
wish to make something of a sensation, and to a young man just 
twenty-three, and not altogether unpopular where he most wished 
to find favor, something may be forgiven. 

At last it was done, and a pretty nice thing, take it altogether, I 
thought, with its graceful little preamble, in which I set forth my 
regrets, that the duties of my profession had not allowed me time to 
present something more worthy their acceptance, but begging their 
patient attention, &. &c. &e. 

How I practised before the mirror! Demosthenes, or somebody 
as great, had done it before me, and I felt justified—for who would 
stand up before an audience in dark, sad ignorance of the tableau his 
sensitive self was presenting to theireyes? I did practice stealthily, 
but daily, and I just wondered, when I came to my grand passage 
on Sir Walter Raleigh, if Clara Cunningham would think I looked 
the character at all. 

I had copied my lecture most elegantly, on heavy white paper— 
(I did not doubt that some one would solicit the favor of carrying it 
home to read)—and I had rounded off the last sentence, the very 
night before I was to speak. And now that all the excitement of 
composing, and putting the finishing’ touches was over, I began to be 
seized with a strang¢, unaccountable dread of getting up before those 
four hundred and twenty-six pairs ef eyes, in the old meeting-house, 
which in failure of a hall, was charitably rented for the purpose of 
holding Lyceums. I was ignorant how I should look in a pulpit.— 
I had never been in one. I was not very tall, and I felt painfully 
uncertain whether the high sides might not inggrfere with gesticula- 
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tion ; and then, if I should, in some inspired moment, knock off the 
lamps ! 

Ithad never spoken but once in the presence of ladies, and that 
was on the occasion of that memorable valedictory, when I remem- 
bered having gone through a pérfect fever and ague of fright. Then 
I was a diffident man, there was no mistake about that. I could 
not remember the time when I did not blush violently if a lady but 
suffered her eyes to linger upon mine—how then was I to keep an 
heroic face, when no less than two hundred “ fair women” would be 
looking straight at me, for the space of a whole hour! Every pulse 
fluttered—but my heart gathered itself into one mighty resolve, and 
I awaited the event, with at least an attempt at calmness. 

I dressed myself on the eventful night with scrupulous nicety—in 
black (and a stylish coat that was of mine too), as most becoming on 
such an occasion to my Saxon complexion. My collar, (I tried on 
six, before I could get one to suit,) was at the very ideal point of 
altitude. My cravat—I had been a very Brummel in college, and 
I felt that I had not done injustice té my own powers that night.— 
In short, the tout ensemble was not ungratifying, and as I surveyed 
my upper man in the glass, I was conscious that it was by no means 
an unpresentable specimen of humanity that would be shown up, 
above the velvet of the pulpit cushions that evening. Ah, but should 
I look the same there—or would my face gain with the excitement, 
that couleur de rose so fatal to good looks ! 

They had supper at my boarding-house early—the good dame and 
her daughter were anxious to be off to the Lyceum in season to secure 
a ‘good seat,” and I had the agreeable possibility that. the three 
Misses Spriggins and their fat mama would fill up the front pew, 
just under my eye. 

Precisely three minutes to half-past seven, as my watch announced 
and my palpitating heart repeated, I walked into the crowded church, 
preceded by our tall, good-natured Dr. W—, the President. There 
was a rustling of bonnets, and shuffling of feet, and in the sudden 
transition, from the biting December wind and the darkness of a 
moonless night, to the warm, well-lighted little church, I felt a dis- 
agreeable tingling about my eyes and ears, and a fear that my face 
had more of a glow than was absolutely becoming. 

Ah, my knees trembled as I went up those pulpit-stairs. The 
“hour” was come indeed—but was I “‘ the man” ! 

I had fully planned in my mind the quiet elegance with which I 
should divest myself of my coat, scarf, and overshoes,and the calm ease 
with which I should rise into the desk—but alas for plans! I had 
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hardly taken my seat, and caught my breath after the exertion of 
entering, before I heard the quick voice of our impetuous president, 
commencing his prefatory remarks, and terrified lest I should nét be 
in season to respond to his announcement, when it came, I snatched 
off my India-rubbers with most inelegant despatch, and unwound 
my scarf with such nervous rapidity, that I crushed, I felé I did, one 
corner of that immaculate shirt collar. Excited by my hurry, and 
annoyed by three or four witnesses of my awkwardness, in the side 
pews, I was not precisely cool, when at the close of a lengthy pre- 
ambulatory speech, it was announced, that we should “ have the 
honor to listen this evening, to our distinguished fellow-citizen, 
Lafayette Lincoln, Esq.” 

I stepped forward into the pulpit, and laying down my y faultlessly- 
written manuscript, made my bow to the audience. I lifted my 
eyes and surveyed the crowded little church—and my heart died 
within me, as I essayed to pitch my voice. I could not measure the 
capacity of the building. I had not spoken in public sufficiently to 
do it, and oh, horror! I felt before the close of my first sentence, 
that my voice was too high; I hardly knew its sound myself—and 
all the exquisite modulations, in which, in my hours‘of rehearsal, I 
had taken so much pride, seemed suddenly to have vanished from my 
jurisdiction. I looked forward in desperation, to a time of rest, in 
applause, when I could subdue those rampant tones, and begin anew. 

They were all very attentive, and I saw an evident glance of plea- 
sure strike athwart the congregated faces, especially the younger 
portion, as I announced my subject. But I glanced toward the seat 
where Clara was accustomed to sit, where we had sat together, and 
instead of her sympathetic dark eyes, I saw only the glittering spec- 
tacles of the elder Miss Spriggins. In vain my eyes searched the 
house, for the face which before all others I had dreamed. to illumine 
with my eloquence ; it was not there, and all my magnificent sentences 
were to be dashed against the cold glitter of Miss Spriggins’ specta- 
cles, to which, with that fatality which a lecturer will comprehend, 
my gaze forever returned. 

I pity any one whose enthusiasm suffers such a chill as mine at 
that moment, In my disappointment I even forgot my embarrass- 
ment, and as I went on with my recitation, struggled only to bring 
back the glow that I had known. And 1 was ‘rewarded. I did 
“warm up,” although full in sight of me sat, sownd asleep, two or 
three of the burly grandees of the place—the solid men, to please 
whom, I had gone into the deep moralities, and given vent to great 
enthusiasms for liberty, honor and integrity. 
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I had struggled and had overcome. I had conquered my timidity 
and chagrin, and was sailing smoothly on, past the middle of my 
lecture, into the more dreamy and poetic region—was just coming 
to those fine points, which I flattered myself Were about as good as 
were often brought forward on such an occasion, when 'the door 
directly facing me, was cautiously opened, and a figure glided into 
the aisle. I know not what fatal magnetism it is that fastens the 
eyes of a lecturer to every moving body in his audience—I only know 
I could not call home my gaze from the quiet, well-wrapped form, 
that crept so gently on, till dropping into a vacant seat, and lifting 
his eyes to mine, shade of Cicero, who should look up at me but Ned 
Graham! . 

In the name of all the adverse fates, where cowld he have come 
from! I felt absolutely done for. The hot blood poured over my 
face like fire. The blessed Rivertownians must have thought me 
seized with strange spasms, as I bent my head down to take in 
great draughts of water, cutting off thy sentence with unprecedented 
abruptness. What could have possessed the fellow to come in, then 
—and just when I had come to that point, too, when I feared him 
the most! Oh, I was limp and tame enough, when I began again! 
All my grand flourishes seemed bombast and nonsense—all my beau- 
tiful, poetic figures, hackneyed college “thunder.” Nobody seemed 
to my distempered imagination interested—nobody looked responsive. 
Oh, for one glance from Clara’s answering eyes! How I envied 
C his faultless ease of manner, and the calm unconsciousness 
with which he could look round upon an audience! How I envied 
T his fame, that sat all his hearers agape, with the simple won- 
der of looking at him, and glorified every thing he did or said ! How 
I envied H the irresistible humor, whose flashes could blind 
every eye to all defects ! 

I was desperate. I felt that nowindeed the decisive moment had 
come. I must either sink utterly, or rally at once. All my pride— 
all my manliness rushed to the rescue. Jail was no word to look in 
the face, with Ned Graham’s great serio-comic eyes, looking straight 
through me. With one mighty effort, I collected all my forces, and 
dashed on. I shut out audience—fear—every thing but the one 
‘ great fact that I must sweceed. My eyes kindled—my voice grew 
clear, strong and natural—and ere ten minutes had elapsed, I found 
myself sweeping on, with a power and earnestness that were a won- 
der and a joy tome. I gave to all my “ fine writing” a warm and 
loving emphasis. I uttered all my quotations with the old perfec- 
tion of modulation that gave me once the prize at college. All 
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lesser annoyances were lost now, in the one grand event which had 
almost “swamped” me, and with an impetus and enthusiasm for 
which, to this day, I have not been able to account, I went on and 
finished my lecture. : 

I never had made, and I am sure J never have made since, a more 
easy complimentary bow than when I bent in farewell to the audi- 
ence—and as I descended the pulpit stairs, I felt triumphant. My 
friends pressed towards me, and kind words greeted me on every 
side. Old Squire Cunningham, bless his expansive heart ! insisted 
that I must give him the lecture to carry home, for Clara, ill with 
the influenza, was kept a prisoner by the doctor’s orders, and she 
must have the only compensation for her disappointment, Of course, 
I was a happy man, but nothing went to my heart at that time, 
quite like Ned’s cordial, well-remembered grasp of the hand, and his 
“‘ Magnificent, old fellow!” whispered in my ear, as his great, 
friendly eyes looked into mine. 

“IT was going to N on business,” said Ned, in explanation. of 
his sudden appearance, “and not being in my usual haste, I thought 
I would turn off from the road, and spend a night with you, little 
thinking that I should surprise you, winning laurels after this 
fashion !” 

“‘ Goodness ! but you had liked to have.béen the death of me !” 
was my gracious response, as I linked my arm in his, in the old 
familiar way, and we walked away together. 

I lived through this first experience. I came off victorious—but 
I treasured up this piece of advice for the benefit of future fledgling 
lecturers—“ Essay your first ambitious flights, oh, innocent and 
ignorant ones, where no familiar glance can betray privileged criti- 
cism ; and wait, till your wings, ceasing their unpractised flutter, 
can move steadily and surely, before you face the gaze of well-ac- 
quainted eyes.” 








In all classes of society, there is a single word frequently used, 
whose definition would furnish a text for volumes—it is the word 
“ought.” “I ought to do it”—‘“‘ You ought not to do it’—* He - 
ought to be compelled to do it”—are expressions heard on every side. 
But why ought ? What is the source of moral obligation? By 
what standard shall it be measured ? If one take a single link of 
this golden chain into his hand, how can he stop in his argument 
short of the will of the Infinite ? 
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“AND THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT THERE.” 





BY ELIZA M. FARGO. 
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Tue shades of night are coming on, 
And fiercely howls the storm around, 
And light, the glad sunlight is gone, 
That joyously the morning crowned. 


The lightnings flash along the sky, 
And fearfully the thunders roll, 
While gloom and darkness meet my eye, 
And tremblings fill my shrinking soul. 


But in that realm beyond the tomb, 
No darksome night will ever come, 
With blighting damps to mar its bloom, 
Or render sad the Christian’s home. 


There, all will be serene and still, 

And pure as autumn’s moonlight sheen, 
That rests on silver lake and rill, 

And gilds each sleeping tranquil scene. 


The solemn cycles of the spheres, 
That whirl around our distant sun, 
Speak of that clime, whose blissful years, 
An endless period will run. 


The quiet stars, with softened light, 
And whisperings of converse sweet, 
Tell of that land forever bright, 
And with a holy calm replete. 


No night of anxious care and pain, 

Of restlessness and harrassed thought— 
No weary moments there will reign— 

No startling dreams with terror fraught. 


Unconscious slumber will no more 
With lethargy the senses steep, 

But there the spirit free will soar, 
And tireless o’er its glories. sweep. : 


O, there will be no night in heaven, 
Of sorrow, sighing, or of tears ; 

For He, who for our sins was given, 
Will gently soothe our troubled fears. 


And we will sing His praises there, 
Where music fills the upper skies, 

And healing streams and flow’rets fair, 

Adorn the plains of Paradise. 
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“T was a wild boy,” said Dr. H. ; “ naturally of a sanguine tem- 
perament, the energy of my character caused me repeatedly to vio- 
late my parents’ wishes, while my father, a stern, unyielding man, 
visited every offence with severe chastisement. Indeed, so accus- 
tomed had I become to punishment, that I grew perfectly indifferent 
with regard to it, at the same time fully believing it was out of my 
power to please. Well I remember one morning in early life. My 
waywardness had called down upon myself a severer chastisement 
than usual. My father had flogged me until the perspiration came 
out in drops upon his forehead, and yet I was unsubdued. He be- 
came impatient, and turning to me with a terrible “‘ You are the 
plague of my life! I wish you had never had an existence,”—passed 
from the room. TZ'hose words reached my heart, and they came with 
crushing weight. How distinctly I remember it all! Through the 
open window beside me came the same glad hum of nature which 
seemed so musical half an hour previous. (I could sympathize en- 
tirely with the external.) The blossoms beside the door were as 
bright and the breezes just as refreshing, but to me they had be- 
come all charmless. The terrible meaning of that sentence had 
taken the smile from everything beautiful. That morning marked 
a change in my feelings and views of existence. At times I felt 
distinct from the world, excluded from the common affections of life. 
And yet I was reckless as before. Things went on in this way for 
some time, when, one afternoon, as I sat by myself in a gloomy, re- 
flective mood, a sister, who had been away from home for some years, 
came into the apartment and asked me to walk with her. ‘‘ No!” 
replied I, ‘I want to be alone.” ‘‘ Oh, do,” urged Mary, “just to 
please me.” She spoke in a tone of kindness to which I had long 
been unaccustomed—for my conduct met with reproof not only 
from my father, but from every member of the. family. I arose, 
and taking her hand with a momentary feeling of gratitude to her 
whose gentle words had brought a ray of sunlight into my darkened 
spirit, passed out. 'We walked through the garden and its farther 
gate ; then wended our. way along the banks of the river, to a great 
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rock, shaded by far-reaching branches of old oaks and elms, ‘ Let 
us rest here,’ said Mary, and we sat down upon the moss-covered 
stone. It had been a beautiful day. The sun was now about set- 
ting, and the rays that pictured themselves in the water, mirrored a 
scene there of glorious beauty, scarcely rivaled by that above. At 
our side were projecting rocks, and along the river banks bending 
trees, whose branchlet fingers rested lightly in the eddying current, 
I believe I have an innate love of nature, and if ever my better 
feelings are called out, ’tis under the influence of her loveliness. My 
sister could not have chosen elsewhere so fit a place for laying the 
corner-stone of the influence she soon acquired over me. 

“** How beautiful ! I at length exclaimed. 

““< Yes,’ answered Mary, ‘it isso; all is beautiful. This is a 
charming world, and the affection of gentle hearts is not the least 
of its endearments.’ 

“‘ How my spirit became clouded again as I recollected I was un- 
loved. Then I grew unthankful to the great Giver (oh, that I may 
be forgiven), and wondered why I alone was denied the priceless boon 
of affection. I replied, ‘ But if no one loved you ?’ 

** Qh, all are loved who deserve to be,’ said Mary. ‘If we show 
ourselves friendly, we shall secure friends.’ 

“<< Now I cannot think so, and I will tell you why,’ answered I, 
‘I have tried to be good to father, and he never loved me.’ 

““< Oh ! do not say that |’ exclaimed Mary ; ‘ father loves all his 
children.’ 

“ ¢ Yes, all but one,’ I replied sadly. 

““¢ Why, what makes you think father does not love you ?’ 

**“ Because he said once he wished I had never had an existence, 
and he acts all the time as though he meant what he said.’ 

“‘ ¢ But if father did not love you, he would not try to correct your 
faults. Have you ever taken especial pains to please him ?’ 

“«¢ Yes, but it don’t have any effect upon him, and I have got tired 
of it. I believe he thinks I can’t do anything right.’ 

‘ My sister’s eye grew thoughtful, and, while she pressed my hand 
closer in hers, began to talk more seriously. 

‘“‘¢ Henry,’ said she, ‘did you ever think for what purpose you 
have been placed upon earth? You cannot believe any one was cre- 
ated. without some worthy object to accomplish in life—something 
more than self-gratification ?’ 

““* No,’ replied I. 
© Or ‘that this mission can be effected by ungentleness ?’ 
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“< Oh, no!’ I answered, earnestly, from the weight of woe unkind- 
ness had brought me. 

“Ts it not our duty to bring into this world as much as we may 
of true happiness ?” 

“ce Yes.’ 

*** And is there not an exalted pleasure in n doing right, that is real- 
ized in nothing else ?’ she continued. 

“*T suppose there is,’ said I; ‘but it is 80 hard to try to do 
good, and to be good, whert'T feel that no one cares for me, or no- 
tices my efforts.’ 

“It was with difficulty I spoke, for the words were deeply felt, and 
had never before been breathed to a human being: but there was 
in my sister something that inspired me with confidence, and my 
heart would speak. 

“€ Yes, Henry,’ said she, ‘but there is One above who will aid 
us in subduing our waywardness, and becoming all He would have 
us. Do you ever think of Him ?’ 

** And then she spoke of His love for us, and our duty to minister 
as we might to the welfare of those about us, until she obtained 
from me a promise to respect my father’s wishes in allthings. From 
that time, I felt the influence of affection ; and, though many trials 
were still mine in the form of chastisements (for former habits were 
strong upon me), together with the effect of long-established preju- 
dice, an earnest desire to do right, with the counsels and sympathy 
of Mary, led me to triumph. Often my courage drooped so low that 
it well nigh fainted—but at such times Mary was ever my support. 
She knew all my trials ; and when, at length; others began to re- 
spect, yea, Jove me, as did even my father at last, she shared’ my 
happiness. Oh, that angel sister saved me, and made me all I now 
am of gentleness or true worth. Blessings on her noble’ spirit, and 
the memory of her kindness to me. If sisters only knew and would 
exercise the weight of influence they possess in winning brothers to 
the way of right, and implanting in their hearts lofty sentiments, 
methinks there would not be so many wayward, degraded beings in 


our world.” 





‘Tf I had no other reason and motive for being religious, I would 
earnestly strive to be so for the sake of my aged mother, that I 
might requite her care of me, and cause the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy.” —Hooker. 
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REBEKAH 


(SEE ENGRAVING] 


ae 
BY REV. J. E. ROCKWELL. 


THE marriage of Isaac and Rebekah is the first which the Scrip- 
tures have recorded with any special notice of the incidents connected 
with it. The account presents us with a vivid illustration of the 
social customs of that age of the world, and in its history of the 
scene, gives an exalted view of an institution which God himself 
established—which he has ever blessed and honored. With what 
care did the venerable patriarch seek to guard his son, the child of 
promise, against the dangers of an ill assorted marriage. Wealth 
was not his object ; that might have been found among the daugh- 
ters of Canaan, but at the expense of higher, holier motives. He 
desired for his son no union which might not be cemented by a com- 
mon faith, and love to God ; whatever else might be the attractions 
that should win his heart. To accomplish his desire, his steward 
was directed to visit his father’s family, and to select therefrom one to 
whom Providence might direct as a suitable companion for his son 
and heir. With a retinue worthy the business on which he was sent, 
Eliezer turned his steps towards Mesopotamia. Entering at length 
the suburbs of Nahor, he made a halt by one of the wells of the city, 
and there sought aid and direction from on high. He knew that as 
the day was declining, the maidens of the place would soon be ap-~ 
proaching the spot with their pitchers, and desired that she who was 
to become the wife of his master’s son should be designated by the 
answer she should give to his request for a sip of water. It seems to 
us a strange place to look for a suitable companion to the future 
lord of untold wealth, and the inheritor of the promises, at the public 
well of a city. Yet in that age, it was regarded as no unsuitable 
employment for the maidens of high birth, and of the most distin-. 
guished families to engage in those domestic employments of which 
the drawing of water was a part. Scarcely had the prayer of the 
faithful steward been uttered, ere a group of maidens approached the 
well with their pitchers upon their shoulders. Addressing one of 
them, perhaps distinguished by her beauty and grace, he asked. for 
permission to drink a little water from her pitcher, and received for 
answer the words he but lately repeated in the ear of Jehovah, in his 
prayer for divine guidance. Nothing was lost to that fairy and youth-.. 
ful maiden, by the generous answer which her kind heart prompted : 
‘ Drink, my lord, and I will also draw for thy camels till they have 
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lone drinking.’ It was no easy task for that high-born lady to per- 
form, yet she generously accomplished it, while the unknown traveler 
sat in wonder, scarcely daring to hope that his mission was so soon 
fulfilled. Determined, however, to know whether his anticipations 
were realized, he again approached the maiden, now glowing with 
freshened beauty in her generous exertion, and drew forth from his 
treasures a glittering jewel for her forehead ; and clasped two mas- 
sive bracelets about her wrists. Following his gifts with an inquiry 
respecting her family, he soon found himself among friends, and was 
shortly a welcome guest at the hospitable and princely mansion of 
Bethuel, the nephew of his master Abraham. Making known his 
errand, he received the damsel at the hands of her parents, and set 
forth on his return, grateful to God for that kind but. wonderful 
Providence that directed all his goings. 

Towards the close of the last day of their journey, Isaac had gone 
into the fields for the purpose of self-communion and prayer.— 
Leaving the busy scenes of the encampment, and the happy groups 
of his father’s herdmen and servants, he sought his wonted place of 
‘audience with the Deity,’ and there alone with God reviewed the 
scenes and conduct of the day, and sought pardon for the past and 
grace for the future. 

Here was the scene, in which he first met the partner of his future 
life. On that spot, already consecrated by the prayers of the servant 
of God, were exchanged the courtesies of friends and the vows of 
those whom God had joined together. . And how gentle and pure 
was the character of Rebekah, as exhibited in that interview, and 
how noble and exalted the deportment of Isaac,—on his part, that 
dignity and manliness which became his station, and on hers, that 
modesty and grace which is the ornament of woman. She met him 
not with the unbecoming curiosity and boldness of one accustomed 
to such scenes ; but alighting from her camel, took a veil and covered 
herself. Her modest demeanor, her beauty and grace, and her kind- 
ness and generous hospitality, as depicted by Eliezer in his account 
of the meeting at the well, won the heart of her future husband.— 
Conducting her to the tent of his mother, long honored and mourned, 
he installed his fair cousin as his loved.and cherished wife ; and the 
modest maiden, who but lately had stood at the well of Nahor, giving 
drink to the camels of a stranger, unconscious that she was doing 
aught but following the promptings of a kind and generous heart, 
became the mistress of a vast household, the companion of him who 
was the inheritor of. the promises, and from whom was to descend a 
long line of priests and prophets and kings, terminating gloriously 
in him who should be the prince and Saviour of his people. 





















CHILDHOQOD’S TRUST. 


A SKETCH, 
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“Sing, cousin, won’t you ?” 

“ What shall I sing, darling ?” 

“ Happy land !” 

So I gang to little Minnie, until welcome sleep brought blank for- 
getfulness, Dear little Minnie! She had been violently sick that 
day. In the morning her cherry lips, so ever ready to dispense 
smiles and kisses, grew purple with sudden cold—her rosy cheeks 
turned white, her dimpled fingers clasped tightly the warm hand of 
héer watchful mother, as she pillowed that aching head upon her 
bosom, and pressed the little shivering form to her heart. But 
sicker she grew and colder, as that ague-chill crept steadily on. At 
length it passed over. The bright rich red came back into her full 
lips, brighter than before ; roses again painted themselves on her 
round cheeks, more brilliant and beautiful than ever. But the 
large eyes closed languidly, and the blue-veined temples throbbed 
beneath the lightest touch. Burning fever was upon her, and rest- 
lessly she rolled from side to side, constantly. changing—now in her 
“‘ little crib,” now on “ mama’s big.bed,” and now, swayed to and 
fro, softly cradled on an anxious heart. No ease, no sweetly-drawn, 
quiet breath, no sense of coolness stealing over that throbbing brow. 

Cousin took mama’s place awhile, and gently rocked the sufferer. 

“‘ Dear Minnie, what can we do for you ?” 

Lispingly came the murmured answer— 

“ Sing, cousin, won’t you ? Happy land !” 

Then, low and quietly, I sung those cheering words and sweet 
notes children love so well, until slumber stole upon her. But it 
was a restless, troubled slumber, and, as the tones ceased, again she 
murmured— 

“ Sing, cousin, won’t you? Happy land !” 

So the song was repeated until the senses were lulled in a sleep 
too profound to be lightly broken. 

Darling Minnie! Her’s has been a happy life. Not three sum- 
mers has she numbered, no sorrow has she known, and cheeringly 
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the rainbow-hues of hope shed their lustre over every thought. 
Cradled in a loving mother’s arms, a father’s hand laid tenderly 
upon her upturned brow in daily blessing, an elder sister to take 
her confiding hand and gently lead her in all the flowery paths of 
sunny childhood, light-hearted, merry little brothers, proud of darling 
Minnie, and ever ready with their sports and toys to gladden her 
young life. What could she know but love, and happiness and 
hope ? 

How deeply she slept. We hoped the fever would soon abate, 
and nurse sat near and gently fanned her precious charge. But 
scarcely had we turned away, to leave her awhile in quietness, ere 
came the thrilling cry— 

“Come quick! Minnie is in a fit !” 

Rapidly every remedy was applied that love could invent, or medi- 
cal skill advise ; but hour after hour passed away without seeming 
relief. At length, ease stole over that convulsed frame. God had 
heard the constant petitions, the fervent prayers, the agonized sighs 
of those afflicted yet trusting parents, and His hand was all-power- 
ful to relieve and restore. 

As quiet came, the mind resumed its sway ; the lips returned an 
answering kiss, and the simple, childish words—‘‘ Mama, I want a 
drink’”’—thrilled every heart with hope. 

The father pressed a loving kiss upon the fair smooth brow, and 
murmured earnestly—‘ God bless my little lamb !” 

“T guess he will,” was the sweet response, as for a moment those 
heavy eyes were languidly unclosed. 

“T guess he will!” Beautiful trust! unfaltering faith! child- 
hood’s loving confidence ! 

Darling Minnie, thou thyself art a rainbow of hope, a sunbeam of 
summer, a gladness, a joy,a treasure. “I guesshe will!” Loving, 
trusting little one, hope on! and ever, from the depths of thine own 
pure heart, joyfully sing, ‘‘ Happy land” until thou mayest enter at 
its golden gate. 





Tux guard of Pomponius, wishing to revolt from him, fled by a 
certain way to Cinna, his enemy. His son, afterwards Pompey the 
Great, having notice of it, went and cast himself befcre them on 
the ground, and declared they should not revolt without treading 
him to pieces, He was a favorite with the soldiers, and the guard 
returned. 




















ROSE WENTWORTH. 


SEQUEL TO “AN EVENING AT HOME.") 
BY INEZ. 


CHAPTER I. 


Havine followed Isabel Howard in her long path of alternate 
shadow and sunshine, and having at last seen her at rest, and sur- 
rounded by all which she could have wished, we will now glance, for 
a moment, at the after history of Rose. 

After their meeting at the evening party, Isabel very naturally 
expected to see Rose again immediately. She imagined that she 
would make haste to renew their old friendship, and feeling, herself, 
as much interest as ever in her young friend, she did not suspect 
that Rose could become indifferent to her. Yet, to her surprise, 
weeks passed away, and she did not receive the anticipated visit. 
At last she ceased to expect her—not without making for her many 
generous excuses, whenever she thought of her seeming neglect. 

It was almost a year after their last meeting, when one day the 
door-bell rung, and, to her great surprise, Rose Wentworth made 
her appearance, dressed very gaily, and with a face even gayer than 
her dress. 

Isabel sprung to meet her, and kissed her beautiful cheek with 
all the warmth of her former affection. Rose seemed equally 
pleased to meet with her old friend, and immediately began to make 
excuses for having neglected her so long. 

“In the first place,” said she, “‘ we went away to spend the sum- 
mer, soon after I saw you at Mrs. Ford’s, or I would have called on 
you that very week. We were in the country nearly three months, 
and I was enjoying myself so much that I scarcely remembered one 
of my friends at home. I must tell you,” she continued, “‘ that we 
passed through Moorfield, on our return, and were obliged to stay 
there a day or two, on account of my mother’s illness.” 

“Then you saw my brother’s monument ?” exclaimed Isabel. 

“‘ His monument! O dear, no ;” replied Rose carelessly. “‘ It 
is almost a mile from the hotel to the graveyard, you know, and I 
couldn’t spare the time. But one evening I walked as far as to 
your old cottage. It looked very pleasant there in the moonlight, 
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and I almost wished that I was a little girl again, and that Elias 
would come back, that we might all spend another hour together 
there.” 

“‘T am sorry you did not visit his grave,” said Isabel, looking a 
little hurt at the indifference of Rose. ‘‘ My husband has placed a 
beautiful monument, of white marble, above it, and I havé taken 
great pleasure in planting around some of his favorite flowers. Do 
you remember what they were, Rose ?” 

‘I believe they were pansies. He used to give them to me, say- 
ing, ‘ Here’s pansies ; that’s for thoughts.’ I never peep into my 
Shakspeare, now, without thinking of that quotation.” 

“Then,” said Isabel, after aslight pause, “you thought you 
would be happy to be with us, as you used to be, once more?” 

“ Yes, I really felt so for a while,” replied Rose. “But, Mrs. 
Howard, are you going to Mrs. Wood’s party, next Thursday ?” 

Isabel replied that such was her intention. 

“‘ Because,” continued Rose, in a mysterious whisper, “you will 
see gomebody there !” 

“My dear girl !” said Isabel laughing, “I had not the slightest 
expectation of being the only guest.” 

** But I mean you will see some remarkable body. No less a per- 
son than Lieut. Henry Lee, the finest looking officer your eyes 
ever beheld, and moreover the admirer of—your affectionate Rose !” 

“ How do you know he is your admirer ?” 

““O, I have pretty good proof! He dances with me at parties, 
he calls on me often, he takes me to ride, and last but not least, he 
has told me so himself !” 

** And is he then accepted ?” 

Rose smiled, and shook her head knowingly. ‘‘No and yes,” she 
replied, ‘‘ Poor, silly mama has a notion that he is not a man of 
principle, and does not approve, at all, of his attentions ; and my 
respectable father has a still more foolish idea that Henry has an eye 
on the money I am expecting. Think how nonsensical! It is 
strange that people grow so heartless as they grow old. So, I don’t 
keep them informed of all my arrangements. I like the Lieutenant, 
and he likes me. Isn’t that enough ?” 

Isabel hesitated for a reply, feeling greatly surprised at the lack 
of principle which the young girl had displayed. Rose went on. 

“You shall see him on Thursday, and I know you will like him, 
and then you will be a good friend to us both.” 

“‘T have always been your faithful friend,” said Isabel, 
always shall be.” 


“ and 
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“Then, dear Mrs. Howard,” said Rose, bestowing a winning ca- 
ress, ‘I want to ask a favor of you, which I know you are too gene- 
rous to refuse. Will you not invite Henry to call on you, and then 
perhaps I shall happen to call at the same time, and so see him 
without giving any trouble to the good people at home !” 

Isabel was amazed. ‘ Rose !” she exclaimed, “you ask of me 
what I, as your true friend, have no right to grant. Thinking to 
please you, I might do you a great injury. How dol know but 
your parents’ suspicions are correct ? But whether this be true or 
not, you ought to receive his attentions openly, or not at all.” 

Rose blushed a little, but replied, very good-naturedly, “ I don’t 
mean any harm, and did not think you would so understand me. 
Don’t speak so sternly, pray ; I would not offend you for the world.” 

“You do not offend me,” replied Isabel ; “‘ but you pain me, for 
I fear you are not the same little Rose who used to charm her 
friends by her innocence and simplicity. Are you not changed, 
Rose ?” 

“Why I hope I am not quite stich a child as I was two years 
ago,” she replied, a little haughtily. ‘‘ You know I am now seven- 
teen years old, and ought to be a little better acquainted with the 
ways of the world. But I must go, now. You will come and sce 
me, will you not ? Mother would have called on you long ago, but 
she is an invalid. She will be glad to see you at our house, and for 
my part, I mean to be very sociable.” 

Isabel kissed again the offered cheek, and promised to visit her. 
Rose seemed not in the least angry with her frank friend, and went 
away in the most cheerful humor. 

“Poor Rose !” thought Isabel, “‘she is in a vain and heartless 
world, with no one to guide her. But if my love can restrain her, 
she shall never go astray.” 

Mrs. Wood was a rich and fashionable woman, and the rich and 
fashionable thronged her tasteful rooms. Scorn as we will the 
vanity and frivolity of these costly entertainments, there is a fasci- 
nation about them which seizes on all. The glow of starry lamps, 
the glitter of rich dress and jewels, the crowd of fair, smiling faces, 
and the air of elegance everywhere present—all these have a most 
alluring influence upon the mind. 

Isabel Howard, in her robe of pale silk, with a single white flower 
in the folds of her dark hair, looked very lovely, and the serene, spir- 
itual beauty of her face attracted much admiration. She, however, 
entirely unconscious of it, was watching for Rose with deep interest. 
Mr. Howard, to whom she had related their conversation, had in+ 
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formed her that Lieut. Lee was indeed a mere brainless, haidsome 
fop. He had no reason for thinking him unprincipled, yet he had 
never seen any indications of true nobility or energy of character. 
He was just such a man as would be likely to dazzle a simple-minded 
young girl, not yet arrived to maturity of judgment, but he would 
prove a broken reed for her to lean upon in times of sorrow or ad- 
versity. 

Isabel, feeling perfect confidence in her husband’s opinion, resolved 
to warn Rose of her danger, if it was possible. She feared that she 
would not heed her counsel, but she determined to leave nothing 
untried which might be done to save her. Knowing the rash and 
impulsive temperament of Rose, she feared she might consent to an 
elopement, not realizing, in her simplicity, the pain and sorrow she 
might thus bring upon herself and her friends. 

“‘T will watch her,” thought Isabel, “and if anything can save 
her, it will be the watchfulness of a firm and sincere friend.” 

“There comes Miss Wentworth,” was whispered around, and a 
murmur of admiration followed ler, as, leaning on her father’s arm, 
she passed through the rooms. She was looking very beautiful, 
glittering in brilliant jewels and costly dress. It was easy to see 
the pride with which Mr. Wentworth regarded his lovely child, as 
he walked by her side. 

“She is all the old man has, thought Isabel, ‘‘ and her mother is 
an invalid. Will she leave them to become the wife of one whom 
they do not approve, fascinated merely by his dashing manners 
and handsome face ? Not if I can help it.” 

Isabel did not see her again immediately, but in the course of the 
evening, Rose came smiling towards her, leaning on the arm of a 
fastidiously dressed young man, whom she introduced as Lieut. Lee. 
Isabel immediately entered into conversation with him, and soon 
discovered that, while he excelled in saying graceful nothings, his 
head was empty of all useful intelligence. He had some wit, but no 
intellect. She felt that he was not fit to become the guardian of 
Rose, who so much needed the support and guidance of a stronger 
spirit. She kept in the vicinity of Rose the whole evening, but had 
no opportunity of speaking to her alone. 

She noticed, however, with pain, that she appeared to be wholly 
fascinated by her companion, who, on his part, seemed well conscious 
ef his power. 

Not many days after the party, she called on Rose, and finding 
her alone, she talked with her a long while and very frankly. She 
told her how weak and worthless was the character of Lieut. Lee, 
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and urged her to give him up. Rose was somewhat affected by her 
friend’s earnestness, but not disposed to yield. She confessed that 
he had fascinated her—she also confessed, with some reluctance, 
that he wished her to elope with him. 

** But [ have not consented,” said she. “I tell him to wait until 
my father shall have become better pleased with him.” 

*¢ Will that ever be ?” asked Isabel. 

Rose acknowledged that it was doubtful. ‘‘ Then do not let him 
influence you longer !” said Isabel. ‘‘ Be led rather by the friends 
whom you have tried and found true.” 

Tears came into the eyes of Rose, and she bowed her head and 
laid it on Isabel’s knee, just as in old times. “If you were only 
with me always,” said she. “I believe I could yield to your good 
influence, and become all that you have wished. But when you are 
away, I forget every thing but him. I cannot quite promise that I 
will not see him again, but I will think about it.” 

Isabel urged her to do so, and then, in glowing colors, she painted 
to her the future she might enjoy, ‘if she would but walk steadfastly 
in the path of duty. Slte left her, at last, feeling almost sure of her 
final success. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was evening. All was quiet in Mr. Wentworth’s splendid man- 
sion, when Rose turned away from the garden arbor, where she had 
been holding a whispered conversation with Lieut. Lee, and sought 
her chamber with a flushed and anxious face. All was decided. 
She would go with him—she would become his wife, and fly with 
him to his sister’s home, until her parents should: have forgiven her. 

Now that all was arranged, her conscience did not reproach her, 
for she had commanded it to be still. She was not happy, neither 
was she sad, but restless and excited. 

She sat down before the mirror, and begun to arrange her rich 
and abundant hair, turning it into the long ringlets which her lover 
so much admired. All her jewels were in an open box before her, 
and she was thinking whether to take them or not, for though they 
were her own, she could not help feeling that she had lost her right 
to everything in that house. 

They were all gifts from her father. That kind parent, whose 
pride and affection was all centered in her, had given to her each 
glittering jewel, and praised the added lustre which they gave to 
her beauty. 
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** But I will take them,” said she—“ for Henry, too, likes to see 
me beautiful.” 

At this moment her eye fell on a little package, which had been 
laid on her table while she was in the garden. She snatched it up 
and untied the fastening, hoping it was some wedding gift, which 
Henry had caused to be placed there, nor was she surprised to find 
it a miniature. ‘‘ Ah! how good he was, to give: me this!” said 
she, and hastened to unclasp the velvet case. But as she glanced at 
it, she started, and turned pale. 

It was a calm, thoughtful and dreamy face, which looked up to 
her with an earnest and deep expression, which she once knew well. 
The eyes were dark and solemn, but the lips were gentle and ex- 
pressive of a kind, affectionate heart. The dark hair was turned 
away from the intellectual forehead, and one hand reposed upon an 
open Bible. ) 

It was not Henry—it was Elias ! 

Does earthly love live beyond the grave? Do holy ones look 
down into the hearts of those who once were dear to them, and 
breathe into them their own purity and p&ice ? Is heaven so near 
to earth, that an angel may lean downward, and, grasping the hand 
of a wanderer, reveal the true pathway ? Surely, the voice of no 
living friend could have spoken to Rose in such words of power, as 
did that calm, still face. 

Sweet and sacred memories rushed over her. She saw the little 
cottage, with its brown roof overrun with vines ; she saw the very 
glimmer of the sunshine, as it entered the open door, and lay, in 
tremulous lines, on the floor of the study. She heard the sighing 
of the trees outside of that quiet room, and even the wild sing- 
ing of the birds in the branches. The warm fragrance of the flow- 
ers she breathed again—and she listened to Isabel’s busy footsteps, 
while the smiling face of Elias leaned towards her, and his voice 
was still repeating, “‘ There shall be no night there !” 

A flood of tears gushed to her eyes, as this old picture of childish 
innocence and affection returned. She buried her face in her hands, 
and did not turn away from the pleading voice that was sounding in 
her heart. 

“QO Elias!” she murmured, “ how different I am from the being 
you prayed I might become. If you had lived, I might have been 
more worthy. If God will strengthen me, I will be now.” 

She rose, and paced her chamber a moment, with a firm step. 
She then laid aside her jewels, together with the dress and orna- 
ments she had been arranging. 
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That night, Lieutenant Lee waited hour after hour in the arbor, 
but no Rose appeared. 





One more glance at Rose, patient reader, and then we will leave 
her. Three years are passed away since the scene we last described, 
and now Rose is again in her chamber, at evening. Her face is even 
more beautiful than when she was younger, for its beauty is of a 
higher order. She looks like a woman of heart and intellect. It is 
true that Rose is greatly changed. Let us see what she is now 
writing. : 

“To-day, I met Lieut. Lee in the street, and how thankful I felt 
that I was not his wife. He looked worn and wasted by dissipation, 
and I was glad that he did not seem to recognize me. Yet it was 
but a little thing which saved me. If Isabel, my faithful, watehful 
friend, had not placed that miniature upon my table, praying that 
it might speak to me in better language than she could use, I might, 
at this hour, have been the wife of that miserable man. But how 
different is my fate ! 

“ To-morrow night, the wedding guests will be gathered in the 
rooms below, and while the hearts of all who love me are filled with 
rejoicing, the sacred words will be spoken which will unite me to 
one who is most noble and most worthy of a woman’s best affection. 

“‘Tsabel! if you were with me to-night, how I would bless you 
for your faithful love! But you are in a happier world, reunited 
with the brother who so peacefully passed on before you. Angel 
friends ! may not my blessing reach you, even there? I believe 
that it may, and I feel your answering benediction descending, like 
a dove, into my own heart !” 





O.ympras, the mother of Alexander, was of so very unhappy 
and morose a disposition, that he could not employ her in any of 
the affairs of government. She, however, narrowly inspected the 
conduct of others, and made many complaints to her son, which he 
always bore with patience. Antipater, Alexander’s deputy in 
Europe, once wrote a long letter to him complaining of her con- 
duct, to whom Alexander returned this answer: “ Knowest thou 
not that one téar of my mother’s will blot out a thousand such 
letters ?” 
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THE MISTS AND THE MOUNTAIN. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


eee 
BY L. LARCOM,. 





A cERTAIN King once left a portion of his subjects in the midst of 
a goodly and well-watered plain, with orders to direct their course 
to his palace, upon the summit of a mountain into which the plain 
gradually arose. 

He gave them a chart, upon which the route was marked out 
with great simplicity and clearness ; but, when left to themselves, 
these people became so well pleased with the plain where they so- 
journed, and so entirely satisfied with its luxurious products, that 
they forgot the chart ; and it was carelessly trampled under foot 
and soiled, until the path drawn thereon could not be distinguished 
from the dark lines of filth with which it was crossed and blended. 

And now, when they attempted to resume their march, they be- 
came bewildered, and wandered hither and thither in great confusion, 
which was changed into despair, when the rumor rose among them, 
that the plain would certainly be overswept by flood or fire before 
long. 

The King pitied them, and sent the Prince, his eldest son, to show 
them a new way, or rather to prepare the old one anew, for from 
long neglect, it was now quite overgrown with thorns and ‘bramble- 
bushes. 

So the Prince went down to them, told them for what he had 
come, and after a while returned, removing all impediments from 
the way as he went ; yet in so doing, his flesh was fearfully torn by 
the thorns, and his bloody footprints became a guide to those who 
followed him. 

For some, though not many, did follow him, rejoicing that the 
road was open, and weeping that their errors had caused its opening 
to be attended with so much suffering. 

But many, intoxicated with the rich wines which that region 
afforded, preferred to remain upon the plain, and run the risks of 
fire and flood. 

Others saw that the path was narrow, and still bordered with 
briers, while it often lay over steep and rugged rocks ; and being 
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averse to toil, and above accompanying those who were willing to 
creep where they could not walk, so that they might only be true 
and obedient followers of their Prince—they stood still at the foot of 
the mountain, hoping that they should see or hear of an easier road. 

Now the mountain was covered with mists which seldom cleared 
away, and the travelers could only see the path a few paces before 
them, as they went up. Indeed, since only those who sought for it 
could find it, many of the gazers below pretended to believe that 
there was no path at all. Nay, it was asserted that the reality of a 
palace upon the hill was very doubtful. True, there was the assu- 
rance of the King and the Prince, and a few vague ideas among them- 
selves of a former residence there, quite too dim to be called memo- 
ries ; but as they could see nothing, might it not after all bea 
‘mistake ? 

While they looked, and loitered, and debated, the mists around 
the mountain assumed fantastic shapes and gorgeous colors ; Alps 
piled upon Alps, purple, roseate, and snowy, folding and unrolling 
with infinite variety. Presently voices were heard in the crowd, 
exclaiming— 

“‘ Eureka ! the discovery is made! Our way must be upward ; 
that have we never disputed. We must scale the mountains of 
mist, and lay siege to realms of indefinable splendor beyond, of which 
they are the types ; and beyond such gorgeous beauty what surpass- 
ing glory must there be ! 

“‘ If the story of a palace above the clouds and mists, is true, when 
we have surmounted them, that at least will be reached. Why not 
climb mists as well as mountains ? No doubt we have each some 
latent adaptation to their soft and pliant surfaces, better fitted to 
them than the foot is to the flinty soil. Let the plodders plod on, 
over stones, and among wild, scraggy bushes. The dignity of our 
nature demands some nobler method.” 

But how should they ascend ? It was curious to witness the 
eagerness with which they set about inventing original methods for 
this purpose. 

Some tried to starve themselves into lightness, but they generally 
died of hunger, or were blown away in an earthly gale, before they 
had become sufficiently etherial. 

Some manufactured wings, which they sewed to their shoulders, 
with which they did seem to move through the air ; but unfortun- 
ately, always downward ; and as it was hinted that most of these 
beautiful mists arose from a stagnant lake near by, their fate was 
probably that of Icarus repeated. 

Others busied themselves in constructing balloons, in which they 
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and their companions might soar above the vapory billows, and 
land in an El-Dorado among the clouds. Very ingenious inventions 
were many of these, and they only needed to be taken in tow by 
some cloud which knew its own way to the mountain-top, to move 
in the right direction. But, like all balloons, when once started, 
they were at the mercy of any passing current of air. Their inven- 
tors could not control them, and down they must come, or sway 
backward and forward, at the will of the winds. The persons in 
them generally preferred to do the latter ; and it pleased them to 
call the motion, FREEDOM. 

In these rocking flights, the eronauts insisted that they had fre- 
quent glimpses of palaces upon mountain or cloud-summits, it mat- 
tered not which. And doubtless they had ; for the mist was as likely 
to take the shape of castles and palaces as any other. Butfrom their 
conversations upon these subjects, it was evident that they intended 
to build magnificent edifices for themselves, if they ever rose to the 
summit of their mist-Alps, for the old-fashioned, legendary palace 
of the King was by no means spacious or splendid enough for them. 

While they floated thus dreamily no-whither in the nether air, 
never heeding that the mists upon which their visions were built, 
might settle at last into the thunder-clouds of a ruinous storm, which 
would destroy both them and their inventions, the travelers on the 
mountain followed carefully the steps of their Prince, often wounded, 
weary, and depressed, but never wholly discouraged, for they remem- 
bered what he had borne before them, for their sakes. 

As they went patiently on, the path grew more open and more 
smooth, and the vapors were gradually scattered. For it was not 
true, as it had seemed from the plain, that the mists hung over the 
mountain-top ; but the summit shot up out of all lower shadows, 
into undimmed, eternal sunshine. 

And now the beams of the sun fell upon the windows of the King’s 
palace, to be drowned in brighter rays that poured from within. And 
after a twilight and a brief sleep, the way-worn pilgrims entered, and 
were welcomed by the king as a father welcomes his own children home. 





--+ > +o 


THE benevolent Dr. Wilson once discovered a clergyman at Bath, 
who was sick, poor, and had a numerous family. In the evening he 
gave a friend fifty pounds, requesting him to deliver it in the most 
delicate manner, and as from an unknown person. The friend said, 
‘T will wait upon him early in the morning.” ‘ You will oblige me, 
sir, by calling directly. Think of what importance a good night’s 
rest may be to that poor man.” 


























THE ANGEL OF DAY AND THE ANGEL OF NIGHT. 


BY MYRTA E, WELLS, 

“‘ My work is done,” said the angel of Night, as the last watcher 
closed his weary eyes, “ and now nothing remains for me but silence 
and sorrow, till the appearance of my light-hearted sister. Oh, how 
gloomy my fate, with nothing but the dim lamps above to illume my 
pathway. Not a note of joy is ever tuned for me, and nature never 
smiles in my presence—unless it be in pity or very mockery at my 
forlorn condition. Silence and loneliness are my portion forever.— 
Dreary indeed is my destiny—but here is the first glimmering of 
day, and now for meeting her rosy countenance:” 

“Good morning, my sweet but ever sad sister,” said the angel of 
Day, with a smile of light. 

“‘T see I need not return your good wishes,” replied the angel of 
Night. ‘* You are ever so bright and happy.” 

*“* And why may not you too be happy ?” 

“How can I be ? No one loves me, no one ever greets me with 
a welcome. When I approach, every thing beautiful seems to shrink 
from my touch. The flowers close their petals to protect their more 
delicate organs from my chilling breath, and only open them at your 
appearance. The birds hush every note of the song that all day 
they had trilled to you, and the insects cease the tiny shouts they 
had raised in excess of joy. All nature is silent, even man shuns 
my embrace, and shuts himself within his dwelling.” 

““Oh, say not so,” replied the genius of Day. ‘ Does not all na- 
ture bless you for the gentle spells with which you surround the 
world ? Can you not hear, in the matin-song of the lark as he rises 
to meet me, sweet praises of yourself? See with what gratitude he 
blends a blessing for the Night with his notes of welcome to the Day 
—and the flowers as they look up to me with freshened life—you do 
not stay to see the liquid tenderness you have placed in their eyes, 
or the brightness they have acquired from your touch. “Tis true, 


- 


your work may be silent, but you know “the heart feels most when , 


the lips move not,” and truly the great heart of nature seems full of 
feeling. I see it when I come; in the tears of speechless joy that 
every where meet me. Then the beautiful spirits that bear you 
company. See how their starry eyes are bent in admiration upon 
you all night. Oh, say not that you are unloved, that your lot in 
life is a lonely one. Does not the invalid bless your tenderness, and 
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the sorrowing sigh for your presence ? Howexalted then your labor, 
while you possess the power of lightening the burden of grief resting 
so heavily upon this weeping earth. Oh, your mission is a holy one, 
and if only less glorious than mine, it is purer, nobler, and more 
refining. Let us strive to act well the parts assigned us in wisdom, 
and peace, honor, and happiness will ever accompany us.” 





THE LEAFIET. 


SONNETS—BY GEORGE 8S. BURLEIGH. 


~~ 


I—THE COMPLAINT. 


Au me! that Iam only one small Leaf, 
To hang sore-trembling on the outmost tip 
Of a shrunk bough, where every fierce Wind’s whip 
Brings from my heart another moan of grief! 
*Mid moaning millions to my moaning deaf, 
Sighing and shivering, till the Frost-King’s grip, 
And the Death-Couriers of the Autumn strip 
My life and greenness—ah, how very brief! 
Were I a Root, I might have lain unseen, 
And nursed new summers in my winter bed ; 
Were I a Bough the sweetly shadowing green 
Of many years along my arm should spread ; 
If even a Flower on the lone brooklet’s side, 
Some soul had lived to love, and miss me when I died. 


Il-—THE REPROOF. 


Yet cease! a deeper thought hath said, “ Forbear! 
For thou art all that thou couldst ask, or be. 
Comes not thy life from all the kingly Tree 

That, wanting such, were scorned of every air 

Which from green boughs would pass with hissing there,— 
Shunned of wing’d builders, and the sinless glee 
Of little Lambs that love the shadowy lea, 

Shunned of the Traveler, whose ascending prayer 
Of grateful praise is sweeter than the dew 

Thy fresh heart drinketh from the boundless heaves 
Cease thy poor grief, rejoicing to be true 

¥o thy one law and end, which God hath given, 
Knowing that great, in His omniscient seeing 
Is but the filling fu of individual being 
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BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 








I wAD received my diploma. It only remained for me to locate 
uayself, place my name in black and gold on some door, and begin 
my professional career. Many a flattering tale Hope told me, as I 
threaded the streets of this vast city, seeking an office ; and I well 
remember now how my heart bounded as the various well-appointed 
vehicles of fortunate doctors passed me ; how high my expectation 
ran that such luck would be mine ; that I, too, should ride. After 
many a weary days’ search, I was fortunate enough to find what I 
desired. Oft has memory turned to that important day, for impor- 
tant indeed it was, when I took up my abode in my neat well-fur- 
nished office, I will not say how many times I walked up and down 
in front of the house, looking with delight on my new sign, as it gave 
the public to understand that Doctor lived there. Im- 
agination wandered at random far and wide, as I arranged my few 
books on the shelves, placed a skull on the mantel-piece, by way of 
ornament, with several nameless things preserved in spirits, to make 
the place look professional ; and when the small transparency was 
lighted, showing the night-bell was there, the measure of my ambi- 
tion was complete. Now, I said, as I rubbed my hands together, 
now I am ready for my first patient. 

The words were scarcely spoken, when the bell rang. What an 
undefinable sensation I felt, as I prepared to answer the summons, 
On opening the door, a boy said, “‘If you please, sir, is the Doctor 
in?” “Tam the Doctor, my lad ; what do you want ?” “Qh, if 
you please, sir, will you come and see my mother? She is very, 
very sick. Oh, I am afraid she will die. Oh, what shall I do, if she 
should die ?” ‘‘ Don’t cry, my boy,” I replied, for he was now sob- 
bing audibly, “‘ I will go with you to your mother, and perhaps we 
may be able to do her some good.” I took my hat and accompanied 
the trembling, excited little fellow, who still looked back, as he led the 
way, saying ‘“‘ Thank you! thank you, sir! but, pray, do be quick.” 

After a few turnings and windings, we stopped before a dilapida- 
ted frame building. ‘‘ We live here, sir,” he said. ‘“* Please mind, 
as you go up ; the stairs are not very good. We lived in a better 
house once ; but that was before pa” He stopped abruptly, and 
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quickened his pace up the stairs till we reached the attic story. 
Here he opened a door and entered a small room. ‘‘ Mother,” he 
said, as he approached a truckle-bed, “‘I have brought a doctor. I 
knew I could get one to come, though Mrs. Mills said I could not 
get one without giving him money. Don’t cry any more, mother. 
You see I can do something, and I shall soon be big enough to earn 
money.” 

I stood half way between the door and the bed. The simple devo- 
tion of the boy made me for a moment forget that I had come there 
to visit my first patient ; and I inwardly hoped I might, whatever 
the case, for that boy’s sake, be able to give relief to the mother.— 
As I bent over the poor but clean bed, and took the thin, delicate 
hand of the sick woman, she turned her large, sunken eyes full upon 
me, and thanked me in a feeble voice for coming ; “ though, Ithink, 
Doctor, you can be of little service to me ; it is too late, too late ; 
yet, for my child’s sake, I wish to live. He is the only tie that binds 
me to existence, and makes the misery of my lot supportable.” 

“ Hope better,” I replied, as I took her hand, “ you seem to suffer 
more from weakness than real illness.” 

At this moment, I heard a gurgling sound and a half uttered groan 
from a distant corner of the room. I turned and beheld a man laid 
on his face on the floor. ‘‘ Go, Frank ; go to pa,” my patient faintly 
said, ‘‘I fear he will wake, and oh, I am unable to endure more.” 

I went up to the man, and found he had in all probability fallen 
where he then lay, dirty, ragged, in a state of beastly drunkenness. 
The poor boy stood tremblingly at his feet ; and the large eyes of 
the sick woman, as she half raised her head from the scanty pillow, 
wore such an expression as I shall never forget. I saw the case, in 
wll its horrors. Turning again to my patient, I enquired how long 
she had been sick, and what were her symptoms. 

“Tt is about four months since I first felt ill,” she replied, “ but 
I have been able, till within two ac acd to attend, at intervals, to 
my little labors.” 

** And the person on the floor,” I ‘i 

“Is my husband,” was the reply, “ my lost, unhappy husband.” 

“I fear he is unkind to you,” I said. 

“ Not at all times, sir. He was once kind and good. If you had 
known him then, sir, you would not think it possible that a few short 
years, a very few, could make him what you see. Oh, Doctor,” she 
said, as she raised her thin hands to heaven, “ it is a dreadful thing 
to fear that which we have loved: yet, I believe I shall die of fear. 
While I could attend to my painting, and with my poor boy get out 
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of his way, it was not so terrible ; but now I am compelled to hear 
his oaths, to endure his threats, and tremble for my child.” 

“ Be composed, I beg you, madam,” I said. ‘I hope a few days 
will change your condition. Let your son go with me, and I will 
send you something that I hope will be of service to you. You are 
in a very weak state ; and composure is absolutely necessary.” 

I desired to know more of their circumstances. I saw she had 
once been a favored child of fortune. Her language, the neatness of 
the miserably furnished room, the cleanly appearance of the boy, all 
convinced me of the fact ; yet I could not bring myself to pry into 
the secrets of her crushed heart and broken spirit. No alternative 
was left me but to take the lad out and gather from him that which 
I had not the courage to ask of the mother. 

“* How long do you suppose your husband will lie there quietly ?” 
I asked. 

“‘ Sometimes he will remain so for five or six hours. He has lain 
there about three hours now.” 

‘“* Have you no one else to stay with you while your son is gone ?” 

“Nd, Doctor, I must remain alone with God. There is a woman 
in the room below, a quiet, inoffensive person, who has been very 
kind to me ; but she is so much afraid of my husband, that nothing 
would induce her to come in while he is in the room. You will not 
keep Frank long, sir ?” she asked. “No,” I replied; “and I will 
look in again in the evening. Do not hesitate to send for me, if at 
any time you should feel worse, or need my services. Come, Frank,” 
I called to the boy, who all this time had stood motionless at the 
feet of his father. As we were passing out, the mother beckoned to 
the boy and whispered in his ear. He then went to a small table 
drawer, took something from it, which he put into his bosom, re- 
turned to kiss his mother, then said, “ I am ready, please, sir.” He 
closed the door behind us ; and a few seconds found me again in the 
street with the boy by my side. 

“Now, Frank,” I said, ‘I am going to ask you some questions. 
What was that you put in your bosom as we came out ?” The boy 
hesitated. ‘ Frank,” I said, ‘I feel an interest in your mother, 
and no less an interest in you. I desire to serve you ; but I cannot 
serve you, if you will not confide in me.” 

“You mean, sir,” said the boy, looking me full in the face, “ if I 
do not tell you the truth ?” 

** Exactly so, Frank.” 

“Then, sir,” said the boy, “it was this. Ma told me to take it 
out of the way”—at the same time drawing from his bosom a razor. 
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‘A razor!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Your mother does not surely fear for 
her life.” 

‘“‘T don’t know, sir,” rejoined the boy. ‘ Pa is sometimes very 
cross. Sometimes he says he will kill himself ; sometimes he says 
he will kill mother and me: but that is only when he has been 
drinking for a good while.” 

‘ And where does he get his money to buy his drink ?” I asked. 

“* He gets it from mother, sir, when she has it.” 

*“* How does your nother get it ?” I enquired. 

** She paints little watch-papers on rice-paper ; she colors prints, 
sir ; and before she was so sick, she used to paint blinds for windows. 
But she is not able to stand up at the frame now; she has never 
been able to stand up, since pa kicked her.” 

‘“* Kicked her, Frank ? And how long is it since that ?” 

“‘ A good many weeks, sir.” 

“* And whiat does your father do ?” I inquired. 

‘‘ Nothing,” replied the boy. 

“ Do you not remember him ever doing anything ?” I asked. . 

‘“‘ Yes, sir. When I wasa very little boy, before sister Ellen died, 
pa used to go down town every day to his office. We lived, then, 
in a great house ; and a black man came every day for pa’s boots to 
black ; and I had a hobby-horse ; and we had servants; and ma 
was so pretty then, oh, so pretty ; and palovedussomuch! When 
I speak to mother about it now, she says it is a dream of the past. 
But I am sure it is not a dream ; for I saw the very house we used 
to live in, two or three days since. I know it well enough. It had 
a marble stoop, and trees before the door; and there was a green 
park not far from it, where the nurse used to take sister Ellen in 
her arms to walk ; and I hada hoop anda top. Oh, it was not a 
dream, I know it well enough.” 

The child’s simple story confirmed my suspicions that the unhappy 
woman had seen better days. True to the promise I had made my 
patient, I hastily prepared some medicine, wrote directions how it 
should be taken ; and despatched Frank, for whom I already began 
to feel an affection, to watch again by the bed of his poor mother. 

As I sat before my fire, for it was a November day, I thought 
ever the circumstances of the last few hours, and almost wished I 
had been anything but a doctor. Again, I thought it was sinful in 
me to form the embryo wish ; for reflection said I might have it in 
my power to do much good, with the bare chance of becoming rich, 
a very bare chance, indeed, judging from present circumstances.— 
However, the die was cast. There was the skull on the mantel- 
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piece, staring me in the face ; there, in full view, were my other 
professional-looking things ; that was my office, my name was on 
the door, and I was a bonafide doctor.; to arrive at which, I had oft 
times stood, almost fainting, in the dissecting room ; had pondered 
over old volumes and new pamphlets ; had analyzed the old school 
and the new school, from the Sangrado system of blistering and 
bleeding, to infinitesimal doses of bella donna ; in short, reasoned 
myself into an exceeding good opinion of my own merits, which, con- 
sequently, put me in good humor with all the world. A man can 
have no better stimulus than a good opinion of himself; with that, 
and common prudence, he will find life a Macadamized road, or a 
Russ pavement ; that is, if he will take care not to slip on the one, 
or stumble on the other ; and, phrenologically speaking, that he does 
not allow his bump of conceit to crowd out his bump of common 
sense. Having settled matters thus in my mind, my thoughts turned 
again to my patient. I felt that my career had begun ; I had already 
been useful. I rose, looked in my mirror with no little satisfaction ; 
adjusted my collar, and imagined J appeared more dignified than 
usual ; yes, I certainly had, I thought, a professional look ; and sat 
down again, well satisfied to study the case of my patient. My first 
question was, ‘“‘ Canst thou minister to a mind diseased ?” ‘No, 
but I may soothe,” I thought. ‘I can, at least, do all in my power ; 
and I will,” I said aloud, as I snatched up my hat, and impulsively 
sought the door. I looked at my watch. Two hours had not elapsed 
since the boy had left me. I hesitated. Woulditdo? Did it look 
professional to make a second visit so soon? Would it not appear 
as if I had too much time on my hands ? Yes, I would just take a 
turn in the street ; for I was too restless to remain in my oflice.— 
During my rapid walk, my mind kept pace with my motions. I dwelt 
upon the fate of the poor boy who had first greeted me as doctor ; 
then his mother, for whom I feared human skill could do little ; then 
of the author of all their misery. The sketch was too painful._— 
“‘ Confound appearances,” I exclaimed ; “ professional or not, I 
must go.” Not waiting for my good resolve to cool, I continued my 
way, and soon reached the abode of my patient. As I ascended the 
stairs, a very decent-looking, elderly woman stepped aside to make 
way for me. She looked at me earnestly, and hesitatingly said, 
*“* Are you the doctor, sir?” 

“T am,” I replied. 

*“* How do you find her, sir ?” 

*‘ She is in a very weak state,” was my answer. 

“Do you think she will get better, sir ?” 
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“*T hope so,” I said. 

**T hope so, too,” she rejoined ; “ but it is doubtful, very doubt- 
ful. She can never get better, no how, as long as he uses her as he 
does. It’s a right down shame that such fellows shouldn’t be locked 
up. Why, sir, he is the cruelest brute I ever did see.” 

“‘T should like to talk with you,” I said, ‘‘about the poor creature.” 

“ WAIL, sir,” she replied, “ if you will come into my poor place, I 
will tell you all I know about her.” 

I followed. her into her room. She closed the door, and offering 
me a chair, said, “‘I am glad to talk with you, sir. I ama poor 
woman, as you see ; and get my living by sewing this kind of work,” 
taking up a red flannel shirt, “and a little help that I get from my 
son. So, you see I am not able to do much for my neighbors ; but 
I sometimes try to do a little something for her, poor creature. But 
I will tell you all I know about them. Nearly a year since, seeing 
a bill of rooms to let on the house, she came, one wet, splashy day, 
to look at them. Next morning, I found she had taken the room 
under this, and was moving in some pretty nice things. Well, I did 
not see anything of them for a good while : they seemed to like to 
keép pretty much by themselves. Well, things went on till one day 
[ heard somebody sobbing as if her heart would break ; and I heard 
the little boy cry and say, ‘ Oh, pa, praydon’t !’ And then I heard 
the boy shriek and fall on the floor. I could stand it no longer ; so 
I went down to see what was the matter ; and there was the poor 
woman crying, and trying to save the boy, who was bleeding from the 
fall. ‘Is any thing the matter, mam ?’ Isaid. ‘ Can I doany thing 
for you ?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the man, ‘ you can mind your own business ; 
we don’t want you here.’ I saw he was drunk, and I thought it was 
no use to say any thing to him: so I took no notice of what he said ; 
but I tried to comfort the boy. At last the fellow, for I can’t call 
him nothing else, got up from where he was sitting, and said, ‘ Maria, 
stop your howling. Ihave sold the things, and the man will be here 
for them, shortly : so, you stir, and have them ready.’ ‘ And have 
you sold them all, Edward ? she said. ‘No, I haven’t ; but if you 
don’t work smarter than you have done lately, I will sell them all, 
and then you may look out.’ I felt very sorry for the poor creature 
as she sat there trembling, with tears in her eyes ; and the poor little 
fellow leaning his head on her shoulder, heart-broken like, and didn’t 
dare to give vent to his feelings. Well, by and by, came a man with 
a cart, and he gave him a bureau and a looking-glass and a nice chair, 
and was going to give him a little work-table, when the poor woman 
started up, and throwing her arms around the brute’s neck, said, 
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‘No, Edward, not that, don’t sell that ; it was the last thing my 
poor mother gave me. Spare me that; it is such a comfort to me 
to have it, to remind me of the past.’ ‘ Better forget the past,’ he 
muttered, ‘ forget it, as I have done.’ Well, she pleaded with him 
along time. At last, he said to the man, ‘ Well, leave it ; she makes 
such a fuss about it.’ He went away, then, with the man and the 
things. And then she took the little fellow in her arms, and oh, 
my ! how she did sob and cry. She didn’t seem to mind me, no 
more than nothing: at last, she looked up, and said to me, ‘I am 
afraid, my good neighbor, we have disturbed you. I am very sorry, 
for if I could help it, I assure you I would not disturb anybody.’— 
I told her she hadn’t disturbed me, and I was very sorry for her ; 
and, if ever I could do anything for her, 1 would always be glad to 
do it. Isorted up her room a little bit ; and I told her to be neigh- 
borly, and come up and see me, and to keep up her heart ; and did 
all I could to cheer her. - Well, this made us acquainted like ; and 
after that, we used to be friendly ; and I found that she had been 
better brought upthanI had. She used to paint blinds for windows, 
and do needle-work, and such things as 1 knowed nothing about ; 
and through wet and dry, rain and snow, she used to go out with 
her work, with a thick veil over her face, as if she didn’t want nobody 
to know. He got so, at last, that he used to watch her and take the 
money from her, and sometimes would not come home for two or 
three days, till they got so they couldn’t pay the rent for that room, 
it was too much: and then they moved up into the attic, because 
the rent was cheaper ; and her health began to be not so good, and 
he seemed-to drink more than ever. She stood it all so quietly that 
I felt more and more sorry for her ; and I have sometimes been able 
to take something up to her and the poor boy, when I’ve known they 
had nothing to eat. Her brute of a husband has sold all they had 
but what you see ; and sometimes I think he will kill her, since she 
has not been able to work. And that is all I can tell you about 
them, Doctor ; for we don’t know much about one another’s business 
here. It’s a poor, down-tumbling kind of a house, this ; but we are 
all decent people that live in it: and that is the reason why she 
would rather go in the attic, than live in another place.” 

I thanked the good woman for her information, and begged her to 
continue her kindness, and to see, as often as she could spare time, 
the mother and the boy. She promised to do all she could; and I 
pursued my way up stairs to make my second visit. I found little 
Frank, as I expected, seated on the bed, holding his mother’s hand. 
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“Oh, sir,” he said, ‘the medicine has done ma so much good. 
She has not cried, sir, since she took it.” 

“T am glad to hear that, Frank,” and turning to his mother, I 
said, “‘ there is quite a good understanding established, you see, 
madam, between your son and myself.” 

She smiled faintly, and replied, “I thank God it is so, sir.” 

The wretched husband still lay on the floor ; but he had changed 
his position, and now seemed to be waking from his drunken sleep. 

“ Maria,” he growled ; for it seemed more like a growl than speech, 
“a drink ; I want adrink. Frank, give me a drink.” 

“Will you have water, pa ?” said the trembling boy, as he ap- 
proached him. 

“No,” he said, withan oath. ‘ Something, anything ; not water.” 

“There is nothing else, pa,” replied Frank. 

“Get some money from your mother ; I know she has some ; and 
bring me something to drink.” 

“My mother has no money,” rejoined the boy. ‘“ You forget, pa. 
Ma has been sick, and cannot get out of bed.” 

“You lie, you mother’s imp. I say, Maria, come here.” 

By this time, he had risen to his feet and became aware of my 
presence. 

*“ Who are you?” heexclaimed. ‘‘ What business have you here?” 
And he approached me with a threatening attitude. 

“*T am a physician, sir,” I replied sternly, “‘ come to visit your 
wife ; and I desire you to keep still.” 

““T shall do as I please. I have always done as I please ;” and 
striking his hand on the ricketty table, said, with an oath, “ and 
always will do as I please.” 

“ Qh, pray, Doctor, do not mind him,” said the poor, trembling 
woman. ‘“‘ He will be ashamed of himself for this conduct. He has 
not always been as you see him now. Oh, Edward,” she said, ap- 
pealingly, to the brute, “‘ I am sick, very sick. You will not have 
me long. Pray, pray, let me die in peace.” 

He went out, and slammed the door violently after him. I list- 
ened to his footsteps as he descended the stairs, giving him, I fear, 
no very amiable wish for an accompaniment. I turned again to my 
poor patient. ‘* You will pardon me asking,” I said, “‘ if such scenes 
as this occur often.” 

** Alas, sir, too often.” 

“Then, my dear madam, it is time they should terminate. Ex- 
cuse the question: but have you no friends ?” 

“The poor have few friends,” she said, “the drunkard none. I 
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have striven hard, Doctor, to reclaim my poor husband. I have 
spent days of toil and nights of watching. I have prayed for, and 
plead with him ; but prayer and pleading avail not. For myself, I 
could welcome death as a blessing, were it not for my poor boy. But 
to leave him, at his tender age, without means, friends or protection ! 
Oh, Almighty Father!” she said, raising her hands to heaven, “‘ what 
have I done to merit this affliction ? Grant me, oh, grant me sub- 
mission to thy will.” 

She closed her eyes, and I stood motionless by the bed. I felt that 
she was silently addressing the Father of the orphan and the Friend 
of the wretched. When she spoke again, she was more composed. 

“Pardon me, Doctor,” she said. ‘‘I am weak, and, I fear, selfish. 
your time is too valuable to be occupied with my sorrows. I have 
taken the medicine as you directed ; and feel relieved.” 

“‘ My time, my dear lady, can at present be no better employed 
than in endeavoring to restore you to health, and soften, as much as 
possible, your very hard lot. When do you think your husband will 
return ?” 

“That is very uncertain, sir,” she replied. ‘‘ He may remain out 
all night, or he may return in a very few minutes.” 

“There must be some means devised to keep you quiet,” I said. 
“To be plain with you, it is absolutely necessary, if you expect to 
get well. I mention this to prepare you for any step I may take 
respecting your husband.” 

I shall never forget her agonizing look of inquiry, as she raised 
her head to meet my eye. 

“Oh, Doctor,” she almost gasped, “‘ you surely do not mean to con- 
fine him. Pray, sir, do not do that. Let me die any death,, rather 
than deprive him of the liberty he has always loved so well. Liberty 
has been, to him, light and life ; though it has been his ruin. It 
was the spirit of liberty that first lured him from his home to attend 
political meetings. The word liberty has sounded in my ears ever 
since I became his wife ; and I believe he would die, if he were de- 
prived of it for one hour.” 

* And do you not think,” I replied, “‘ that it would be better for 
himself, for you, and for your son, if he were dead ?” 

“For Frank, it might be better ; for myself, it is little matter ; 
but for him, oh, no, he is not fit to die.” 

** And I think,” I replied, ‘‘ that he is quite as unfit to live. I 
am sure your thoughts cannot dwell on him with any pleasure.” 

““ Not on the present,” she meekly replied ; “ but on the past. 
He, lost and degraded as he is now, was the husband of my choice ; 
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my heart’s idol. I loved him, I fear, more than I loved my God. 
God has punished me for my idolatry. But had you known him, 
sir, twelve years ago, you would have justified my choice.” 

“Then it has taken twelve years to bring him to this miserable 
state,” I said. 

“* No, Doctor,” she replied. “ It is about eight years since I first 
came to the knowledge of his drinking. I noticed it, first, at our 
own table. We always had, as was too much the custom then, wine 
at dinner. In a short time, the brandy bottle was added ; and my 
husband became, what he called, a moderate drinker. When I have 
spoken to him about falling into the baneful habit, he would tell me 
not to fear for him ; for nothing could induce him to become a drunk- 
ard. I believed him ; and feared, while I hoped. It were needless,” 
she continued, “‘to take up your time recounting all the misery I 
have endured ; the horrors I have encountered ; the nights of watch- 
fulness and days of toil that have been my lot for the last six years. 
I need only tell you we were once affluent ; and,” she added, with a 
. pause, “ you see us now.” 

The tale was told. I saw it in all its bearings ; and pitied, from 
my soul, that heart-broken mother and her helpless boy. The latter 
had been standing all this time by the pillow, his eyes bent on the 
ground: he raised them now, and throwing his arms around his 
mother’s neck, sobbed aloud: “‘ Oh, ma, ma, do try and get well, 
_ for your poor Frank’s sake. I will be able to do something soon. 
I will work for you, mother, forever ; and never tire. And, mother,” 
he said solemnly, raising his eyes to heaven, and holding up his little 
hands, “‘I will never, never drink.” The mother threw her thin arms 
over him, drew him to her bosom ; and I turned aside, with moist 
eyes, that I might not disturb the sacred scene. I stood lost in 
thought, till I felt a small hand, within my own. It was little 
Frank’s ; who said, as he led me again to the bedside, ‘‘ You will do 
all you can for my mother ; for I have seen tears in your eyes, and 
I know by that you are kind.” 

“ All, everything I can do for your mother, Frank, and for you, 
shall be done,” I exclaimed. 

“Now, mother,” said the boy exultingly, “I knew the Doctor 
would be kind, and be a friend. And your little Frank fuund him 
for you, mother. Now can I not dosomething ? I have found you 
a friend.” 

“ And one that will not desert you, my boy,” I said. 

** Oh, thank you, thank you,” replied the boy, ‘‘ for my mother, 
and thank you for myself.” 
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The poor child seemed frantic with joy. 

“* Now, come with me, Frank,” I said, “and you shall return in a 
few minutes. In the meantime, the good woman below will come up 
and remain with your mother.” 

We stopped on our way down, and I desired Mrs. Mills, for I 
found that was her name, to ascertain if they had fire, light and food ; 
remaining in her room till she returned, which she soon did, and 
whispered to me, ‘‘ Nothing, sir; not so much as would feed a mouse.” 

I put into her hands enough to supply their present wants ; de- 
siring her to look in on my patient frequently ; and telling the boy 
if his father returned and abused them, tocome for me. ‘ And now 
go to your mother, Frank,” said I, “‘ and I will see her early in the 
morning. Good bye, my boy.” 

““ Good bye, sir,” he replied ; and looking earnestly in my face, 
said, “I say my prayers every night, sir ; and to-night I will pray 
for you.” 

The words sent a thrill through my frame. The promised prayer 
of that poor boy made me happy—and I slept, that night, soundly. 

The next morning, at an early hour, I was at the bedside of my 
patient ; and, true to his trust, there I found poor Frank. The 
father had not returned. However, I found that was no unusual 
circumstance. 

““Doctor,” said the sick woman, almost with a smile, ‘I have had 
a very quiet night. I owe this to you ; and the God of the wretched 
will reward you.” 

Kind reader, have you ever felt the undefinable sensation expe- 
rienced by a blessing from lips that you know will soon be silenced 
by death ? If you have not, hasten to do some good deed that will 
insure you sucha legacy. The prayer of that forlorn, broken-hearted, 
dying woman has been to me a rich benison. I have heard it amid 
the roar of ocean, in the silence of night, in the hour of affliction and 
bereavement, through the troubles and trials of life. Forever, as 
the clouds of fate darkened my way, that promised blessing gave 
light to my path; and “‘ the God of the wretched will reward you” 
has been my manna in life’s wilderness, 

I gazed at the poor boy, as he stood patiently by the side of the 
bed, holding the thin hand of his poor mother, and gazing in her 
face with such a look of love ; then secking my eye, as if he sought 
to know what was passing in my mind, he said, “‘ My mother does 
not cry now as she used to do: and oh, Doctor, that is all owing to 
you, all owing to your goodness. Don’t you think my mother is get- 
ting better, sir? She used to cry so much before we knew you. 
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I think God directed me to you. I am sure he did ; for my mother 
often prayed, when she thought I was asleep, for God to guide and 
direct her poor boy. So, I am sure it was God who directed me to you.” 

I laid my hand on the boy’s head. I would have spoken ; but I 
had not the power: my heart was full. What had I done to call 
forth such a tide of gratitude ? I-had walked a short distance ; had 
given a little soothing medicine ; and said a few kind words: small 
cost to purchase such a treasure. 

Thus, day after day, I visited my patient ; and each day my affec- 
tion for Frank increased. Each day, I saw the eye of the doomed 
woman sparkle, as I entered ; and the nearer she approached the 
grave the more anxious she seemed to have me near her. It was 
about ten days from the time of my first visit, just after I had retired 
to rest, that the office-bell rung. On opening the door, there stood 
poor Frank, in tears. 

“* Oh, please, sir,” he said, “‘come. Pa has returned, and my 
mother is a great deal worse. You said I might come for you at any 
time ; and I know you will not be angry with me for coming now.” 

“Angry ? No, Frank,” I replied ; ‘I love you too well, my 
boy, to be angry at anything you can do to serve your mother.” 

We were soon on our way ; but I had no opportunity of speaking 
to him ; for he kept on before me—his only anxiety seemed to be a 
desire to reach home speedily. At length we arrived at the house, 
ascended the stairs, and entered the miserable attic that gave shelter 
to my poor patient. Seated on a chair in one corner, his head sunk 
on his breast, was the man, if man he could be called, who was the 
cause of all this misery ; who was sending to an untimely grave one 
whom he had sworn at God’s holy altar to cherish and protect. There 
sat, in loathsome filth, the husband of that gentle being for whom 
Death waited, with extended arms ; the father of that intelligent 
and kind-hearted boy—there he sat, a victim of the demon Intem- 
perance! I turned to my patient. A change had, indeed, come 
over her. I saw her hours were numbered. She knew me ; raised 
her eyes in thankfulness to heaven, and endeavored to speak. I saw 
her nerves had received a recent shock. I administered a few drops 
of medicine to revive and compose her, and took my seat by the side 
of the bed. I was directing Frank to call Mrs. Mills, when she 
motioned me to delay, and making a strong effort, faintly said— 

“ A moment, Doctor. Iam going to my God. I knowI shall 
never see another setting sun ; and I would tell you, while I may, 
my wish regarding my poor boy. Doctor, I entreat, I implore you, 
not to allow my poor child to remain with his father ; he will crush 
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his young spirit, or perhaps drag him into vice, if he does not kill 
him. To God and to you I leave my friendless child.” 

Impulsively I pressed the boy to my heart, as I exclaimed, “‘I re- 
ceive the trust. And so God prosper me, as I fulfil the promise.— 
Frank, in weal and in woe, shall dwell with, and be to me as my 
| own son.” » 

She motioned for my hand ; raised it to her pale lips, and said, 
in a much stronger voice than I thought she could command, “ The 
God of the poor, the orphan and the friendless bless, forever bless you.” 

The boy threw his arms around my neck and sobbed on my bosom, 
He realized for the first time that he would soon be motherless. 

“‘ Now,” said my patient, “ now I wish to speak to my husband, 
to speak to him for the last time.” 

I whispered Frank to know whether his father was in a state to 
understand his mother. 

““ Ob, yes,” he replied; “he is not so tipsy now. He has just 
got out of prison, where he has been all this time.” 

The absence of the poor lost being was thus accounted for. I ap- 
proached him, shook him from his stupor, and said, ‘‘ Your wife 
desires to speak with you, for the last time,” I added solemnly. He 
started to his feet, gazed on me with a vacant stare, as if unwilling 
or unable to realize the meaning of my words. I repeated them.— 
A wild, unearthly shriek was the reply, as he rushed to the bed and 
threw himself on his knees at the side of his dying wife. ‘“ Maria, 
Maria,” he cried, ‘‘oh, Maria, I have done this. I have murdered 
you, oh, my gentle, my kind Maria. Oh, God! oh, God! What 
will become of me ?” 

“You must be quiet,” I said, ‘‘ or I must remove you.” 

“‘ Oh, no, Doctor,” the poor bloated being said. ‘Oh, do let me 
remain here. Have pity on me. I once was a man, a proud, an 
honest, an upright man, till I became a victim to the allurements 
of rum. Now Iam lost. I shall go mad ; I feel I shall go mad.— 
My brain is on fire now.” 

“You must at least be quiet,” I said, “‘ or you cannot remain.— 
If your wife is to speak, listen ; it will soon be too late.” 

“‘T will, I will listen,” he said. “‘Iwill bequiet. But, oh God! 
I have murder on my soul. There is no pardon for me ; no forgive- 
ness here or hereafter.” And the poor lost sinner trembled till the 
bed whereon lay his dying wife shook as he leaned against it. 

My patient intimated a desire to speak. ‘‘ Edward,” she said, 
‘‘ poor, poor Edward ! do not think of the past ; think of the future. 
And oh, if it be possible, become an altered man. God has been 
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kind to us ; He has, in the Doctor, provided a friend for our poor 
boy. I have given Frank to him. My dying request is that you do 
not interfere. You cannot wish to injure your own child. One 
more request : Do not leave me till I am dead.” 

“* Maria,” he half shrieked, “‘ talk not of dying ; I cannot part 
with you. Oh, God! what will become of me? Alone, in a cold, 
scornful world, with no eye to look kindly on me, no heart to feel 
forme. Oh, Maria, try to live a little longer for Frank, if not for 
me. Do not think, Maria, that I have not endeavored to be all you 
wished me. I have tried hard ever since you gave me this.” And 
he drew from his ragged pocket a dirty, rumpled piece of paper.— 
‘“* You gave it to me on your knees, Maria, and I have treasured it. 
Oh, pray, Doctor,” said he, as he handed it to me, “‘ shew her that 
I have it. Do not let her die thinking me baser and worse than I 


9? 


am.” I opened it, and found the following lines : 


Thy voice has lost its gentle tone, 
Thy foot its gladsome tread ; 

And thou art now to me as one 
Long numbered with the dead : 


For memory only brings thy smile, 
Thy high and noble brow, 

The look of worth that won my heart, 
And well-nigh breaks it now. 


Thou’rt changed ; alas! how sadly changed : 
Thy presence yields no joy: 

The baneful cup is daily quaffed, 
That all my hopes destroy. 


An oath is ever on thy lip, 
A frown upon thy brow ; 

Thy step that once did thrill my heart 
Brings naught but terror now. 


Long years have passed since first we met : 
Through every changing scene, 

My heart has been as much thine own 
As though no change had been. 


Now, Hope hath fled: her last faint ray 
By dark Despair is crossed. 

How can I choose but weep for thee, 
My loved one and my lost ? 


“‘T have read it every day, Maria. I have resolved and re-resolved 
to be no longer the slave ofrum. But oh, you know not the temp- 
tation. I have left the house determined not to touch it ; but have 
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not perhaps walked a hundred yards before I have met some who 
had known me in happier days. They have passed me—not with 
scorn, for that I could have endured—but as a thing they loathed 
and feared to touch : and then I have sought forgetfulness in the 
maddening bowl.” 

*“* Come, my friend,” I said, interrupting him, ‘‘ you must be more 
composed.” I really felt compassion for the poor being. He raised 
his head and looked at me. 

“‘ Did you say friend, sir ?” he rejoined sadly, as the tears rolled 
down his bloated cheeks. ‘“‘I have not heard the word for years; 
friendship and I are strangers.” And he again laid down his head 
and wept. 

I gazed silently on the group. On one side of the bed knelt poor 
little Frank. On the other, his debased, miserable father ; between 
them lay the dying woman, waiting calmly the messenger of Death 

“Oh, Maria,” sobbed the unhappy man, “say you forgive me; 
only say you forgive me, before you leave me forever.” 

““T do forgive you, Edward ; and may God forgive you as I do.” 

She spoke so faintly we could scarce hear her words. Life’s flick- 
ering taper was well-nigh spent: it gave one expiring spark— 
** Doctor, Frank”—she murmured ; and her spirit’ passed so gently 
to its rest, that it was some seconds before the boy and his father 
knew she was dead. Mrs. Mills glided noiselessly into the room. I 
touched the bereaved man gently and said, “‘ All is over.” 

Never, shall I forget his look of agony as he rose from his knees, 
tottering and trembling like an aspen shaken by the storm ; while 
Frank threw his arms around my neck and sobbed ‘“‘ God and you.” 
I understood him, and pressed him to my heart. I then observed 
that his father was bending over the corpse. He imprinted one 
long, last kiss on her cold lips, and, turning, fell heavily on the floor. 
I went to raise him. He was dead. 


<_- * 





There are few sources of annoyance which are opened so carelessly 
and which are yet so prolific of misery, as those which are the result 
of “running in debt.” Poverty does not necessarily involve the loss 
of a proper independence, and it is not unfrequently accompanied 
with a peace of mind the millionaire has never known. But a pecu- 
niary obligation, beyond our present ability to discharge, is an evil 
ghost, licensed with a special commission to haunt our daily path, 
and disturb our nightly rest. It tempts to a thousand overt acts of 
wrong ; and is a mesh whereby the evil one catches unwary victims. 
“‘Qwe no man any thing” is a dictate of reason as well as a precept 
of scripture. 
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THE GIPSY GIRL. 





BY MIRIAM F. HAMILTON. 





Sue stood beneath a spreading tree 
Whose leaves, with playful grace, 

Half hid her from the wild sunbeams 
That sought to kiss her face— 

Her brown hair swept her glowing cheek. 
Her brown hands clasped were— 

Oh, wild sunbeams! ye gaze in vain, 
Your gaze is naught to her; 

Oh, summer winds! in vain ye sigh, 
Her heart ye cannot stir. 


Her eyes are fixed upon the clouds, 

Yet heeds she not their blue— 
Deep, earnest eyes, what seek ye there ? 
What gleameth there for you ? 

She listens with an eager smile— 
What whispers doth she hear ? 

Do echoes from the pleasant past 
Once more fall on her ear ? 

Her mother’s soft words, or her song, 
That once rose sweet and clear ? 


No! Faintly smiles the past on her— 
Its dead hours never rise 

To dim with sweet, sad memories 
Her young life’s sunny skies: 

She sees, in cloud-land visions fair, 
Of what her life shall be— 

Half doubting, asks she of her heart, 
‘Shall this be given to me ?” 
Her heart replies, “‘ All this, and more, 

The future hath for thee.” 


Oh, happy heart, still, still dream on, 
Ere yet thy visions glad 

Shall melt away, and leave instead 
A waking strange and sad. 

A dark cloud riseth in life’s sky, 
It dimmeth all the light 

That made the earth so beautiful 
So glorious and so bright— 

Oh, must the day thus ever be 
Succeeded by the night? 


Again beneath the spreading tree 
The gipsy maiden lies— 

The leaves are gone—and mournfully 
The wind of Autumn sighs. 

Her brown hair parted on her brow— 
Her pale hands on her breast 

Are clasped, as it were in prayer— 
The maiden is at rest ; 

She sleepeth sweetly ’neath the sods 
That o’er her form are pressed. 
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WuEN Willie Rivers awoke, on the morning of his tenth birth- 
day, he heard a strange pattering of little feet upon his chamber 
floor, and rising up hastily to discover the cause of the unwonted 
noise, what was his surprise and delight, at seeing a little tame 
rabbit, hopping to and fro, as if quite at home! His mother 
was standing in the open door, and he needed but one glance from 
her smiling eyes, to assure him that the pretty stranger was all 
his own. 

**Q, mother!” he cried, dressing himself in great haste, “is it 
mine ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Rivers, “ the rabbit is my present to you on 
your birth-day. Will you be always kind to him, and feed and 
watch him very carefully ?” 

“Indeed I will !” was Willie’s glad reply, and he began to caress 
his little pet, with great delight. It was a beautiful English rabbit, 
of spotless white, from head to foot, and so tame that it seemed 
scarcely to notice Willie’s caresses, except by an intelligent look out 
from its great soft eyes. 

“Has he any name ?” was Willie’s next question. 

“‘ No, but you may give him one,” replied his mother. He looked 
quite sober for a few moments, and seemed revolving in his mind 
the comparative virtues of different names. 

““T want a little, odd name,” said he, “and I thik you must 
help me choose one.” 

“TI can think of a very odd name,” said his mother, “ but I sup- 
pose it is too long. How do you like Cuniculus, the Latin word for 
rabbit ?” 

“* Rather long,” said Willie, “‘ but perhaps I can get a nickname 
from it.. How will Nickie do? Nickie is a queer little name.— 
Nickie ! Nickie! come here!” and Willie scampered around in 
great glee, followed by the rabbit, who seemed to appreciate very 
well his master’s delight. Mrs. Rivers smilingly watched them for 
a few moments, and then reminded Willie that the breakfast bell 
had rung. 5 

**Q, mother !” said Willie, as they went down stairs, ‘‘ how shall 
i ever thank you for such a beautiful pet ?” 
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All summer long, Willie Rivers was as happy with his rabbit as 
a child could be. He used to wander away into the fields, with 
Nickie in his arms, and when he reached some shady place, he would 
put him down upon the grass, and feed the dainty creature with 
white clovers and tender leaves. 

One afternoon he had wandered quite a distance from home, and 
at last he stopped to rest, and put Nickie gently down in the shelter 
of some waving grain, that he might not feel the heat of the sun’s 
rays. He stretched himself upon the grass, and held a leaf for 
Nickie, who nibbled away as if his walk had given him a good appe- 
tite. While he lay thus, his brown curls looking like gold in the 
sunshine, a little girl passed by, carrying a heavy covered basket.— 
She passed unnoticed, for Willie had eyes only for his rabbit, but 
when she saw that she was unobserved, she paused and looked ad- 
miringly upon Nickie. She was a beautiful, but singular looking 
child. Her hair, which was long and black, hung in uncared-for 
ringlets over her bare shoulders, and her large, gipsy-like eyes looked 
hollow and sad. She stood watching the boy and rabbit, with parted 
lips and glistening eyes, for some moments, and seemed perfectly 
fascinated by the pretty pet, but suddenly Willie drew away the 
leaf, and Nickie held up his two little paws in such a supplicating 
manner, that an exclamation of delight broke from her lips. 

Willie sprung to his feet and gave her a look of astonishment, 
which seemed to say, “‘ What are you here for ?” 

' May I not look at him ?” she asked timidly. 

“0, yes !” said Willie, in a pleasant voice, and taking Nickie in 
his arms, he held him up before the stranger’s admiring eyes. 

“QO, he is beautiful !” she exclaimed. ‘‘ How I wish I had one 
like him! What is his name ?” 

“His whole name is Cuniculus,” said Willie, proudly, “ but I call | 
him Nickie. He was a present to me, from mother, on my last 
birthday !” 

“May I feed him a little ?” she asked again. 

Willie consented, and looked wonderingly into the little ‘girl’s 
sparkling eyes, as she fed the rabbit with a few clover leaves. 

“Tam glad I came across the fields, to carry home Miss Pike’s 
dress,” said she, “‘ for, if I had gone by the road, I could not have 
seen this pretty creature. I wish I had one,” and after stroking 
him a few minutes more, with her little brown hand, she took up her 
basket and walked slowly away, often turning back and kissing her 
hand to Nickie. 

Willie thought it was time for him also to be returning, and as 
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soon as he reached home, he told his mother about the littie strange 
girl. 

“* Who can it be ?” was his eager question. ‘‘ She was very dark, 
and her hair, which was the blackest I ever saw, hung over her 
shoulders.” ; 

“Did she carry a basket ?” asked his mother. 

“ Yes, a covered basket.” 

“Tt must have been little Flora Carl,” said Mrs. Rivers. ‘‘ Poor 
child ! I am glad she was amused by your rabbit.” 

“‘ Why is she a poor child ?” asked William. 

** Because she has not a happy home,” said his mother. ‘“ Her 
mother is very poor, and sews night and day, to earn bread enough 
for them to eat. Flora is obliged to do almost all the work in the 
house, so that her mother may have time to sew. She can never 
play in the pleasant garden and out among the trees, a whole sum- 
mer afternoon, as you do, nor can she go to school and learn to read 
good books. She would not have been in the fields to-day, if she 
had not been sent to carry home work which her mother has finished. 
But the worst of all is, that her father is so unkind to her. Yet all 
the village people say she is a gentle, patient child.” 

The next day, as Willie sat on the doorstep, playing with his pet, 
the same pale little girl went by again, but when she saw Nickie, 
she stopped and gazed wishfully in upon him. 

** Come in, Flora!” said Mrs. Rivers, and with a timid look the 
child drew nearer. Willie with a great deal of pride and good nature 
placed Nickie in her arms, and allowed the little stranger to caress 
him and stroke his soft fur. ‘“‘ How I wish I had such a rabbit !” 
she sighed again and again, and when she went away she pressed 
her red lips to Nickie’s white forehead. 

Willie sat very still, stroking his rabbit for a whole hour after she 
had gone, but he said nothing of what was in his mind. With all 
his playfulness he was a thoughtful boy, and often came to very wise 
conclusions. 

At last he put Nickie down, and looked soberly after him, as he 
gambolled away upon the green lawn. 

“Mother !” said he, “I have a great many hours to play, and 
more story books than I could read in a month. I have lambs and 
chickens and my good dog, Tasso, for playmates, and Nickie besides 
all these. I have been thinking that if I could give him up, Flora 
needs him more than Ido. How much comfort he would be to her, 
when she is at work in the house all these pleasant days !” 

His mother made but little reply, for she wished him to think and 
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act for himself, when, as now, his judgment was guiding him rightly. 
But she could hardly believe that he was sufficiently self-sacrificing 
to give up his favorite pet, for the sake of doing good to another.— 
She thought his sympathy had been excited for the moment, and he 
would soon forget his sudden generosity. But he continued. 

“If I give him to Flora, do you think she will take good care of him?” 

“* She has always been called a good and careful child,” said Mrs. 
Rivers, “‘ and I do not doubt that she will be as kind to Nickie as 
you are yourself.” 

“* And how happy it would make her! Mother, I think you may 
tell me where she lives, to-morrow morning, and I will carry Nickie 
to her.” 

Mrs. Rivers had not a doubt that this was the last she would hear 
of Flora and the rabbit, but early the next morning he came to her 
with Nickie in his arms, and looking very resolute, asked for direc- 
tions to Mrs. Carl’s house. As soon as he understood them, he set 
out, walking very fast, and as he held his face down over the rabbit, 
his mother knew that his act of self-sacrifice was costing him some 
tears that would not be restrained. Yet she would not call him 
back. Not for the world would she have checked the free generosity 
of her boy’s young heart, by word or look. ‘‘ God will reward the 
noble child,” she said, as he disappeared SHG the trees that lined 
the village road. 

When William reached the house his i had designated, he 
found it to be a low-roofed cottage, with uncurtained windows, and 
garden choked with weeds. He walked up the uneven path and 
glanced in through the open door. 

There was Flora, looking pale and sad, and often stopping to press 
her hand upon her side, as she swept the uncarpeted floor, with a 
heavy cedar broom. Willie’s heart beat quick for joy, as he thought 
how happy he was about to make her, and the last pang of the sacri- 
fice was gone. He stepped boldly in, and smiled a “ good morning” 
as the little girl started and laid aside her broom. 

** Do you want my mother to sew for you?” she asked, her eyes 
brightening as they fell on the rabbit. 

“‘ No,” said Willie. ‘‘ I came to see you and make you a present. 
Here! take Nickie and be very kind to him.” 

“What ! do you give him to me? Is this dear little creature all 
mine ?” she exclaimed, while tears of delight stood in her black eyes. 
“‘ How kind and good you are !” 

Willie looked on with a glad heart, while she lavished the fondest 
caresses on her new treasure. 
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“Have you ever had any pets?” he asked. 

“I had a kitten a great while ago,” she replied. “ But I lost 
that, and have never had one since.” © 

“‘ T have a great many pets,” said Willie, “ and play all the time 
that Iam out of school. Mother said you had no time for play, and 
you seemed so pleased with Nickie, I thought I would give him to 
you.” 

**T will love him dearly,” said Flora, “ and will be as kind to him 
as you have been.” 

“‘T shall want to come and see him sometimes,” said Willie, as he 
turned to go away. “‘ Yes, indeed !” said Flora. “ You may come 
and take him out as often as you like. I will always be glad to lend 
him to you.” And as he walked away, her exclamations of delight 
and gratitude followed him. 

That day was long and lonely, but when night came, Willie laid 
his head upon his pillow without one regret, and dreamed a sweet 
and pleasant dream. 

He thought that he was out in the cold rain, wandering alone, but 
Flora Carl met him with Nickie in her arms, and led him away from 
the storm, into a beautiful, sheltered bower. She was no longer pale 
and thin, but looked blooming and happy, and the rabbit now hopped 
playfully from one to the other, now hid in the long grass. Then 
Flora took his hand and led him from one beautiful spot to another, 
all the time thanking him for his goodness to her, and gathering 
flowers for him. 

Who shall say that the angels saw not his generous deed, and now 
smilingly lifted a corner of the future’s veil to the dreaming boy, that 
he might catch a glimpse of the joy which that good deed would 
bring to him ! 

Six years passed rapidly away, and Willie had become a tall and 
comely youth of sixteen. His brow was still shaded with fair, curl- 
ing locks, and his frank, blue eyes betokened the same noble dispo-~ 
sition which had characterized his childhood. The years had brought 
some sad changes to Willie’s life. He was an orphan. The good 
and gentle mother, who had been the guardian angel of his boyhood, 
was now taken from him, and he was alone in the world, for his father 
had been dead some years before the commencement of my story.— 
But Willie bore a brave, strong heart in his bosom, and though now 
poor and friendless, he did not shrink from the prospect of life’s 
duties and labors. 

It was a summer night, and he stood by the gate of Mrs. Carl’s 
cottage, talking in a low voice to Flora, who was now grown a tall 
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and graceful girl. She, too, had seen some changes, for now her 
father filled a drunkard’s grave, and her mother’s health had so 
‘failed, that Flora had become a seamstress in her turn, that her 
worn-out parent might have rest. But all these years, Willie had 
been first her parent and then her friend, and every labor had been 
made lighter by his sympathy and kindness. 

The moonlight was falling on them now, soft and mellow, and it 
lay on their young heads like a benediction from the skies. The air 
was still and broken only by their voices. 

“ Yes, Flora,” said William. ‘I must go and seek my fortune. 
There is nothing here for me to do, and something I must do. I 
have no friends who can give me employment, and I must therefore 
seek it for myself. I will go to S—— and seek some good situation, 
and if I succeed, I shall be quite independent in five years. Can 
you remember me so long, Flora ?” 

“You need not ask that question,” she replied. “I shall have 
nothing to do but remember. Everything will remind me of you. 
You planted the vine which will shade our door all summer long, 
and the white rose bush, now in bloom, was your gift ; and under- 
neath that white rose-tree is our little Nickie’s grave. Do you ever 
think, William, that Nickie was the means of making us such friends ? 
We both loved him dearly, when we were children, and then when 
he died and we mourned for him so bitterly, we loved each other 
better than before. No, William, I could not forget you if I tried, 
but in the city there will be nothing to remind youof me. I cannot 
help wishing that the long time had past, and that you were safely 
home again.” 

“* Home again ?” repeated Willie, with an accent of sbediaden ai 
“‘T have no home, and it is to make one for you and for me that I 
am going to leave you. But. the time will soon pass. Keep a strong 
heart, Flora, and it will not seem long.” 

7 Something tells me you will succeed,” said Flora—‘ but I can- 
not help hoping that you will not become very rich, for then you 
will not be satisfied with such a simple, country girl as I ; a poor 
sewing girl can spend no time on books and enna, and 
your city friends would laugh at my ignorance.” 

** Never mind !” said William. ‘ When I am rich you shall have 
the best books and the best masters, and my simple Flora shall not 
need to blush before the finest ladies in the land. But it is late, 
and I must go at last. Good bye, dear Flora.” 

““ Good bye, Willie.” 

William’s heart was full of hope that night, and as he walked to 
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his lonely lodgings, he built splendid castles in the night air.— 
Wealth and happiness (and the name of happiness was Flora!) seem- 
ed beckoning him onward, and he felt eager for the labors before him. 

But while he revelled in brilliant hopes, Flora was sitting in her 
lonely chamber, weeping as if her heart would break. 

And now years are passed again, and we find William Rivers the 
first clerk in a large and wealthy establishment in the city of S——. 
It would be difficult to recognize the country lad, in the fine looking 
man of twenty-one, for his honest bashfulness has given place to 
graceful dignity and ease, and manhood is stamped upon his noble 
brow. But in heart he is still the Willie of old times, as one glance 
from his clear, blue eyes would prove. 

And is Flora forgotten ? 

Oh! no. Through all these years her memory has been with him. 
Like a white angel it has sat in the sanctuary of his heart, and kept 
it a holy place for her. 

Now and then a letter passed between them, but not often, as 
the distance between S—— and the country village of Woodville 
was very great, and the mails were neither as frequent nor as sure 
as in these latter days. Many letters were sent by each which the 
other never received ; but those which reached their destination, 
always breathed the same true spirit of love and faithfulness. He 
was now preparing to return, after an absence of nearly six years, 
and thoughts of the welcome that awaited him, so filled his mind 
that he could hardly sleep at night. 

The evening before his intended journey, he was invited to spend 
at the house of his employer, Mr. Roberts, who had much esteem 
for William, and placed the greatest confidence in him. 

“* My old friend, Mr. Reed, from Baltimore, is making me a short 
visit,” said he, ‘accompanied by his niece, a very beautiful and 
accomplished girl. She paints and draws with remarkable skill, and 
I promise you a peep at her portfolio.” 

William accepted the invitation, and at an early hour was at the 
door of his employer’s splendid mansion. On entering the parlor, 
he was introduced to Mr. Reed, an intelligent, good-natured looking 
man of forty-five or ‘fifty, and to Miss Carl, whom, at first sight, 
William pronounced the most beautiful brunette he had ever seen. 
But after half an hour’s conversation, the beauty of her face was 
forgotten, so inferior was it to the charms of her mind. Beautiful 
thoughts, clothed in simple and pure language, were expressed with, 
a quiet ease and vivacity which pleased and gratified William’s refined: 
taste. He had not noticed her name, and several times addressed; 
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her as Miss Reed, which always caused a roguish smile to flit across 
her face, but it was always subdued as quickly as it came. 

“Mr. Roberts promised me a glance at your portfolio this even- 
ing,” said William, after a slight pause in the conversation. 

“Yes, my dear, let us look at some of your-drawings,” said Mr. 
Reed. ‘“‘ My niece has only some small sketches with her,” he con- 
tinued, turning to William ; “ but I am such a lover of pictures, 
that I am never tired of looking at them.” 

His niece placed the portfolio on a small marble table, and they 
all sat around it, while she took out the sketches, one by one. 

“ Here is a landscape,” said Mr. Reed. 

William glanced at it, and perceived that it was a little gem. In 
the foreground was a-lake, with clusters of white water lilies droop- 
ing here and there upon the surface, and one or two, torn from their 
long stems, were drifting along with the waves. Hill rose behind 
hill in the distance, and behind them the golden sun was sinking, 
bathing the whole scene in a rich, mellow light. 

“This is beautiful,” said William. “Is it a fancy piece ?” 

“‘ They are all painted from nature, except this one,” she replied, 
and she gave him another, the subject of which was Death. 

If the first was beautifiil, this was something more. William 
could not tell what he thought of it, in words. 

Death was represented as an angel, robed in shadowy white, and 
with wings folded and drooping. But through the shrouding shad- 
ows, white, thornless roses were seen, blossoming on the angel’s 
breast, and above his veiled forehead a star glistened. It was a 
beautiful thought, perfectly embodied. 

In strange contrast to these was the next which was placed before 
him. It was the picture of a child and rabbit. The boy was reclin- 
ing on the foreground, resting his chin upon his dimpled hand, and 
feeding a little white rabbit, which with ears erect and soft eyes half 
shut, seemed greatly enjoying the vegetable feast. In the distance 
was a cottage, half hidden among oaks and poplars, and a river flowed 
quietly beyond. The warm sunshine was falling on the boy’s bright 
thick curls, but the rabbit was carefully sheltered from the burning 
rays. Underneath was written “‘The Pet Rabbit.” 

Willie almost started from his seat. He knew that cottage and 
those old, magnificent trees, He knew that sloping field, and every 
curve of the blue river. He knew too his own childish features, and 
his old pet Nickie. 

‘Was this painted from memory ?” he asked, with a searching 
Jook at the fair artist. ‘‘ It was,” she replied with a smile, and then 
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a warm blush mantled her cheeks and she turned away. Not another 
word was spoken, but the other drawings were speedily overlooked, 
and with a beating heart, William watched for an opportunity to 
speak with Miss Carl unobserved. He found it impossible to join in 
the general conversation again, but sat silent and abstracted until 
Mr. Roberts and his friend became so absorbed in a political argu- 
ment, that he could take a seat nearer Miss Carl, and speak to her 
without being overheard. 

“Flora!” he said. “ Am I right in recognizing Flora Carl ?— 
If so, explain this mystery.” 

** You are right,” said Flora, “ and I do not wonder at your sur- 
prise. But I can explain all in a few words. Not many months 
after you left us, my mother’s brother, Mr. Reed, of whom we had 
heard nothing for many years, suddenly returned from the East 
Indies, where he had been since we lost sight of him. He came back 
wealthy, and finding us poor and destitute, he took us immediately 
to Baltimore, and gave us a home with him, for he had no family, 
and my mother was his only remaining relative. He has since spared 
no expense for my education, and has been like a most affectionate 
parent to me.” 

*“‘ But that is not all,” exclaimed William. “‘ We exchanged let- 
ters occasionally, and I always directed mine to Woodville, where I 
saw you last. How did they reach you ?” 

Flora smiled archly. ‘‘ I wished to conceal the change from you, 
until the five years were past,” she said, “ and for that purpose I 
left word with a friend there, to send your letters from Woodville 
to Baltimore. Mine were enclosed to her, and there mailed to you.” 

“¢ And the pet rabbit, who was the cause of our first friendship, 
helped me to recognize you, after so many years,” said William. 

““T have lost my simple Flora,” he continued, with a look of proud 
affection at her sweet face, “ but I have found one who is all that I 
hoped Flora would ever become.” 

William Rivers did not. start on his journey to Woodville the next 
morning, but remained with Mr. Roberts, who shortly after took 
him into partnership with him. When next he visited his village- 
home, Flora was with him, and all the villagers pronounced her the 
loveliest and the gentlest lady that ever they had seen. 
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BY LUCY LARCOM 





“T shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.” 


“*T shall be satisfied!’ The chaffy taste 
Of Dead Sea apples me hath sickened long. 
Sweet drops from Siloa’s fountain on my tongue 
Have turned to bitter; for, in feverish haste 
I’ve drained the Circean bow] beside it placed ; 
To that mixed draught no healing could belong. 
Seeking my soul’s ideal, all the throng 
Of showy phantoms I have wildly chased, 
To find them pallid ghosts beneath their paint. 
From earthy shallows gladly now I glide 
To shores where Truth and Beauty know no taint ; 
Where dross shall be exchanged for silver tried ; 
Where substance shall replace these shadows faint, 
And this in-burning thirst be satisfied. 


II. 
“When I awake.” In truth, ’tis like a dream, 
All that hath passed before these eyes of sense ; 
Yet Love, thy dearer name, Omnipotence, 
Hath pierced the veil with many a golden beam, 
Else, dark and wearisome the night would seem. 
The dawn of heaven—in radiance pouring thenee, 
Vain dreams will hide their candles of pretence. 
I have been sleeping. How shall I redeem 
Those earthly hours bestowed for heavenly deeds — 
These rusting talents from my bosom bring ? 
No longer will I lie in flowery meads. 
I will awake and follow Thee, my King; 
That, when my death-sealed ear the archangel heeds, 
I, blest, may join the saints’ awakening. 


II}. 
Blest “‘ with thy likeness!”’ This is all my prayer, 
To that high goal my ardent wishes tend, 
Seeing thee, shall I love thee, Father, Friend, 
And, loving thee, shall thy pure image bear. 
When I the white robes of the ransomed wear, 
And in thy Perfect Presence humbly bend, ° 
Thy owning smile to my heart’s brim will send 
A well of joy thenceforth unfailing there. 
Thy likeness, Thine, Immortal Purity, 
No sensual blemish evermore will hide. 
All worlds shall but reflect thy light to me ; 
My soul, by gazing on thee, glorified, 
Serenely from its depths shall mirror Thee, 
And then, 0 God! I shall be satisfied! 
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BY ALICE CRAIG, 
_—wernnm™ 


“ For there is nothing in the earth so small that it may not produce great things. 
Be this then a lesson to thy soul, that thou reckon nothing worthless, 
Before thou heedest not its use, nor knowest the virtues thereof.” 


‘‘ | SHALL never understand you, cousin Evy,” said Henry Wilmer, 
as he re-entered the parlor, after an hour’s absence therefrom.— 
‘You are always doing something that other girls would not do, or 
not doing something that most others would do. And sometimes— 
I beg pardon for saying so, but I really think that, sometimes, you 
are alittle inconsistent.” 

“‘T am sorry to appear faulty in your eyes, cousin Harry,” replied 
the young lady addressed, whose sweet face would have seemed abso- 
lution for a much more heinous crime than that of being ‘a little 
inconsistent ;’ “‘ but, in all sincerity, I can accuse myself of nothing 
perpetrated since you last went out, that deserves your particular 
censure. To what do you allude ?” 

“ First, to this fact. You have, again and again—TI wish I had 
marked the number of times—within the last month, refused to rob 
your pet vase of a single flower, to gratify our most fascinating visit- 
ors. This very morning, the bewitching Mrs. Atherton entreated, 
with an eloquence that I thought entirely irresistible, for ‘just one 
carnation—it would look so charming with a few green leaves. She 
would wear no other ornament in her hair at Mrs. Graham’s party 
to-night.’ There was but one flower of them all, that had attained 
the precise degree of expansion to be decorative, as she designed to 
use it ; you—courteously, it is true, but decidedly—assured her that 
that was already promised, and sent her away empty. Some hours 
later, I, your cousin and devoted servant, resolved to try my powers 
of persuasion. I wished to present the flower to Mrs. Atherton, as 
a trophy of my individual prowess. You know I reasoned power- 
fully ; you, yourself, commended my effort—yet it proved, like all 
that had preceded, a signal failure. I even promised to reward your 
munificence with a new and more elegant jar, for the repose and 
growth of your cherished plant.” 

“* But that is the jar in which my mother first saw it—last saw 
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it ; in which it was presented to her by my father—his last gift—~ 
He was hastening to join his ship—had left us weeping at home— 
when some splendid carnations, blooming in a florist’s window, 
attracted his eye. It was mother’s favorite flower ; he purchased 
them at once, and hurried back to place them, himself, before his 
wife. I shall never forget his look and manner, at that time. A 
few hours afterward he left his native land ; to which he has never 
returned.” 

** And never will. You think me cruel, Evy, but I do not mean 
to be so. I sincerely wish you would not cling so steadfastly to a 
dreamy hope, that is rendering you less happy than you would be, 
if you could entirely dismiss it and the thoughts connected with it. 
Only think how long it is since your father, or his ship, has been 
heard from.” 

“ Six years !” sobbed Eveline. 

“« And can you not realize how small is the probability that he is 
even alive ?” 

“T do, Harry, I do—most painfully, when you speak in this way 
about it. But I do so love to fancy that I am not wholly an orphan. 
And these flowers, and the homely jar in which they bloom, are 
hallowed by so many associations, sacred to the memory of both my 
parents. My mother’s eyes rested on them as she died. It would be 
profanity in me to give them to those who would admire them for 
their beauty alone—use them only as ornaments, in scenes where 
such thoughts and feelings as J cannot separate from them would be 
intruders.” 

‘“‘ Well, I will urge you no more. But I cannot help referring to 
my charge of inconsistency. You will not give your flowers to those 
who will prize them only for their beauty. Is there not equal pro- 
fanation in bestowing them on those who can hardly have taste or 
sentiment enough to value even that ?” 

“‘ There would be, certainly, but I have never, knowingly, so squan- 
dered them. What are you thinking of ?” 

“ Simply this. As I was returning home, just now, I met, not 
twenty yards from our own steps, a little girl, who looked as if she 
might belong to one of the ‘ragged schools.’ She was carrying a 
bouquet that, at this time of year, would cost shillings—if not dol- 
lars—and was not at all in keeping: this, I suppose, was what led 
me to observe her particularly—with her scarcely comfortable cloth- 
ing. I recognized nearly every flower—among them, I know, the 
identical carnation that has been the theme of so many pretty sup- 
plications. I hastened home, and lo, Evy’s jar is minus its blooming 
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tenant : more than one of your carefully nurtured plants must have 
been despoiled, to contribute to the aforesaid bouquet. What say 
you now ?” 

“‘ Only that, if you had accompanied the sweet child to her own 
home, and witnessed the presentation of the nosegay to her sick 
mother, you would not, again, accuse me of lavishing my flowers on 
those who cannot properly value them. The invalid parent reminds 
me of my own mother; and her little son—I had such a brother 
once, but he toodied. © Of all I then loved, my flowers alcne are left.” 

“ Let us talk of something else, coz. I never really enjoy teazing 
you, you fall so soon into the melancholy vein ; though you know I 
respect your feelings, and even your whims. But who comes next? 
There is the bell. And” (looking out of the window) “ the little 
bouquet girl has returned, and not alone, either.” 

A minute afterward, “the little bouquet girl” was ushered into 
the parlor. She was accompanied by a gentleman, whose fine face 
and figure bare evidence of a long warfare with the elements, and 
perhaps, also, with his fellow men. For a brief space, Henry sur- 
veyed him with mingled surprise and curiosity. But Eveline—a 
moment’s hesitation, a moment’s hovering between hope and doubt 
—and the daughter was clasped to her father’s breast. A long 
explanation ensued, which we will endeavor to condense into a few 
lines——making no effort to describe, in Captain Moulton’s own words, 
how “his ship was a wreck ;” how he fell into the hands of evil doers ; 
nor how a long imprisonment, and a subsequent illness, resulting 
therefrom, had kept him years in a foreign land, utterly unable to 
communicate with the “‘ loved ones at home.” He had reached his 
native shore, to find “‘ his house left unto him desolate.” He learned 
that* his wife and son were dead, but could find no trace of his 
daughter. He had nearly abandoned the hope of ever again seeing 
her, when matters of business led him to visit B——, a city many 
leagues distant from that in which he had left his family. He had 
scarcely alighted im her streets, when a little girl, who carried a 
basket in one hand, and a small bouquet in the other, was rudely 
jostled against him by the unceremonious crowd. He assisted the 
little creature to a place of safety, and then (a sea-faring man can 
love flowers,) paused, to admire the rare beauties which he had 
observed her to guard most zealously, even while herself in danger. 
A peculiarly rich carnation awoke, as that flower always did, a throng 
of affecting recollections. 

“‘ Where did you find these pretty things ?” he asked, by way of 
saying something to the child whom he was detaining. 
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She promptly informed him that the whole had been given her by 
“‘the sweetest and best young lady in the world—Miss Eveline 
Moulton.” 

How the stranger’s heart bounded! His daughter’sname! And 
she was, by this time, he doubted not, if alive, “‘ the sweetest and 
best young lady in the world.” He entreated the wandering child 
to return, and shew him the house in which she had received the 
flowers, so earnestly, that she complied ; though blaming herself 
aloud, as she went, for leaving her mother so long. 

Captain Moulton found his daughter residing with a distant rela- 
tion of his own, whom he had not seen, and of whose whereabout he 
had not heard for many years. This lady had married the father of 
Henry Wilmer. She had sought out the orphan Eveline, as all be- 
lieved her to be, soon after the death of Mrs. Moulton ; had taken 
her to her own happy home, and supplied, jn every particular, a 
mother’s place, as far as that could be done by astranger. The long 
absent father had returned, laden with the wealth—not, perhaps, of 
the Indies, but of a heart alive to every grateful affection ; and Eve- 
line felt that she was no longer an orphan. 

“Ts it not well,” she asked, somewhat triumphantly, of Henry, 
“that I wasted my flowers on little Mary, instead of your gay friend ?” 

“‘T will never dispute with you again, Evy ; and never, again, 
pronounce a thing worthless, because it is ‘a mere trifle.’ But who 
could have predicted such a destiny for your carnations ?” 





PEACE. 


WE live in a day of excitement. In the old world, armies are in 
battle array, and the sword has been drawn, and is already crim- 
soned with blood. In our country, there are various strifes of party, 
and conflict of opinion, and fierce words are heard, not only in coun- 
cils, but also beside the domestic hearth. This constant excitement 
is not good for our moral nature ; and depraved as the heart is, 
amid it all, we instinctively yearn for quiet and rest. There is per- 
fect peace only in heaven ; but this side the celestial city, we may 
have sweet foretastes of its felicities, if we will only cultivate the 
spirit which reigns there. Blessed are the peacemakers, whose in- 
fluence brings a calm to the mad passions sin has begotten in our 
common humanity ; and blessed is the heart which seeks for peace 
only in conformity to the will of God. 
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How beautiful is age, when the ripened heart and sense seem 
mellowed in the light of all the years, while the long shadows of the 
sunset of earth’s lift, point visibly to the new life’s golden east, 
where soon shall rise the Everlasting Sun. 

Say not that young blood, with its fire and vigor, is better, and 
its tamer flow in age is only flagging into cheerlessness,—that when 
the years have heaped their garnered weight on shoulders weak and 
old, life’s mission here is ended. No; if these relics of a former 
time were not permitted to remain with us for a season, the sweetest 
charities of life would lack fit nurture, and tender reverence fail 
from the hot brain of youth. These withered hands that have let 
slip joy after joy, and hope by hope, and felt beloved hands shrink 
withered from them at the touch of death—hold yet a treasure that 
we cannot spare—have wrung some good from every passing ill, and 
kept some virtue of the vanishing good. They link the past eternity 
to us, and deep within their palsied clasp is hid the sun-fed pearl of 
Truth, veined with the lights and shadows of life-long experience. 

How clearly, and with what sad-sweet pleasure rises before me 
now, after a lapse of two — and more, the bowed and shrunken 
image of dear old Mother Harlow, the childless mother of right noble 
sons and daughters, gone, all gone, there where the intense glory is 
a darkness to our trustless vision, for, of all her happy flock, not one 
had given her any blush of shame, or left behind one bitter element 
in her silent tears. 

When the last, her latest born Selena, laid down the crown of 
womanhood, in the first bliss of young maternity, to take the angel’s 
amaranthine wreath, it seemed to Mother Harlow that her own work 
here was ended ; and lifting her eyes, burning with tearless agony, 
she prayed for death. But He who pities the suffering, answers not 


the longings of despair. A feeble wail broke on her mute and arid ° 


agony—the cry of the unconscious orphan. She folded the little one 
to her old aching bosom, and with a low, sad monotone, lulled it to 
sleep. She spoke no word, she sought no friendly face, with her 
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asking eyes ; but, little by little, a ray of inward sunshine stole over 

her wrinkled features, and drop by drop, large tears, that seemed to 

glitter with that inward light, slid down the furrows of her cheeks, 

and softened the hard withered, desert-look of desolation, to a mel- 
low, solemn sweet expression of resigned trust, blended with some 
high purpose, that made even her flickering life-lamp burn to use- 
ful ends. 

What depths of silent endurance, what wrestlings in unutterable 
prayer, what gleams of inexpressible trust, were in that transit from 
the cloud to the sunshine, only the God who made her, and the 
Angel who records the workings of the inmost heart, could tell.— 
But one who saw the love and patience, and the blessed influence of 
her slowly declining after-life, might guess. Aye, every thing, the 
holiest secret of a speechless soul, the deepest crime-thought of an 
evil heart, will find some fit expression, and babbling deed, as silent 
look will leak the secret out. 

Perhaps the best and sweetest elements of a whole life—the life 
of that little orphan, Ella Darling, were but the utterance, as it 
were, of that one silent moment of an old heart’s struggle and its 
vietory over doubt and death. Ah! He, who is the Life of life, 
knows best how far its charter shall extend ; and while we can live, 
though we see not always for what end it is, all thoughts of patient 
wisdom say we must. 

Darling indeed was Ella, as in name, while week by week, and 
month by month, her baby charms unfolded, and her first faint smile 
flitted as sweetly over the dimpled face, to greet that shrunken pre- 
sence, as if her own young mother hung there in the blush of joy 
and youth. Unconscious innocent ! an angel’s face would not have 
been more fair, an angel’s sweetness more entirely sweet to her, than 
the shrunk features of her grandmother. Tenderly the brown and 
knotted fingers clasped the growing plumpness of those soft white 
arms, and smoothed the silky down that crisped in hints of wavy 
gold over the baby head ; tenderly the old arms folded her, and the 
old thin voice sang lullabies that bubbled up through memories sad 
and dear, up from the depth of forty years, when her first born, first 
lost, hung on her arm, and smiled the same sweet smile that flitted 
over that young face. 

How strangely the far past stood up before her; the same old 

-cradle that her mother gave her, beat the same old tune that it had 
beat for twenty years ; and which for twenty years had been as mute 
as the last slumber of its occupants, That foot, so old and misshapen 
now, had worn the deep smooth hollow in the maple rocker from the 
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old day when itself was buoyant asa fawn’s, to the time when, slower 
paced, a matron dignity was in its step. The same old cares, the 
anxious watching, and the joyous welcome of each new development, 
the continual feeling of sameness, mixed with the perpetually recur- 
ring sense of loss, and pain, and ‘age, and solitude, made a strange 
sensation, that kept an April in her heart, with alternating warmth 
and chills, and tears and smiles alternate on her face. Many and 
many a time she thanked God for heeding not her prayer; for length- 
ening out what seemed her needless life—keeping her back a little 
longer from the loved and lost, to. add another angel to her starry 
choir, in the communion of another life. 

It was a picture to be seen with a calm smile, and tears of some- 
thing more than joy, when thirty moons had rounded over that young 
child, to see her dancing in the daisied fields, around the slow steps 
of her grandmother ; now clasping with her dimpled hand one bony 
finger, and lifting the long fringes of her deep-blue eyes, to seek in 
the dear face above her an approving smile ; now shaking the pale 
gold of her silky curls, with bounds of lamb-like glee, clapping her 
small hands with a great delight, as merry Bobalink whistled by, 
while now and then, resting upon some mossy rock, the withered 
dame would tell her pleasant tales of bird and squirrel, insects, and 
all happy lives, and into each small history infuse some simple essence 
of eternal truth. 

She might not catch the meaning of the lesson from its words, but 
she knew what love was, and from her own heart could learn easily 
how all glad things must be the nurslings of some tender care— 
That tiny rose-bud of a mouth, pressed with a glad kiss on the with- 
ered cheek, thrilled deeper, into holier. sanctities of an old mother’s 
heart, than the unimagined sweetness of her first-born’s kiss had 
done—and told her that right love merged all the years into one 
common immortality. she | 

Thus she was wiser for her own lesson, taught in turn by her tiny 
pupil ; and little Ella, loving her guardian for that goodness which 
she felt instinctively, with faith as simple as her natural love, turned 
to the flowers and kissed them for the joy they gave her, and then 
tossed a kiss from her rosy fingers towards the sapphire dome, as she 
said, ‘‘ for the flowers, dear grandmother.” Thus with her, as with 
all, what was dearest of the known, was type of the unknown Best. 

Those were months of gladness, calm and deep, to Mother Harlow, 
and when years stole on. and on, and stiffened were her joints, and 
dimmed her vision more, while her young charge grew ever stronger 
and more full of life, her cares seemed growing too; the world’s 
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ways and the full, abounding life and vigor of the child, now daily 
in more contact with them, gave her anxious thoughts, and busy 
watchfulness ; but these were evermore repaid by the helpful little 
hand, growing skilful and strong, and the loving little heart, that 
still brought back the tearful penitent, from any child-like wander- 
ings from the way. 


Ten years, and the whole picture is reversed. Ella is guardian 
now, and the bent form of Mother Harlow scarcely rises from the 
deep, cushioned arm-chair, where she sits by the winter’s fire, or in 
the summer’s sun. There a small oval face, not very rosy, and eyes 
of blue, so clear they seem unfathomably deep, are bowed, now over 
the needed needle-work, now over that book the dear old grandmo- 
ther loves best of all, but which her eyes no more can read; anda 
clear young voice gives musical utterance to the words of the beloved 
John, or slowly enunciates, with a deeper tone, the grand creations 
of the elder Prophets. 

What now is left for the wrinkled dame, worn out, crouched down, 
with senses dulled, and brain fast withermg up ? Has she not closed 
her mission yet ? At times a querulous tone and impatient gesture 
betray the escaping sweetness of her temper. But when a pleasant 
voice speaks patient love, and the bowed head of Ella shakes a flood 
of golden curls against those withered lips, while in among them 
nestles a warm kiss, you should see those almost sightless eyes roll 
up, seeking the dear, but scarcely discerned face, and that old palzied 
hand go tremulously groping for the shining head, to put a blessing 
there, from the unshrivelled center of her heart. Ah, there is much 
that she can do, while all her growing wants can summon skill, and 
eare, and loving patience, to that growing nature’; and from her 
unquenched love repay that care, and fill that nature with a rever- 
ent love. ‘ 

The child of ten, so nurtured, will remember the deep lesson, and 
that remembrance shall be a joy, as of companionship, in her most 
solitary age. 

There are many snares for young girlhood, many follies, slight but 
multiplied, and tending to the taint of sin. Ella must join the 
school, the social parties of the young, the plays, the evening rides, 
the balls ;—“ no,” Mother Harlow says, ‘‘ not there,” and the in- 
flexible will makes her seem harsh, and costs a thousand tears to 
Ella ; but Providence decides what the unwilling mind is slow to 
settle. The gradual fading of her dear old mother’s life, left her 
no choice but to remain by her, and in her duties to find time for 
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better thoughts. The excess of lightness, and whatever child-like 
folly she indulged in, either were worn away unconsciously, or were 
rebuked and tamed, by the grave earnest duties of her home. That 
withered form, clasped ever to her heart by love, became her shield, 
and a defence the better understood in her maturer years. 

How slowly the flickering light of that long life went out! Two 
years of utter helplessness! with twelve long months of utter im- 
becility! Oh, pitiful, ye say, to see that wreck of lost humanity 
drifting so slowly to its haven of relief. Drifting so slowly, and 
dragging on that fair young form so fatally, it seems almost as if one 
doom awaited both. The green, bright fields, the thousand flowers, 
the bird-songs, and the woody walks, books, and the dear compan- 
ionship of kindred age, were possible enjoyments but in snatches, 
for wealth blessed not the cot of Mother Harlow, and Ella moved 
there in a subdued and womanly way ; at thirteen, ripened to a 
matron’s wisdom and a matron’s mien, She sees a thousand pits in 
which her once too eager steps might easily have fallen, and while 
her young blood feels yet a yearning for young life and joy, her wise 
heart treasures up its well-earned wisdom, and is thankful. 

Now, poor old Mother, is thy mission ended. Ella is strong, and ina 
high trust, taking hold on heaven, is self-sufficing, to drink the mant- 
ling cup of young delight, without its lurking poison. More than two 
decades have sown their snows and violets on the grave of Mother Har- 
low ; and Ella, a true-hearted mother of a happy band, still lingers 
with joy over the memory of the departed, and herownstrict pupilage 
of caret 





Jesus vindicated the divinity of his religion by preaching the gos- 
pel to the poor. Wealth could not buy it, rank could not win it, 
power could not compel it ; but when they heard it, the slave looked 
up and was free eternally, the beggar by the wayside became rich, 
the widow knew she had a husband and a father for her orphans, 
the laborer went cheerfully to his toil for the sake of his Mas- 
ter in heaven, the lisping child was made wiser than the ancients, 
breaking forth into praises more sublime than all the speculations 


of the schools ; nor could the rich, and the wise, and the great . 


share in the blessing, until they had passed the same strait gate, 
and kneeled at the same cross with the outcast and despised. This 
is a religion worthy of a God, and such as only a God could pro- 
vide.— Bethune. 



















A ROMANCE OF LIFE. 
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BY MISS M. C. METCALFE. 





PART FIRST.—FANNY'S LOVERS. 


Many have described the capriciousness of a lady’s heart, sung 
her waywardness, her coquetries, her cruelty ; but how few have 
exposed the intricacies of the heart masculine, discovering its falsity, 
its selfishness and pride. We have heard enough of the deceit ful- 
ness of woman, and are determined now to review a heart history, 
by which we may decide where lies the blame. 

Fanny Guildford was very young when she jumped over the broom- 
stick, and thereupon called Willie her little husband. How he 
praised her curls and cheeks ; how devoted was this young lover ! 
The sum of their ages did not exceed fifteen, but what of that ?— 
Would she ever love more truly? Could any one ever be to her 
what blue-eyed Will was? She said she would never marry any 
one but a merchant! ‘Will declared to his father that when he grew 
up he would bea merchant. When, after reading “ Masterman 
Ready,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” and the like, he boldly asserted his 
determination to be a sailor, Fanny’s round little face lengthened 
out wonderfully. If Will kept on telling boastfully what he would 
be—a sailor—a midshipman—a pirate ! the tears would start in her 
eyes in spite of every effort, and—Will would throw his brave arm 
round her neck, and kissing her wet cheek, say gently, “‘ No, I won't, 
Fanny dear ; don’t cry !” 

And Will was so generous! Did he not give her whole bags full 
of marbles, and marbles were precious as rubies! What after gifts 
from older lovers would be half so noble as those of Will? He 
practised real self-denial, for the marbles were hardly earned, coveted 
treasures ; while the gilded books, the elegant bijouterie cost but a 
few dollars of the grown-up lover’s pocket-money. Among them all 
who could bestow a favor like to that which Will conferred when he 
permitted Fanny to hold his kite ? One day the strong wind snatch- 
ed the string from her trembling grasp, and the airy thing went mad 
among the clouds, then dizzy, dashed itself to earth, tearing its 
beautiful bright wings against the trees, its whole frame shivered 
into atoms, but Willie only smiled. The girls came crowding round, 
saying, ‘ Will, I should think you would hate Fanny now! Only 
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see! your splendid kite is lost !” Amd the boys whispered terribly, 
“Isn’t it ashame! I’d never let her hold'my kite again!” But 
Will exclaimed, “‘ Hate Fanny !” and turned his speaking eyes upon 
her tearful face with a look which told right plainly that she was: 
forgiven. , 

Fanny’s. pretty friend, Maud Stanhope, loved Will too, and was 
determined that she should not monopolize sucha prize. By a 
thousand little arts, which Fanny had never dreamt of, she won her 
way. Soon Fanny found herself alone, sometimes at the hour when 
Will used to come down to play with her brother, and at last gave 
up expecting him at all, but went over to play with Lizzie Maywood 
and tell her all about “ that deceitful girl.” 

But Will was a noble-hearted, clear-sighted fellow. He soon. 
discovered, boy as he was, that Maud’s chief charm was her beauty, 
and what cared he for beauty! All that the boy asked for was the 
pleasant friend, the true-hearted, gay-spirited, good-natured play- 
mate. He almost cried himself when he thought how he had de- 
serted Fanny and her brother, and came down one afternoon to 
“make it all up,” but Johnny stood upon his dignity—he would 
play neither marbles nor ball, and sat on the portico whistling away 
as stoically as the veriest Yankee in the world. Will ventured to 
ask where Fanny was, and Johnny said she had gone to see some of 
the girls, he would not tell who. Will stood about awhile, picking 
up pebble-stones and flinging them at the vane on the top of the 
carriage-house, then walked away. Fanny never looked at him in 
school next day, carefully avoiding his searching eye, and when he 
spoke to her at recess, answered in monosyllables, and went home 
feeling quite as wretched as Will himself. When she next sat down 
at her desk she spied a little note peeping out from her geography. 
No one was looking, and she read in a bold, boyish hand— 


“Dear Fanny, 

I am very sorry that I have offended you, indeed J 
am. Do forgive me. I assure you I don’t like Maud half as well 
as you, and I will not speak to her. at all if you say so. Please be 
friends again, and believe me as ever your devoted friend, 

Witt.” 


And they were friends again, better friends than ever, but: the 
years rolled on, and their merciless waves bore them from each other, 
A hurried kiss, a half-smothered sob, and Will was gone. All along 
the waste of waters Fanny watched for his sail topping the billows, 

but their paths never again crossed on the wide ocean of life. Will 
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soon became a man of the world,.and people called Fanny a sad flirt. 
How was this? We must go back again. 

Will was gone, and for a time Fanny missed him sadly. Many 
others, delighted he was out of the way, endeavored to take his 
place, but she did not care a fig for them, and, in the natural course 
of things, soon did not care much for Will. The time had come for 
Fanny to enter the academy, and she walked tremblingly across the 
long school-room, in company with Maud and Lizzie to give her 
name and age to the teacher. The pen glided quickly across the 
page—there it stood— Fanny Guildford, aged ten years.” Poor 
Fanny felt as solemn as if reading the -epitaph on her tomb-stone, 
and considered Miss Jessup a very grave personage. Erea week had 
passed, however, she was perfectly at home, as wild a fairy as ever 
tripped up to the black-board, or shouted ‘‘ Coop !” at recess. 

Of all times, Wednesday afternoon was the most charming, when 
all the scholars were assembled in the chapel to hear the young gen- 
tlemen declaim. The first Wednesday Fanny was enraptured with 
a tall young Cicero, who shouted forth “ Parrhasius” with all the ac- 
companying gestures, and when he knelt as crying, 

“Jove help him! so—he’s dead,” 
she fancied him equal to the Roman Senators of old—wondered if 
Forrest or Macready could surpass that, and pictured the ambitious 
academician a rival even of Daniel Webster, the nonpareil of her 
father’s ideas of oratory. 

But Fanny did-not aspire.to the notice of “The Wonderful.”— 
Already she had caught fixed on her a dozen times the dark eye of 
a pale youth in blue broad cloth and brass buttons, and once she 
really blushed as he smiled stealthily. Lizzie could not tell her 
what his name was, so she waited impatiently till school was dismiss- 
ed, and then inquired of Johnny. 

“O1! that is Sam Lloyd,” said Johnny, in no very complimentary 
tone, and with a decided sneer. Sam! Fanny could never like 
any one called Sam, that was certain. Ebenezer would have been 
preferable. 

But the dark eye was fixed again on her the next Wednesday, and 
she glanced stealthily through her two front curls, and this time a 
smile parted her pretty lips | just as Sam smiled. She asked some of 
the girls if they were acquainted with him, remarking that Sam was 
such a homely name, but they said they did not call him that, but 
Lloyd. ‘ Lloyd is not so bad,” thought Fanny, “and quite aristo- 
cratic too.” What silly notions were creeping into her foolish little 


head. 
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A party, the first real party that Fanny had ever attended, came 
off at Maud Stanhope’s. The young hostess was very charming, but. 
Lloyd saw only “‘ little Miss Fanny.” He gallantly offered her his 
arm for a promenade, while more timid swains stood leaning against 
the wall, almost dying with jealousy, and im five minutes their ac- 
quaintance had progressed wonderfully. He called her Fanny, which 
somewhat hurt her. dignity, for since entering the academy she felt 
her right to be ‘‘ Miss Guildford,” as she was the only daughter, but 
he said Fanny so sweetly, and begged so earnestly that she would not 
say: Mister but plain Lloyd, that she could not be displeaséd. 

The girls did not like Lloyd——Fanny wondered at this, so to-night 
she watched narrowly. How proudly he carried himself. His eye 
glanced coldly on the bright array of village beauty, and he smiled 
a little scornfully at the betrayed arts of the belles. 

It was all explained at once. The girls were jealous, envious of 
his cool indifference, and already began to regard Fanny asa favored 
rival, outwardly courting her good-will, while among themselves 
they called her “‘ Miss Impertinence,” and “that homely Fanny !” 
She wondered herself how she dared to smile at Lloyd or talk to a 
gentleman so much her senior, but he leaned on her chair as grace- 
fully and smiled as courteously as though she were a princess. 

The bonnets and shawls were all on, and the girls stood in the hall. 
The servant had been sent for Fanny sometime before, but some one, 
she did not know who, had sent her home. Lloyd smiled when 
Fanny spoke of it. Johnny went home with Lizzie, and Lizzie’s 
brother Dick stepped up to Fanny ; ‘‘ May I have the pleasure J 
but Lloyd cut him short with, “‘ Miss Fanny’s company is engaged, 
sir,” drew her hand through his arm, and bade them all a gay “‘ good 
night.” Fanny glanced back at the frowning Richard, half sorry 
that he was disappointed, but Lloyd’s conversation was so animated, 
so new to her, that she soon forgot, his little ruse. 

A few weeks passed and Fanny wondered how she could ever have 
fancied plain, every-day Will! She would rather walk home from 
church with Lloyd than fly a dozen kites, and the motto he had given 
her at Maud’s party was more-precious than all the marbles. Lloyd’s 
attention flattered her. He was an excellent scholar, admired 
though disliked, and found friends enough when he condescended to 
make himself agreeable. 

Fanny had a little home party one evening, and Lloyd, being the 
only “‘ young gentleman,” evidently felt his importance. While 
Lizzie was talking with Johnny and Dick, and the rest were playing 
puzzles, Lloyd whispered with a winning smile, ‘“ Fanny, I have a 
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secret to tell you.” She inclined her head a very little, and Lloyd 
—kissed her! The quick blood mounted to her face, her bright eye 
flashed, she gazed at him a moment, then rushed from the room, 
sobbing. as though her heart would break, half wild with anger.— 
Johnny called it a good joke, but: kind-hearted Lizzie followed her 
and sat down beside heron the lowest step. of the hall stairs. 

““ Tt was shameful !” she exclaimed sympathetically. ‘‘ I'll never, 
never forgive him!” gasped Fanny sobbing, and she thought of 
Will. She was never angry when he kissed her, but he had known 
her always, and “‘ I was a little girl then,” she told Lizzie. 

** And is Miss Fanny so very large now ?” coolly asked Lloyd who 
had just come from the parlor, tomake friends. Fanny only sobbed 
the more. Lloyd stared so at Lizzie that she involuntarily arose and 
left them alone. 

** So you will never furgive me, Fanny!” She dried her tears and 
tried to calm herself; then she looked up at Lloyd, caught his 
merry, mysterious smile, and laughed in spite of all her anger. 

“We are friends again, are we not?” asked Lloyd, taking her 
hand. She smiled and told him to go back intothe parlor. He 
obeyed, and Fanny having washed away the traces of her tears, 
hastened back to the parlor, resolving that Lloyd should repent, if 
he was forgiven. Ah! Fanny, the cautious, conceited Lloyd readily 
divined the hostile intentions, he was not to be outwitted so. He 
was flirting desperately with Lizzie, both to the annoyance of Johnny 
and his sister. Does any one wonder that Fanny summoned all 
her wit and graces to “‘ play the agreeable” to others? She could 
not let Lloyd triumph; no,she must flirt in self-defence! This 
was her first lesson. For the first time she exerted all her powers to 
please one for whom she did not care a straw, and it must be confess- 
ed the game, at least, was exciting. Yes, she must spite Lléyd. 
He glanced at her in surprise. He did not think her capable of so 
much acting, nor did he suppose for a moment that he was teaching 
her coquetry, and in after years perhaps would join in the universal 
testimony that she was a flirt. 

It is winter. The snow lies sparsely on the ground, but the ice 
is thick and smooth. What a glorious day for skating! It is a 
holiday. The boys tie on their comforters, fling their skates over 
their shoulders, and grasp the ropes of the fancy sleighs. The girls, 
all wrapped in furs, attend them to the pond, and then the glee 
commences. How many hands are busy in strapping on the skates ! 
and now the boys start off to try the ice. Lloyd is there,—how 
gracefully he sails over the smooth surface. Some one watches his 
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form among them all, and smiles.as he leaves “ Farigy” engraved by 
the sharp edge of his shining skates. 

** All safe |” they shout as catching up the ropes of the gay sleighs, 
they motion to the girls to seat themselves, and off—off they go in 
giddy haste. Lloyd stands ready to bear Fanny away, yet she hesi- 
tates. He smiles. ‘ Indeed there is no danger, Fanny !” and she 
sits down. She grows dizzy with delight as she watches the spark- 
ling steel skimming over the glistening ice. Once around the pond, 
he pauses to rest. ‘ 

‘There !” cries Johnny, ‘no one can go nearer than that 
triumphantly flings down the rope of his sleigh. 

The outlet of the pond forms a fall of several feet where the wa- 
ter rushes over the dam, but now it is stiff and frozen,—long masses 
of ice stretch fromthe pond above to the ravine below. Johnny’s 
boast calls forth a dozen competitors for the honor of approaching 
nearest the dam. Even in boyhood does man so love to court dan- 
ger and rush madly on to his fate.. The girls laugh aloud in their 
glee as their sleighs swing so near the edge, and the brave skaters 
glide off in triumph. Lloyd cannot endure to be out-done. The 
dangerous sport captivates him. ‘‘ Shall we try, Fanny ?” he cries 
eagerly. She cannot disappoint him—indeed he looks as. though he 
did not expect her to refuse, and off he goes. 

*‘ Lloyd will beat !’” cry the boys ; “‘ he isa splendid skater. «See ! 
see!” He starts slowly, making a tour over the ice—then his speed 
increases, increases till he fairly flies as he approaches the dam. 
Fanny hears him say, “‘ Hold fast !’—away goes the sleigh, round, 
round—Lloyd is victor! The boys shout ‘Well done! Hurrah !” 
but he is not satisfied. ‘I can do better than that !” he cries, con- 
fidently, and away he sails. This time he goes like a flash of light- 
ning as he nears the dam. A strange, wild fear crawls over Fanny. 
“Oh! don’t let go, Lloyd!” -He is pale as death. A little too 
much has he ventured. He sees her danger and his own. The 
sleigh tips—it will bear him with it—he drops the rope—and with 
a desperate effort clearsthedam. But Fanny is going down! down! 
What a terrific cry bursts from the excited spectators! “Ob! 
Fanny is over !” and they rush round by the mill, and find her lying 
among the stones which have stopped the furious course of the sleigh, 
which shivered into atoms beneath her, somewhat broke her fall. 

She recovers consciousness as they bear her home, and looks around 
for Lloyd. ‘“‘ Did he go over too ?” she asks. 

“‘ No fear, Fanny !” whispers Johnny with a bitter smile, 
Lloyd is beside her. She never saw any one look so pale. He 
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catches her hand as she speaks and presses it to his lips, with a 
* God be thanked, dear Fanny !” and hastens away. 

The fright did Fanny more harm than the fall.” For several weeks 
she was confined to her room. Lloyd sent many kind inquiries, and 
she returned messages that he must not be troubled, she was not 
much hurt. The girls called often, and told her how many asked 
after her, which made her feel of great importance. Lizzie gave 
broad hints, and said if it had been noble Will he would have gone 
over the bar with her rather than let go of the rope, but Fanny 
would not blame Lloyd, and said it was better to have but one hurt 
than two. 

At last Fanny returned to school, and the girls made a great ado, 
asked how she felt when she was going over the dam, and if she were 
not frightened! But Lloyd did not greet her with that cordial wel- 
come she expected. Perhaps he was ashamed, perhaps remorseful, 
but it was a long time before they were on the old standing, then he 
left school and she never saw him again. 

Yes, once again, when on her first visit to the great metropolis, 
she passed him in Broadway. He looked surprised yet pleased to 
see her, touched his beaver gallantly, and passed on. And Fanny 
wondered that her heart did not beat one whit quicker, and thought 
it strange that old feelings should have been so totally annihilated. 
But it-was not strange, and she would have thought so if she had 
recalled what a selfish, cold-hearted youth was Lloyd, and then 
glanced at the handsome young gentleman at her side. 

Louis Duncan was quite the reverse. A generous, open-hearted, 
gay fellow, whom every body liked, such was the youth who won her 
heart at sixteen. He declared he was no lady’s man, but evidently 
showed the contrary by his happy compliments and perfect ease.— 
Louis and his sister had come up to spend one of the summer months 
at Fanny’s father’s, and such delightful times as they were having ! 
There were the rides before breakfast, the after-breakfast walks, the 
morning readings, the afternoon chit-chat, and the rides, walks and 
love-making of the evening. Lizzie and her brother often joined the 
party—in fact Dick had taken a great fancy to Alice Duncan—so 
everything went charmingly. 

If it is unpleasant to have one’s lover generally disliked, it is in- 
finitely preferable to having him universally adored. The young 
ladies were continually praising Louis’ eyes and hair, his accom- 
plished manners, his elegant conversation—indeed, never before had 
such an Adonis visited the village. Yet he vowed he disliked the 
ladies, all but one, and said, “‘ that a day without Fanny was as a 
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day robbed of the sun,” declared that he existed only for her, and 
that for her sake he could surmount insurmountable obstacles on the 
road to fame, and so forth, and so forth, and so forth. 

One day Maud generously praised Fanny’s horsemanship, but now 
Mr. Duncan was talking to Maud, and did not dream of Fanny being 
behind the curtain. Of course he supposed Maud to be sitting alone 
at the window, as she always did in the morning. He carelessly 
twisted the vines that trailed over the lattice-work, as he leaned 
gracefully against a pillar of the piazza. 

“‘ Now don’t you think Fanny rides divinely ?” asked Maud, glan- 
cing mischievously at the gentleman. 

“Oh, certainly, certainly. ‘ A curve line is a line of beauty,’ you 
know,” and he hemmed significantly at his dubious compliment. 

“You know you love Fanny, Mr. Duncan !” exclaimed Maud. 

Louis stamped his foot with impatience and declared, “‘ You know, 
Miss Maud, that I adore you, that you are the pole star of my soul, 
in fact the very pulse and heart of my existence! But I must away. 
The young ladies will scold me well for my desertion, yet how can 
they blame !” and Louis flung Maud a kiss with his delicate white 
hand as he bounded from the piazza. He did not know what meant 
that burst of laughter as he shut the gate. 

‘ Was Fanny wicked before, she was a little syren now, perfectly 
fascinating, gay as a bird, kind as an angel, but her heart was-turned 
into adamant. . Did Louis think she loved him before! He imag- 
ined she idolized him now. Alice even ventured to call her “sister.” 
At first her face flushed with scorn, then she laughed, but it was a 
very naughty little laugh, and boded no good to Mr. Louis. 

They were to go away on the morrow, Louis and his sister.— 
Fanny was glad, yet sorry—glad that she might lay aside her false 
character, sorry to lose such pleasant friends. 

“ How brightly the moon shines among the trees! Will you 
walk, Fanny ?” asked Louis. Alice and Dick were already out, 
Johnny and Lizzie were awaiting her decision, so she could not well 
refuse. Her hand rested on Louis’ arm—he felt very proud, no 
doubt, and expected to feel very happy when she should say “yes.” 

‘Fanny, we are going away to-morrow.” 

‘That is stale news I am sorry to say.” 

Louis bit his lip, being somewhat confused, but he had learned to 
love Fanny as dearly as he could love any mortal but himself, and 
took courage. 

“‘ Fanny, you are the light of my heart. You 
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** Oh, you have told me that before, that is stale too.” interrupted 
Fanny. 

Louis grasped her hand, he was pale with vexation. 

“Fanny, I love you!” His voice was earnest now. She paused 
a second, then exclaimed, ‘‘ But you adore Maud !” 

He started. ‘“‘ You are all that I live for, will you live for me ?” 

‘“‘ Maud is the pulse and heart of your existence, so then Maud 
lives for me, eh ?” 

Louis’ arm trembled. ‘‘ Fanny, do you love me? Will-you be 
mine ? dearest, most beautiful Fanny !” 

“And by what, pray, do you judge of my beauty?” exclaimed 
Fanny, growing excited. ‘ By geometrical rules, I suppose. ‘A 
curve line is a line of beauty.’ ” 

“What doyoumean? Willyouexplain? I cannot endure this!” 

“It is of no consequence, friend Louis. This farce has lasted 
quite long enough. Next time remember that although a lady sits 
alone at the window, she may have a morning visitor.” 

It all flashed on his mind in a minute, and he left in the morning 
as miserable as “‘ a love of a man” could be. 

Hawing made up her mind there was no such thing as disinterested 
love in the world, that it existed only in romances or dreams by 
moonlight, Fanny felt very happy, unconcerned as to the future, 
and regarded Johnny and Lizzie as poor deluded creatures, particu- 
larly worthy of commiseration. She did not, however, bury herself 
in obscurity. 

A new arrival in the village excited a new sensation. Maud’s 
cousin was a charming fellow, so handsome, so enthusiastic—there 
was nothing of the flippant Louis about him. Really ! if there was 
such a thing as love! As it was, Fanny thought him an excellent 
subject for a summer's flirtation. But Harry Clifton was no flirt. 
Cloistered in the dull walls of a college, he had wedded himself to 
his books, and now for the first time in many months ventured to 
answer the bright glances of beauty’s eyes. And Harry was young 
too, noble, true-hearted, he knew nothing of deceit. Yet though he 
seemed this, though every word and action bespoke him a man, 
Fanny did not believe a bit of it, and only deemed him the greater 
hypocrite, checking Maud’s praises with, “‘Oh! what a goodly out- 
side falsehood hath.” 

Harry quoted poetry and wrote it too. Many a pretty sonnet was 
hid in the bouquets Maud brought, and even the village paper was 
made the blazoner of Fanny’s praises. Little by little Fanny spoke 
less of hypocrisy and deceit. She was half inclined when gazing on 
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Harry’s open brow and eloquent eye, when listening to his glowing 
rhapsodies about the good and beautiful, to dash aside her false phi- 
losophy and confess that man “ may smile and not be a villain.” 

A bright but sultry afternoon in July saw all the young ladies of 
the academy assembled in the old Dutch church, to close their school 
term by what was called a public examination, but which was in fact 
a sort of anniversary festival, when the pupils read original essays, 
or essays that were supposed tu be original, interspersed with songs 
and anthems, accompanied by the organ. Among them all there 
was not one around whom clustered more of youthful graces than 
sweet Fanny Guildford, who to-day was to take leave of school for- 
ever, with a half joyous, half sad farewell. The exercises progressed, 
every spectator was delighted, charmed by the rich flow of imagina- 
tion, the sparkles of wit, the gushes of melody. All the village was 
there ; Harry Clifton not the least enchanted by the burning genius 
displayed in Fanny’s farewell essay, and all, all enraptured by the 
charming imagery which her young voice breathed in harmonious 
accents. No one marked the gathering clouds, nor heard the patter 
of the big drops of rain. Just as Fanny had closed by quoting those 
loved words of Byron— ° 


“ Farewell !—a word that must be, and hath been— 
A sound which makes us linger—yet farewell !” 


a deafening peal of thunder rolled across the heavens, followed by 
the burst of the storm, which for the last two hours had been gath- 
ering in terrific fury. Quick flashes of lightning illumined the 
church with a ghastly brightness, while terrible thunders shook its 
staunch old walls. The winds were let loose, and came down in 
their maniac might, felling the brave olc. trees, and unroofing the 
carriage sheds ; all without was mad terror, and within, all wild dismay. 
The exercises could not proceed. All deserted the galleries save the 
blind old organist, whose inspired fingers awoke a heavenly melody 
in strange contrast with the hoarse music of the storm. For awhile 
his magic tones calmed the trembling souls below, but the tempest 
increased, the winds howled more madly, the thunder rent the very 
heavens, the lightning blazéd into a steady, terrific flame, and the 
big hail stones dashed in the window panes ; every where fell the 
crackling glass with a sound like the shot-hail from a thousand bat- 
teries. Children sobbed in terror, frail women gazed round in wild 
dismay, and even men turned pale, The blind old organist, forget- 
ting his faith in heaven, with trembling steps forsook his instrument, 
led by his terror-stricken grandchild. Friend sought friend, and 
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hand was clasped in hand, all grouped together around the. pulpit. 
Harry stood beside Fanny, gazing on her pallid face in fond solicitude, 
thinking only of her danger, for true love is unselfish, and Harry 
loved Fanny. A flash of lightning imtenser than all the rest, an 
instantaneous clap of thunder mingled with a crash, a terrible crash, 
and loud cries rise in the air as the timbers of the roof fall in, crash 
upon crash, each one followed by renewed shrieks and cries to heaven. 
Fanny rushed towards the door, followed by a hundred others, but 
destruction was there, the steeple had fallen, and the choir was sink- 
ing down. The voices of strong men called them “ back, back to- 
wards the pulpit !” but they heeded not. A beam loosed from its 
fastening, came down with a rush like that of a mighty wind ; Harry 
succeeded in grasping Fanny’s arm, he snatched her back, and the 
next moment the beam fell to the very spot where she had stood, 
crushing the floor planks and filling the air with splinters. All was 
wild disurder. The storm abated not its fury. Every where might 
be seen ghastly men with shrieking children and fainting women in 
their arms. There was but one thought in their hearts, “ Thank 
God, it was not the lightning !” 

Fanny stood pale, mute as a statue, supported by the brave arm 
of Harry, while round them surged the tumult of wild voices, often 
rising above the momentary din of the storm, precluding all efforts 
to advise, forbidding all consolations. Suddenly a young clergyman 
ascended the pulpit, his voice rose clear and strong in earnest peti- 
tion to Him who ruleth the whirlwind and the storm, heaven lent its 
pitying ear, the voices were lulled, heads bent in supplication, hearts 
shook off their terror, and the “ amen” was heard by a hushed and 
silenced house. 

The evening came, ushered in by a glorious sunset. The storm 
had passed, leaving only resplendent masses of purple, gold and crim- 
son on the sky, and on the earth, its ruthless path, marked by ruin 
and destruction. Over all the village there had fallen a solemn 
calm. The voice of God, speaking from the heavens, had not been 
unheeded. Every heart was filled with the wonder of the Creator’s 
power, and thankfulness for his goodness. Harry Clifton sat near 
Fanny by a window which over-looked one of the prettiest vallies in 
the world, now bathed in that Italian beauty only bestowed upon 
our landscapes at sunset. But his eye was not fixed upon the spark- 
ling river, or the distant glory-crowned hills. Nor did he whisper 
one word of rapture at the scene without, for his heart was too full 
for utterance. When standing near Fanny during the storm, the 
moment after he had rescued her from death, the full power of his 
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love had burst upon him, and now he ventured to take her still 
trembling hand within his own, and look the love he durst not speak. 
But Fanny felt it all, and no words could have made him dearer 
than that hour of silence and unspoken sympathy. 

Fanny’s mother had gone to spend some time at the old home- 
stead in Connecticut, and her father’s sister reigned in her stead.— 
Aunt Sarah was a somewhat portly lady, with small gray eyes and 
straight brown hair, combed precisely over her broad forehead—a 
person withal of so much dignity that neither Jack nor Fanny ever 
thought of calling her aunt Sally. Seven cats had become domesti- 
cated in various parts of the house since aunt Sarah’s promotion.— 
Queen Bess reigned in the parlor, Tabby frolicked in the sitting- 
room, and poor Pat lived in the kitchen, while Tom, Dick and Harry 
perambulated the cellars, seeking what they might devour, and Kitty 
basked in the sunshine on the back piazza. Meanwhile good, old 
faithful Leo, noble dog, had been confined to his kennel, with two 
yards of rope, merely because he waged war against the septemvirate. 

This is but a miniature of aunt Sarah’s reformations, which Fanny, 
and somebody else, regarded as innovations. She was surprised to 
see the extravagance of her brother’s household, of which she was 
too discreet to say much, but on which she pondered deeply while 
watching her flashing knitting needles, and above all she was sur- 
prized at his daughter. Miss Fanny’s rambles were curtailed, she 
was initiated in certain household duties, and severely lectured.— 
Aunt Sarah was determined to have a thorough and general reform. 
Not only was brandy to be excluded from the mince pies, servants 
reduced to three, mice exterminated from the cellars, novels ban- 
ished, with the exception of Walter Scott’s, J. Fenimore Cooper’s, 
and Hannah More’s “ Coelebs,” but Fanny was to be transformed 
into a Lucilla. She thought it perfectly improper that the parlor 
should be filled evening after evening with “‘ rusticating college boys, 
foppish law students, and the like,” therefore among the numerous 
items of her method was the following. 

Aunt Sarah was alone in the parlor, the front door was locked so 
that Harry must ring, quite contrary to custom, when he called the 
day after the stofm, and Margaret, quite disregardful of his eager 
inquiry for Miss Fanny, ushered him into the presence of Miss Sarah. 
The young gentleman bowed as in duty bound, took the offered chair, 
and with some solicitude saw Miss Sarah put on her spectacles. 

“‘ Miss Fanny is engaged,” began aunt Sarah decisively. 

Harry whispered to himself, “‘ That is something unusual,” but 
the precise spinster stopped short his soliloquy with, 
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** You are at college, I understand.” 

“Yes, madam. I expect to graduate next year, and then go to 
Cambridge to pursue the study of law at Harvard University,” ex- 
claimed the young collegian, quite warming with the subject, for 
there was a dash of “ego ipse” about Harry. 

“* A course occupying some years, probably.” 

“Oh! certainly, but time passes quickly in pleasant employ, and 
this reminds me that I must leave. I called merely tosay good-bye, 
as I have received a dispatch from home telling me to meet my sis- 
ters in New-York to-morrow. I beg you to remember me to Miss 
Fanny. I shall hope to see her again.” 

“We shall be happy to see you, sir, when you have finished your 
studies,” remarked aunt Sarah dryly, and Harry-walked down the 
street half vexed at her last words, and half wondering what they 
meant. Then he asked himself if Fanny entertained the same senti- 
ments, but preferred to decide that she echoed his own, and that 
was to see her again very soon. 

It must be confessed Fanny improved wonderfully under aunt 
Sarah’s tuition. Being debarred from novel reading, robbed of idle 
moments, and blessed with opportunities for studying human nature 
in its various phases, she corrected her opinions as well as her habits, 
and now that artificial ideas were removed, the warm, pure affec- 
tions of a free and guileless heart gushed over her soul, and she for- 
gave aunt Sarah even her harsh dismissal of Harry. But she dreamt 
of him sometimes, and wondered if he would ever come back. 


END OF PART I. 
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A Little boy at school, whose father was-dead, was one day writ- 
ing a copy in his book, “‘ Honor thy father and mother ;” he wrote 
a few lines, and then laid down his pen and began to weep. He 
began again, and wrote a few lines more: but his memory was at 
work, recalling to his mind the happy days he had passed with his 
dear, deceased father, and he wept anew. He could not go on, but 
sobbed aloud. 

“‘ What is the matter, my boy ?” said his teacher. 

“Oh, Mr. Blake, I cannot write this copy; for father is dead. 
Please give me another page, and cut this leaf out—I cannot 
write it.” 

My young reader, do you honor your parents ? 
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BY MISS M. C. METCALFE. 
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PART SECOND.—FANNY METAMORPHOSED. 


Harry did return, but not till he had bidden an eternal farewell 
to college halls, and presented himself as an attorney at law. During 
all this time Fanny had scarcely heard a.word from him. Maud had 
been fairly obstinate, even equivocating when asked direct questions, 
such as, “‘ Have you heard from your cousin Harry, lately ?” ‘‘ When 
does he leave Harfard ?” Meanwhile Fanny Guildford had quite 
lost her reputation of flirt, and had assumed a certain hauteur of 
manner which kept all her former lovers at a distance. She was 
beautiful too, we cannot deny it, and above all her sprightly manner, 
combined with a sort of benevolent generosity in the small affairs of 
life, cast a charm over her otherwise proud beauty. The old man- 
sion had undergone a complete change since the days of aunt Sarah’s 
dominion, in outward as well as inward show. The beautiful portico 
with its Grecian columns, and the jaunty cupola gave to the house 
an aristocratic air, the shrubbery was a perfect maze of beauty, in 
short, no place in all the village so soon attracted the notice of 
a stranger. 

It was evening. Softly the shadows fell athwart the grass, the 
waters of the little creek below the hill glistened in the light of the 
“harvest moon,” and the owls shrieked their doleful notes in the for- 
ests across the stream. Fanny was sitting by the window, all alone, 
a pleasant smile was on her face, she was happy—and it was the 
enchanting stillness, the quiet beauty of all around which rendered 
her so. Who would exchange this glorious rest for the deafening 
din of the city! She did not see the door open, and when a rich 
manly voice said, ‘‘ Fanny !” she started, grasped an outstretchea 
hand, blushed and stammered ‘‘ Harry!” Then Maud, who had 
come with him, pertly asked with a wicked smile, “Is Miss Sarah 
at home ?” She blushed again, begged the guests to be seated, and 
tried to talk, But she did not know what to say or how to treat 
Harry. At once she descended to common-places, not even daring 
to hint how delighted he must be to be released from his studies. 

Harry, shaping his manner after her own, (although she did not 
dream of this) grew cold as an icicle, and she had sufficient opportu- 
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nity during the short call to mark how handsome he had grown, that 
the poetical falling collar she used so much to admire had given place 
to a stiff “‘ standee,” and instead of the graceful cap he formerly 
sported, he condescendingly stroked a beaver as he arose to leave. 

Harry was gone. Fanny scarcely knew whether to laugh or to 
cry. How chilling was his mysterious smile as he said, “‘ Good even- 
ing, Miss Guildford.” But she did not care-a straw for Harry, so 
what mattered it! A few days passed, and she saw him again.— 
Now the old walks were renewed, but with a very different spirit 
from that of by-gone days. They were both very gay, the rankling 
jealousies in their hearts venting themselves in witty sarcasms, which 
were sometimes but too keenly felt. Fanny thought herself per- 
fectly indifferent, but in fact she was miserable. Her acting was 
superb ; she smiled scornfully when any one ventured to-mention 
“Mr. Clifton,” and«he in like circumstances laughed gaily, de- 
claring that “ Miss Guildford” was not half as pretty as she used to 
be, while in his heart he considered her an angel. But he would not 
tell her so, for the world, to be repaid by one of her scornful smiles 
or cutting sarcasms, which undoubtedly would have been his fate ! 

Harry must see the ruins before his return to the city, which event 
would occur on the morrow ; so the day being charming, he started 
off, accompanied by Maud and Fanny, all on spirited horses, and 
such aride! The miles were left behind, they heeded not the gath- 
ering clouds, nor thought of a storm until the big drops of rain bade 
them seek for a shelter. ‘“‘ There is the old mill!” cried Fanny, as 
the rain fell faster, and they urged the horses on. The mill was 
reached just as the rain began to descend in sheets, and they gladly* 
rode through the open doors, and springing from their steeds, seated 
themselves on the old mill-wheels to abide the passing of the shower. 
Fanny’s teeth chattered a's the wind and rain drove in between the 
boards, and her delicate frame shivered with the sudden chill.— 
Harry drew up her shawl kindly, and spoke half sadly, for somehow 
it reminded him of the day at the church. 

The storm had passed, the horses were led out, and they mounted 
again. Roland wasin high spirits. In vain Fanny patted his glossy 
neck and said, “‘ Ho! Rolly!” “ Ho! fellow!” he danced and pranced, 
champed his gay bit, and wheeled around a dozen times in half a 
dozen paces. The other horses too, enlivened by the freshened air, 
were somewhat restless. Suddenly they turned a corner and struck 
upon the road which led straight towards the village. Roland gave 
one plunge, then dashed into afurious run. Fanny grasped the rein 
—her fingers were but straws upon the bridle. She felt she had no 
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power to check his wayward course. Roland pitched and plunged, 
and flung his head defiantly. She heard Harry call, “ Hold on !” 
“* Don’t give up, Fanny !”—she grasped the reign tighter, and bya 
dexterous jerk wheeled the horse against a high board fence. 

A second, and Harry had snatched the bit—his eyes were fixed on 
hers, and every thing of love and tenderness was spoken in that 
glance. He was deathly pale, and insisted on her changing horses, 
pleading, ‘‘ Do, dear Fanny !” but she coquettishly pushed his hand 
from the pommel of her saddle, touched Roland daintily with the 
whip, and started on. Roland required most of her attention, but 
she sometimes met the speaking eye of Harry, with a glance more 
timid but as fond, and that little sentence, ‘‘ Do, dear Fanny !’ 
caused her heart to beat wild with joy. One glance had accomplished 
all, There was no more restraint, no more assuming of proud airs, 
no more ‘‘ Miss” and ‘‘ Mister ;” it was “‘ Fanny and Harry” again, 
with the fond, endearing frankness of old. When Fanny had reached 
home, and they questioned her as to what was the cause of her trem- 
bling so, and why Harry was so pale, and what made Maud look so 
frightened, she had almost forgotten her danger, and answered with 
unconcern, for her heart was lighter, warmer and happier than it 
had been in a long, long time. 

Harry did not leaye the next day, nor the next, nor in a week, — 
They sat together under the grand old trees, talking of their foolish 
misunderstanding, as a strange thing, and as though they could not 
deceive.themselves again! They walked on the banks of the creek, 
tracing each other’s name in the sand ; they watched the sunsets 
from the cupola, they sang together in the parlor, and seemed never 
happy for a moment but in each other’s society. 

Harry Clifton left the pretty village, but not until he had told 
Fanny how much he loved her, and she had pledged her earnest 
woman-heart to him. Never had the post been of so much conse- 
quence. Her heart beat impatiently when the mail-stage passed 
the door, gladly she seized her packet of letters and instinctively 
singled out the one! The hand-writing alone might have won her ' 
love, so bold yet symmetrical, but the sentiments were captivating, 
so fervent and beautiful, pure and lofty. Each letter glowing with 
its proud imagery, its earnest love for her and glad hopes of the 
future, made Harry still dearer. That ever change should come ! 

Harry Clifton had scarcely been gone a month, before the village 
was put in a new commotion by the arrival of a New-Yorker, who 
took a suite of rooms at the hotel, lived in style, and brought letters 
of introduction to two or three of the “ first families.” Every body 
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knew Mr. Waldgrave by reputation. His father had formerly owned 
a country-seat a few miles from the village, and several of the village 
aristocracy had visited him at his elegant mansion in the city. There 
was no small wonder about what could have induced the distingué 
young widower to come out in the country at such a season of the 
year, but he declared that he much preferred the country in autumn 
when the forests were all gorgeous with their changing hues, and the 
winds whistled such melancholy odes in the huge old chimneys. Not 
one of the village belles, however rich of beautiful, dreamt of capti- 
vating the haughty, stylish, traveled Mr. Walgrave. Not even Mand, 
ambitious Maud, indulged so wild a hope. As for Fanny, she was 
quite entranced in Harry’s letters, and was surprised when her step- 
mother, (for her own dear mamma had years ago been laid asleep 
beneath a weeping willow,) told her that Mr. Waldgrave was calling 
quite frequently. She awoke as from adream, A few days’ obser- 
vation convinced her that he was very attentive at least. The fact 
was he had been enchanted by Fanny’s grace and beauty, her art- 
lessriess captivated him. "Worn out himself in contact with the 
world, this man of princely fortune and station, second to none in 
his native city, who had danced with princesses and broken hearts in 
every capitol of Europe, this man was not able to resist the fascina- 
tions of a glad child of nature, whose joyous heart flung a radiant 
loveliness over every feature and in every accent of her girlish voice. 
Harry made a hurried visit to the village on his way to Buffalo.— 
He found Fanny more charming than ever ; he deemed himself the 
happiest of men, yet wondering how he had won s0 great a prize, 
and yet too laughed in scorn when Maud spoke of Mr. Waldgrave. 
Without a fear he continued his journey, promising to stop longer 
on his return. 

Mr. Waldgrave would give Fanny no peace until she had showed 
him what was engraved within the heavy gold ring she wore. “H.C.” 
to “F. G.” he read, shaking his head wickedly. ‘‘ What does this 
mean, Miss Fanny ?” 

Fanny only blushed ; she could not speak a word. 

“Will you let me wear this ?” he asked in a low voice, fixing his 
dark, piercing eyes upon her. 

“Tndeed I cannot ! Do give it back?’ cried Fanny, almost weep- 
ing. He slowly placed it on her finger, and she breathed free again. 

All the village were in convulsions of jealousy because Fanny 
Guildford had captivated that elegant Mr. Waldgrave. But then 
it could not be that he was actually in love with her! thought all 
the neglected spinsters of “‘Maiden Iiane.” Nevertheless he scarcely 
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called anywhere but at Judge Guildford’s, and passed Miss-Every- 
body-else but Fanny with such a haughty bow, and took no one out 
in his magnificent carriage but Fanny and her step-mother, ané— 
indeed there was no end to his slights to the village in general, and 
his devotions to Miss Fanny in particular. 

“* What would Harry Clifton say to all this, I would like to know,” 
remarked Maud with a dash of envy, to Richard Maywood one day 
as Mr. Waldgrave rode past with Fanny, on horseback. 

““T do not believe he cares to have Fanny mope all the time at 
home, just because she condescended to wear that ring,” answered 
Maywood generously. And like remarks were made in every house 
of consequence in the village, not only on that day, but on every day 
when some new act of attention had been discovered, a fresh bouquet, 
a piece of “ just published” music, or an elegantly bound book. 

There was a grand party given at Senator Wandelle’s in honor of 
his friend, Mr. Waldgrave. Fanny was there in all the pride of her 
youthful beauty, and when towards the latter part of the evening 
Harry Clifton entered the room unexpectedly, he thought she was 
the loveliest girl in all the world, and he ‘bent, over her hand as he 
took it in greeting, with fond devotion. But in a little while his 
manly brow grew clouded, and his dark eye flashed wigh meaning 
fire. At first he thought Fanny avoided him through maiden deli- 
cacy, but by degrees he remarked the devotion of the princely Wald- 
grave, and with what ease Fanny received his attentions as a matter 
of course. He could have shot him with a good will, he thought, 
but in vain he endeavored to summon the courage to displace him, 
and assume the station he had:a right to claim at Fanny’s side— 
Once he made the attempt, but Fanny herself frustrated his design. 
Mr. Waldgrave looked around coldly at him, caught his passionate 
gaze with perfect indifference, and putting Fanny’s hand through 
his arm, led her off to dance. 

“Well, what do you think of it, Harry ?” whispered Maud, who 
stood near him. : 

“ Why, that it is a desperate flirtation !” returned Harry through 
his shut teeth, and the next moment could have bitten off his tongue 
for speaking such a thing of Fanny. At first he thought he would 
“‘ follow her lead,” and devote himself to the prettiest girl in the 
room, but he dashed the thought aside, it was unworthy of hine— 
He could not do so, at least not until he had spoken with Fanny. 
He walked about the room with a proud air, perfectly indifferent to 
Mr. Waldgrave, once almost stumbling over him with a vexatious 
“* Pardon !” and blind to Fanny’s glances, not even stooping to pick 
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up the bouquet which Mr. Waldgrave had given her, and which she 
dropped at his very feet. 

The next morning Harry called at Judge Guildford’s, but Fanny 
and her mother had driven out with Mr. Waldgrave. - In the even- 
ing Fanny was at home, but Mr. Waldgrave- pertinaciously main- 
tained his seat on the ¢éée-d-téte. Harry could not endure this. He 
assumed his haughtiest air to conceal his vexation, and once actually 
looked daggers at Fanny! When he left he said, ‘“ Miss Guildford, 
may I see you alone to-morrow ?” 

Fanny coldly assented, and he left her with a bitter smile on his 
face and proud anger in his heart. 

“IT do believe this haughty boy gave you that ring I have teazed 
you so for {” said Mr. Waldgrave, smiling as Harry closed the door, 
and he drew it from her finger. “H.C. Henry Clifton, I declare ! 
Now you shall let me wear it, for he does not deserve that you should 
humor him so,” 

Fanny did not say no. At the party she had at first purposely 
flirted just a little with Mr. Waldgrave, to make Harry jealous, and 
show him what attentions she could command if she chose. After- 
wards she was angry at his assumed indifference, and now she was 
ashamed tg let Mr. Waldgrave know that she cared so much for 
Harry as to refuse him the ring. 

** You may wear it awhile,” she said doubtingly, “‘ but you must 
be sure and give it back.” 

“ Yes, this one, or another,” he replied mysteriously. 

In the morning Harry called, and Fanny saw him alone. She 
would not raise her eyes to his ; she was afraid she might smile, and 
then Harry would think she was not angry. 

“Fanny, will you explain your conduct the other evening ?” 

“‘T have no explanation to make, Mr. Clifton !” answered Fanny 
proudly. 

“Were you acting as you felt ? Do you think you were acting 
right ?” 

“‘T was not aware that I was responsible to you for my actions.” 

.“ Fanny, do you know you are trifling with my love? Or— 
Fanny, have you ceased to love me?” He almost gasped as he 
uttered this. 

Almost Fanny was persuaded to yield ; but a moment after Harry 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Fanny! where is the ring I gave you ?” 

“Mr. Waldgrave has it,” returned Fanny indifferently. Harry 
seized her hand. “ Did you give him permission to wear it ?” 

“ Of course I did,” she answered, striving to withdraw her hand, 
but Harry did not release it. 
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Suddenly she exclaimed, ‘‘ Do let go my hand, Harry! There 
comes Mr. Waldgrave.” He flung it from him, and darted from the 
house. That afterhoon as he was pacing the piazza of the hotel, he 
saw Mr. Waldgrave and Fanny pass on horseback. She was talking 
gaily. bending on his rival those very glances which were formerly 
all his own. ‘ How stupid I have been !” muttered Harry. “She 
loves me no longer. She is captivated by Waldgrave’s rank and 
station ; she prefers him with his wealth and style to me who have 
yet tc win position and fortune. She shall find I will not hinder 
her from bestowing her hand where she pleases,” and the bystanders 
who had watched Harry with no little curiosity were surprised to 
hear him whistle gaily as he walked over to Mr. Stanhope’s to bid 
Maud good bye. 

In the evening he called again at Mr. Guildford’s, and requested 
that Miss Fanny would please bestow one moment of her precious 
time upon him. They walked out into the conservatory. 

“ Fanny, I am going,” said Harry carelessly, offering his hand.— 
There was none of the passion of the morning ; he was cool as an 
iceberg. 

“* Are you going ? Howdo you mean ?” stammered Fanny, quite 
bewildered, and feeling a death-like sensation steal over her heart. 
Her manner was frozen, Harry thought from indifference, but it was 
not so. \ 

“‘T am going to take the morning boat to New-York.” 

“‘ Harry, won’t you stay ?” 

“* No, you must excuse me.” 

“* How long will you be gone ?” 

“Forever. You are free. Good bye !” 

** Good bye !” 

And Harry went away with a crushing sensation at. his heart, and 
Fanny stood as if petrified. 

Fanny was proud. The world did not know what had happened. 
She did not faint, nor get the brain fever, nor suffer any of those 
heart-rending maladies you read of in romances usually. But she 
was changed, we must confess that. She was always pale, and 
haughty, brilliantly beautiful, but child-like no more. Ere the 
spring came, Mr. Waldgrave offered Fanny his hand, he did not say 
heart, for he really doubted whether he had any, for it had all been 
scattered about like the contents of a “ grab-bag” at a fair. Her 
father urged her to accept him. He knew her position was not alto- 
gether pleasant at home, although her step-mother was not unkind. 
Maud declared that Harry would never return, for he had told her 
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so when she had seen him in the city during the winter, “and he 
did not say so in a passion,” continued Maud artfully, “ but with 
the greatest coolness imaginable.” (Could it be that Maud loved 
Harry!) This went farther with Fanny than all the other reason- 
ing. Fanny was flattered too by Mr. Waldgrave’s offer. A simple 
village maiden, even when on her visits to her city aunts she had 
never dreamt of such “a match” as this. She began to resume her 

old stoical notions of love, and decided that there was very little of 

it in the world, that Harry could not have loved her, for then he 

could not have torn himself away so readily, in short that Jove was 

not necessary to a happy marriage. The truth was she was deter- 

mined to let Harry see he could not make her miserable or doom her 

to the life of a “‘ forlorn old maid,” then too by little and by little 

Fanny was becoming ambitious. Months passed, still there came no 

word from Harry. She met him at Saratoga ; he had a lady on his 

arm, to whom he was all attention, and passed her with a careless 

bow. Perhaps Harry would be married first, after all! That very 

evening she accepted Mr. Waldgrave. 

The wedding was a brilliant one. Mr. Waldgrave’s friends from 
the city were there, and all the élite of the village. The scene was 
as splendid as satin, and lace, and music, and mirrors, and lights 
and flowers could make it. As the ceremony commenced, Fanny 
discovered Harry standing in a remote part of the rooms. ‘‘ How 
could he be so cruel !” she ejaculated silently. He thought that he 
alone was suffering. How like mockery seerhed the glittering bridal 
to Fanny, who gave her hand without a heart. The ceremony was 
indeed a ceremony. She strove to stifle all past emotions, She 
stood rigid as marble, her eyes- cast down ; Mr. Waldgrave’s coun- 
tenance expressed a sort of triumph, for he appreciated her beauty ° 
and was proud of his conquest. The responses were made with 
modest self-possession—Ianny was Mrs. Waldgrave. She could not 
pause to think of her own feelings. Friends came crowding round 
her, the witty and the proud, the gay and wealthy, all envying her 
happiness ! and many counting up the hundreds of thousands which 
would be at her disposal. At length came Harry! when all eyes 
were in another direction. He was very pale. ‘May you be happy!” 
he said with an effort. For a moment, one moment, Fanny’s coun- 
tenance expressed the very depth of agony. “Oh! Harry !” she 
gasped, and with a lingering look turned away. He learned all then ; 
how much she loved him and what a sacrifice she had made. Ina 
glance he saw the extent of their folly in voluntarily rejecting happi- 
ness, and would have given worlds to recall the past. But it was 
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‘too late to tell her so now. He generously strove to still deceive 
her, that the knowledge of his suffering might not increase her own, 
or cause her vainly to wish to undo what was already past recall.— 
He laughed with the rest as he escorted Maud to supper, and Fanny 
resumed that haughty smile, but Harry deemed that better than the 
fixed despair which might be hers should all be known and all forgiven. 

After a hurried tour through Europe, where she had seen little, 
and missed seeing the very things she had longed to gaze upon, Fanny 
was established in an elegant mansion in the metropolis, and found 
herself in-a whirl of giddy excitement. The letters home were fre- 
quent, but short ; she was always in haste, going to the opera or 
some splendid entertainment, and then the thousand little items of 
fashionable life occupied the odd moments to the exclusion of sober 
thought or fond recollections of the happy past. But, ah! there 
were hours when she sighed for retirement, when she would have 
bartered a thousand scenes of mirth where her talent and beauty 
made her the reigning star, for a single moment of that pure, gush- 
ing happiness which blessed her earlier days. There were hours 
when willingly she would have flung aside the mask of fashion, and 
burst the bonds which formal etiquette had wound around her, to 
be the joyous, light-hearted, free-from-care Fanny of old. 

She admired Mr. Waldgrave. He was a safe guide for her fash- 
ionable life, kind, though somewhat stern and exacting, but she never 
dreamt of confiding to him a single-sacred thought of her hours of 
retrospection. He did not share her tastes or feelings, but always 
shrugged his shoulders at her quaint ideas of happiness. She never 
ventured even to call him Albert, save on one unlucky evening, and 
then he laughed so wickedly and stared at her with such a teazing 
look of mock surprise, that she abjured the Albert forever, and was 
content to return to the formality of “‘ Mr. Waldgrave.” 

In the first place, Mr. Waldgrave invited Fanny’s aunt to spend 
the winter with them. Not the good New England matron who so 
unceremoniously gave Harry his ‘‘ papers,” but the stylish Mrs. 
Norton, an amiable, accomplished widow, who took upvun herself the 
whole care of the household. She kept all the keys, Fanny did not. 
know one from another, and engaged or dismissed the servants at 
her pleasure. This was very agreeable to Mr. Waldgrave. There 
were no home duties to detain Fanny from déjennés or matinées, and 
she was always ready for a morning gallop. If there was any one 
thing of which Mr. Waldgrave was more proud than of her beauty, 
it was her horsemanship. If she wished to ask a particular favor, 
she always managed to do so just as he was assisting her from her 
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bonny steed, and she knew he could not refuse. The highest praise 
he ever condescended to bestow was, “‘ My dear, you do manage a 
horse superbly !” Even this small measure was a feast for her ; her 
cheek glowed and her eye danced brightly, for if she did not adore 
him, she was eager for his commendation. 

Mrs. Waldgrave often heard of Harry Clifton. His talents and 
connexions at once placed him in the best society. Every where he 
was courted and admired. His eloquence was every where spoken 
of ; success continually attended him, and by every one he was 
esteemed. Fanny sometimes met him in the courtly throngs she 
frequented, but his features remained passionless, his recognition 
was polite but cold, in a word he was changed. A haughty dignity 
had taken the place of boyish frankness, his countenance wore a 
thoughtful air, quite different from the smiling face of old, his man- 
ner was reserved though always courteous. At times he would burst 
forth with his wonted enthusiasm, charming all about him ;:it was 
at such times that Fanny did not dare to listen to him, it recalled 
too vividly the past. And these were not the only times that she 
dashed aside the thought of Harry. Often when reading her favorite 
books, she paused at some line he had marked, which they had read 
together, or a tear fell upon some gift of his. But she smothered 
her emotion, and tried to think there was no such thing as love in 
the world, and that she was very happy ! 

Several years passed, yet hardly left a trace upon .the brow of 
Fanny Waldgrave, save to perfect her child-like beauty. Little 
Mary, named after the mother who lay in the village grave-yard, 
was a bud of rare promise, and Albert Waldgrave, Jr., a spirited, 
noble fellow, who thought his mother was perfection. Fanny had 
become more heartless than when she assumed the duties of her pre- 
sent station, and sometimes it was half-reluctantly that she left her 
gay friends, or denied herself an evening out to spend an hour or 
two in the nursery. One evening when she went “to make the 
children a call,” Albert sprang to her arms and folded his little 
hands tightly around her neck. “‘Oh! Albert !” she exclaimed, 
“you. spoil my collar, child!” He quickly unclasped his hands, 
begged her pardon prettily, and she was half sorry she had spoken 
so reprovingly. Then Mary, a cunning little witch who “ knew her 
dainty mamma like a book,” kissed her cheek affectedly, crying, 
“Oh ! mamma, don’t rumple my white apron!” Fanny was both 
vexed and amused. She spent the whole evening with the children, 
to their great delight, and was astonished to learn how smart Mary 
wes and what a little hero Albert, and when she arose to leave they 
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begged her just to stay to hear their prayers. ‘The tears were in 
her eyes, there was a choking sensation in her throat as she leaned 
over the beautifully carved bedstead, gazing at the kneeling children 
who with clasped hands repeated the prayers their good Scotch nurse 
had taught them, Mary “Our Father,” and Albert that sweet peti- 
tion, “ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

Mr. Waldgrave had grown very impatient before Fanny returned 
to the drawing-room: He greeted her with, ‘ Well, you have been 
up-stairs long enough to-night to please nurse herself,” and half an 
hour afterwards remarked, ‘‘ How dull you are this evening, Fanny !” 
But Fanny did not care ; she was thinking of her children, and re- 
solved to spend an evening with them often ; but it shared the fate 
of numerous other good resolves. It was not her fault that Albert 
grew up a noble, talented fellow, with queer notions of right and 
wrong, a pattern of a son and brother. 

The time had long passed when it cost Fanny a blush to send 
down ‘‘ Not at home,” nor was it difficult for her to satisfy aunt 
Norton’s curiosity about people, what they wore, who kept carriages, 
where they were going to spend the summer, how many servants 
they kept,'and so forth. When she first came to the city, aunt 
Norton used to ask a hundred questions which she could never an- 
swer, and defended herself with, ‘‘O! aunt Norton, in the country 
we left catechizing to the minister!” Now it was quite different. 
Fanny was sailing farther and farther out into the broad stream of 
fashionable folly, soon she would be whirled in the gulf, beyond re- 
call, a wreck of what might have been. . Was there no arm to save ? 
Must one so beautiful, fitted to be so truly happy, naturally so amia- 
ble and good, be left to perish in worldliness and sin, forgetting both 
her own immortality and the glory of her Creator ? . Ah! a mother’s 
prayers were not to be unanswered—God is good. 

A strange stillness reigned through that gorgeous house. Every 
where hung deep folds of crape, there was not a voice heard save in 
solemn whispers, and every footfall echoed through the silent rooms. 
And yet ’twas but the mockery of grief. There was terror, surprise, 
but no real sorrow such as we find when death enters a home where 
all is love. Little Albert alone of all the house was filled with 
anguish. Mary sighed and walked about in her deep mourning dress, 
feeling of much importance as the servants looked commiseratingly 
upon her, but in her heart ‘she thought a funeral a strange thing, 
and stood at the mirror watching the arrival of the carriages. The 
funeral was conducted after the most approved mode, the hearse 
magnificent, the pall-bearers all wearing mourning scarfs, and the 
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horses bending beneath the weight of sable plumes. Fanny stood at ~ 
the mirror sometime arranging her dress, with a troubled look on her 
features, but grief had not touched her heart. The widow's dress 
was very becoming, aunt Norton said, as she came to lead her to the 
room where the mourners were to sit. The house was crowded, for 
every body thought it would be a great funeral. The address was 
short, rambling, carefully avoiding wounding any person’s feelings, 
for the clergyman was a fashionable preacher, and too polite to speak 
the truth. 

The exercises were finished ; a deep silence followed, then the 
mourners proceeded on their way to the carriages. Fanny came 
first, unsupported, for there was no male relative present. Her step 
was slow, and her agitation increased as she crossed the long hall.— 
She paused beside the coffin, read on the silver plate the name of 
her husband, ‘‘ Albert Waldgrave,” gazed at the calm face pale in 
death, and remembering only his virtues, and his kindness, burst 
into tears. She would have fallen, but a strong arm caught her, 
and placing her arm through his own, led her to the carriage. It 
was Harry Clifton. The children followed sobbing, Albert in real 
grief, but Mary because she saw her mother weep, the carriage door 
was closed, the coffin brought out, and the procession moved away. 
All was stillness and darkness about the house for many a day.— 
Fanny shut herself up in her boudoir, and ventured to think of the 
end of all things. How strange, how terrible it seemed that death 
had entered within those very walls, those walls wont to echo only 
to glad voices and the sounds of mirth. She unclasped the elegantly 
bound Bible, and sought the passages her mother had loved ; they 
were balm to her wounded spirit. By degrees she forgot herself, the 
vanities of life, and pondered deeply on the things which are not of 
this world. Life assumed a new aspect, she learned there was an 
aim and object in existence. 

When Harry Clifton again met Fanny, he found her a changed 
being, but the change was so sweet, so passing strange and lovely, 
that the sad young widow entranced his manhood, as the gay girl 
had captivated his youth. How sorrowfully they recalled their rash 
parting, their days of estrangement, self-deception and miserable 
pride. Yet now they enjoyed a sweet calm, in recalling the affection 
of years, in dwelling on the good and beautiful, in the communion 
of christian sympathy. 

Two years passed, and Fanny was again a bride. Harry had for- 
given all her girlish waywardness, and she had confessed her folly in 
acting so contrary to the dictates of her heart. They had both 
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suffered much, but the unexpected joy of the present caused them 
to forget the past, or remember it only “as some uneasy dream.” 
There were no misgivings now, no fear of uncongeniality, no unmean- 
ing vows. Hearts were linked as well as hands, and the bridal kiss 
was the seal of mutual love and confidence. The tour through 
Europe now was redolent with pleasure. Fanny stood beside Harry 
amid the scenes they had pictured in their youth ; they bathed in 
the liquid beauty of Italian skies, rowed in Venitian gondalas, 
climbed the dizzy Alps, enjoyed one long, long gala-day of gladness. 
Fanny, however, willingly retraced her steps to her native shores, 
finding no country more blessed than the land of the free, and eager 
to be the light of Harry’s home. O! how full of earnest, quiet joy 
were the circling years! Would we might still follow them, but 
the candle burns dim, it flickers in the socket,—gentle reader, good 
night ! 





THE BEAUTIFUL. 


—_ 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 








Tue beautiful! the beautiful! have passed from earth away, 

Like stars of silvery brightness, before the breaking day ; 

Like blushing flowers of summer, that droop beneath the beam, 
Whose brilliance drinks the moisture from running brook and stream. 


The beautiful! the beautiful! they never will return, 

For them no more at evening the cheerful fire will burn ; 
For them no more the roses put forth their sweet perfume, 
And nature im her loveliness, no more for them will bloom. 


The beautiful! the beautiful! green shall their memory be, 
The sunbeam on the mountain, the leaf upon the tree, 

The flowers that deck the valley, their names shall oft repeat, 
While bright cascades and fountains respond in music sweet. 


The beautiful! the beautiful! Upon the sloping hill, 
They sleep in happy quietude beside their native rill ; 
The dew drops gild the covering upon their narrow bed, 
And angels dgaw the curtain around the early dead. 
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A MEMORY. 


— 


BY ANNIE DANE, 


~ 











I REMEMBER Once, when a careless child, 
As I revelled in dreams and visions wild; 
I said, as I played by my mother’s side, 





“ Oh! would that the hours more swiftly might glide ; 


For too long and weary the days will be, 
Till another New Year shall come to me.” 


I breathed the wish, but I little knew, 

The days of that year would be all too few: 
Too short the hours, that, in passing away, 
Were to bear her bright spirit to purer day : 
Too fleeting the joys, that, shrouded in gloom, 
Were to sink for aye in her early tomb. 


And never, oh, never! since that dark hour, 

“When I saw her droop as a fading flower ; 
And prayed that the moments might stay their flight, 
Ere they closed forever the eyes so bright ; 
Have I ventured to wish, or dared to pray 
For the closing hour of a weary day. 


Oh! child of Earth! doth thy heart rejoice ? 
Reap the gay harvest with cheerful voice. 
Oh! child of Earth! art thou looking afar, 
With longings and hopes to a rising star ? 
Beware! lest, while gazing, the vision fade, 
And clouds and darkness its glory shade. 


He who hath painted each floweret fair, 

And guides the lone bird, through the pathless air; 
Will mete out to thee each day and each hour, 
With infinite love, and infinite power. 

Wait the revealing of His will and way, 

And on His altar, all thy wishes lay. 


If treasures of beauty and joy be thine, 
Pour thy glad smiles o’er every gift divine: 

If bowed with pain, and weariness, and care, 
Thy God will strengthen thee each grief to bear ; 
In patience wait, in patience ever pray, 
But look not, yearn not for a distant day. 




















HOW TO KILL TIME: 


OR, MRS. LENNOX’S TWO MORNING VISITS 





BY MIRIAM F. HAMILTON, 


we 





Mrs. Lennox threw down impatiently the book she was reading 
and half fretfully, half despairingly ejaculated, ‘“‘ What shall I do ?’ 
She rose from the sofa, where she was reclining, and sauntered up 
and down the splendidly furnished apartment. 

Every thing round her bore the stamp of wealth. Soft carpets, 
rich lace curtains, elegant furniture and mirrors were there, together 
with all. those nameless articles that upholsterers know so wel] how 
to place in the parlors of the rich, while at the same time they put 
a good share of gold in their own pockets ; but best of all—paintings, 
that many an artist would have given his all to equal or possess, 
adorned the walls, and statuettes of rare merit were scattered about 
the apartment. All this was hers—but what cared she for this ? 

She had been cradled in luxury ; she knew nothing else. Poverty 
she thought of as an indescribable something in real life ; in romances, 
an attribute of a heroine which she had sometimes longed to possess. 
Beauty she knew was hers, but she cast a contemptuous glance on 
her face and figure as she paced the rooms and slowly turned before 
the mirrors. What of that ?. What did she care to-day for “ classic 
features, glorious eyes,” and all the inventory which she had often 
heard recapitulated by parents, nurse, school friends, and last and 
least, lovers! She thought of the flatterers who had dangled about 
her before her marriage, and her smile grew more contemptuous.— 
Her husband! Yes, he was a man, noble and kind, but so much 
engrossed by Wall-street—and she sighed at the sober waking that 
had followed her dreams of what marriage would be. 

All these thoughts did not answer her question, which returned 
with redoubled force, and again she exclaimed, “What shall I do ?” 
This time she received a reply, for aunt Harriet pushed back her 
glasses, as she laid aside the morning paper, in which she had been 
so absorbed that she had not heeded her niece’s question, and an- 
swered in true Yankee style one query by another. 

“Why don’t you read ?” 

“Read ! - I am tired to death of books—my eyes ache—my head - 
aches—I don’t want to.” 
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“Well! Why not work on your screen ?” 

“Nonsense ! I detest worsted cats .and dogs. I never want to 
see another worsted needle.” 

“* Could n’t you do some other sewing ?” 

Mrs. Lennox laughed. 

“T won’t take Jane’s business out of her hands. To tell the truth, 
I never had a fancy for turning seamstress.” 

** Well then—why not make calls ?” 

“Calls !” ejaculated Mrs. Lennox. ‘“ You have proposed a plea- 
sant amusement, I declare. To go to see some friend, who perhaps 
hates you, and spend a quarter of an hour in scandalizing a third 
friend, then to say good-bye, and while you criticise the last visited, 
at the house of your next acquaintance, to know that you yourself 
are to be subjected to the same pleasant and kind dissection. Yes! 
it is delightful to make calls—but I decline the pleasure totig, 

” Why not go shopping ?” 

$ Now, aunt Harriet, you have walked round the treadmill of 
fashionable life ; you have proposed the whole round of amusements, 
and I accept the last as the least of the evils, to-day.” 

She rang the bell, ordered her carriage, and was soon in the whirl- 
pool of Broadway. 

Obsequious clerks displayed their goods to the listless gaze of the 
beautiful Mrs. Lennox, and declaimed in rapturous terms of the 
latest styles of silks, laces, and mantillas, but all in vain. She 
turned away, leaving them to mutter, as they replaced the goods 
that heaped the counters on the shelves, of the caprices of ladies in 
general, and Mrs. Lennox in particular. 

The footman opened the carriage door. Mrs. Lennox’s foot was 
on the step, when a little beggar girl ran before her, and exclaimed, 
in a most piteous tone, “ Oh, “lady ! ! do give me maveunes for my 
poor, sick mother !” 

Mrs. Lennox was not a hard-hearted woman, but the Sienaild 
of street beggars and the tales told of their impostures, had steeled 
her against ‘them, and she’ usually passed them by, silencing her 
qualms of conscience with the thought, “‘I may do more harm than 
good.” 

But a glance at the child’s face, where tears had worn a channel 
through the dirt that covered it, and her look of misery, made her 
pause ere she refused her petition. 

‘“‘ Where is your mother ? What is the matter with her ?” 

“‘ Oh, she’s sick. She’s going to die, and we’re going to be turned 
into the street.” 
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“* Where do you live ?” again asked Mrs. Lennox, this time a littlc 
sternly, for she began to fear imposture. 

“In Centre-street, ma’am.” 

“* Get in here with me—I will go there,” said Mrs. Lennox. “Tc 
Centre-street, James,” she added, as he closed the door. 

A few moments’ ride brought them to the spot. It was a strange 
sight, a fine carriage standing before that tumble-down building, 
and a stranger still to see that elegantly dressed lady gathering up 
her skirts as she ascended the ricketty staircase, where the rustle of 
silks was a novel sound. 

“ Here !” said her guide, as she pushed open a door which hung 
by only one hinge, and ushered her guest into a small room dimly 
lighted by one window, where the few panes of glass that remained 
were so dirty, that it required great perseverance in the sun to peer 
through. A half barrel, a ricketty chair, and a heap of straw in one 
corner, which served for a bed, was all the furniture of the room. 

Furniture! Mrs. Lennox almost smiled at the thought of apply- 
ing that term to this rubbish—but her smile was checked by the 
groans of the sick woman who lay on the straw. She looked up as 
her child approached with the lady, but said nothing. 

“You seem to be in great pain,” said Mrs. Lennox kindly. 

“* How dirty she is !” was her inward thought as she glanced at 
the tangled hair and filthy rags of the sick woman, but she repressed 
her disgust and strove to learn her troubles. 

This was poverty, but not such as she had imagined it to be. No 
delicately nurtured and refined lady was before her, but a poor Irish 
widow, who had. indeed known better days—days when her husband, 
a bricklayer, had daily brought his earnings home, and when she 
had earned her portion of their support by washing. 

Her husband had been killed by a fall from a scaffolding, and she 
had done her best to feed her children by her old employment, but 
she had “ took sick,” so she said, and pawned one by one the few 
articles in her possession to get bread for “ herself and the childer,” 
but now she could not pay her rent, and was to be turned out of 
doors to-day. 

“* And could she regret leaving this miserable hole ?” was Mrs. 
Lennox’s thought. 

“ Ah! but ’tis betther nor the sthrate,” said the sick woman, 
divining her thought. ‘‘ And what’s to become of the childer ?” 

“‘ How much do you owe the landlord ?” 

“* Four dollars.” | 

“That trifle !” thought Mrs. Lennox, and she put her hand inte 
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her pocket for her purse. ‘‘ How stupid !” she exclaimed, ‘I must 
have left it at home.” There indeed she was, without money.— 
What was to be done ? 

** Who is your landlord ?” 

“The agint is Misther O’Hannigan,—faith I don’t know where 
he stops, but the masther kapes a big store on Broad-street,” and 
she gave his name. 1 

“Well, I will go and see about it—first let me try to give you 
something to make you more comfortable. Come with me, Biddy,” 
she said to the child. 

** James, have you any money with you that you will lend me ?” 
she asked of her footman, who sat swearing in an undertone to the 
coachman, declaring that they should get the small pox there. 

** Only a dollar, ma’am,” he replied, producing that sum. 

“Take that, Biddy, and get some tea, sugar, and such like for 
your mother. I’ll come back soon.” 

“* May the Virgin bless your swate face,” said Biddy, as she ran 
away. 

“* Where next ?” said James, as he shut the door with as much of 
a bang as he dared, for he stood somewhat in awe of his mistress. 

* “To No. — Broad-street,” said Mrs. Lennox. 

Arrived in Broad-street, Mrs. Lennox threaded her way through 
bales and boxes, to the evident surprise of the clerks, for such a 
customer was rather a rarity there. Guided by one, she soon found 
Mr. Hall, a corpulent man, who looked as if he enjoyed a good din- 
ner ; he was in his counting room. ' 

“‘ Well, madam,” he said respectfully, as he offered her a seat. 

In a few words she began telling of Mrs. Murray in Centre-street. 
Mr. Hall fidgetted. 

“ All that business, ma’am, I leave to O’Hannigan ; I have been 
bothered to death with it. I must refer you to him.” 

“ But, sir, he is going to turn this poor sick widow into the street.” 

The merchant shrugged his shoulders. 

“I don’t know any thing about it,” he said. ‘“‘ It would take all 
my time if I were to hear their complaints. It’s out of the question.” 

“ All I ask of you, sir,” said Mrs. Lennox, a little haughtily, “is 
to give me a paper ordering Mr. Hannigan to let them stay till I 
can pay the rent. A few hours’ delay is sufficient. Unfortunately I 
left my purse at home.” 

“‘Ahem! Yes!” and in a few moments the paper was ready. 

‘“‘ Thank you, sir,” said she, as he bowed her into her carriage. 

“Get up! Clear out quick !” were the words that greeted Mrs. 
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Lennox’s ears as she again stood at Mrs. Murray’s door. “I don’t 
believe a word of your yarn about the woman that’s to pay the rent.” 

“ Look at this,” said Mrs. Lennox, entering the room. 

“Oh, certingly! certingly!” said O’Hannigan. “IfI had knowed 
—but I hadn’t an idee ” and he slunk off abashed. 

“‘T am going home now,” said Mrs, Lennox ; “and while I am 
gone, Biddy, you had better sweep up a little.” The fine lady took 
an old broom that lay on the floor, and showed Biddy where to begin, 
for the child stood in a kind of a maze. 

“So, child,” repeated Mrs, Lennox, “‘ that’s the way,” as she gave 
up the broom, smiling to think that she had turned a teacher of 
sweeping—she, who had hardly had a broom in her hands before. 

It was with a light heart that she again tripped up the staircase, 
this time bringing her purse with her. 

Mrs. Murray, refreshed by a cup of tea, already seemed better, 
and Biddy, acting on her suggestion, had somewhat improved the 
appearance of the room. At her next visit, the improvement was 
still more apparent. It was surprising what a change came over 
that dirty place, and how soon Mrs, Murray got better under the 
doctor’s care. 

But the good did not stop here. Mrs. Lennox found many more 
poor, and left them blessing her. It was something new—but she 
was no mere fine lady. She had found a wide field to labor in, and 
many a time she thanked God for answering through Biddy Murray 
her sad question, ‘‘ What shall I do ?” 








GRATITUDE. 


A PERSON applied to a pious woman, requesting her hust jand to 
become bound for an amount which, if ever demanded , would 
sweep away all his property. On her replying, ‘ My hus’ pand will 
attend, sir, whenever you may appoint ;” a bystander a sked her, 
‘Do you know what you are engaging to do, and that p¢srhaps this 
may be the means of leaving you destitute ?” She rep lied, “ Yes, 
I do ; but that gentleman found us in the greatest dis’ tress, and by 
his kindness we are surrounded with comforts ; now, sh ould such an 
event take place, he will only leave us where he found us.” 
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LIFE HATH SHADOWS. 


———oO 
BY MINNIE MERWIN. 
OO 
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THE long hours have rolled by, and the night, dreary and solemn, 
is again here. Dimly burns the lamp, and faintly glows the blaze 
upon the hearth. But she heeds it not, as she lies hushed to slum- 
ber that seemeth to me so like that of death. So pale that up- 
turned brow—so motionless that form. 

With a heavy weight of sadness on my heart, I pass the weary 
vigil, while the silence and the gloom of midnight’s solemn hour 
deepens around me. 

Now I steal with noiseless step beside the couch, and note each 
change with boding heart ; now close the curtain round her head, 
shading the softlight from her weakened eyes,and turn tearfully 
away. 

Life seems all of shadows, and I half forget that sunshine ever 
cheered the pathway of that sufferer, when the light of joy beamed 
in her eye, and the hue of health upon her cheek. 

From each slumberer’s room, comes a low breathing, which tells 
me I am not alone, but the tears fall fast upon the unread volume 
at my side, as the deep stillness of the hour awakens sad memories 
of the buried past. 

Tired of these musings, I put aside the curtain, and gaze out upon 
the night. All seems at peace—and my heart yearns for the calm 
which has settled upon every thing around me. 

The waning moon sinks slowly in the western sky, and the tall 
trees throw their long, dark shadows on the earth below, but I find 
no cheering vision here. The scene is lovely, but so sad—and the 
distant sighing of autumn’s wind, sounds like a mournful wail for 
the loved and lost, as I turn with a deepened gloom upon my heart 
back to the dying embers on the hearth. All things are fading away 
like the gentle sleeper’s life. 

She has seen the freshness of life’s spring-time wither, and the 
friends she loved have fallen one by one ; and now her life is in its 
autumn, and she sinks with the falling leaf. How shall we, whose 
hearts will be bare and bruised, endure the rude storms of winter ? 
Life hath shadows ! 
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B.Essines on the dear, old-fashioned land of Holland! Blessings 
on its sons and daughters, on its chimes and flowers—its sweet, sim- 
ple customs, and its quiet old world homes! Thus, I doubt not, 
breathes every one whose heart turns back, in pleasant memories of 
pleasant lands, to this home of the Dutch forefathers who peopled, 
long ago, so goodly a portion of our land. 

The quaint pictures of Diedrich Knickerbocker had given me a 
fanciful idea of the good old settlers of New Amsterdam, and the 
Fatherland, as a consequence, presented to my mind’s eye such por- 
traits as an amusing author thus graphically describes : 

“In the quiet private theatricals, with which my fancy amuses 
itself of an idle hour, Holland commonly enters as a plump little 
housewife, in full striped skirt, and white short gown, broad ruffled 
cap, with shining plates of brass beneath the lace, and corkscrew 
pendants of the same glittering material, Her complexion is fresh 
—almost fresh enough to seem artificial, like that of the wax busts 
you see in the curl-shop windows. Her hair is light, and her eyes 
are blue ; and when she laughs, her cheeks wrinkle into all sorts of 
wicked little dimples. Her nose turns up, most saucily, perhaps in 
sympathy with its owner’s eyes and aspirations, so long directed to- 
ward the tall grenadier, who keeps guard at the Stadt House. As 
she stands in the clean door-way, with her hands folded across her 
snow-white apron, she seems the very ideal—no, the embodiment— 
of thrift and contentment. Good humor is as contagious as gaping, 
so that when I look at her, I can never help smiling myself. 

“ Sometimes, again, the image presented to my mind, is that of 
a hale old burgomaster, with broad ruddy face, beaming up from be- 
hind a cloud of smoke, like the full moon on a misty evening. He 
is sitting cozily upon his stoop, saluting the occasional passer by 
with a puff more than usually free, followed, perhaps, by-a slow and 
most profoundly thoughtful nod.” 

Such, I confess, were the pictures which the name of Holland 
suggested ; a confused vision of leather breeches, cocked hats, 
plump faces, short pipes, and over all a cloud of smoke. I was 
somewhat enlightened, however, by our accomplished and agreeable 
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traveling companions, whcse acquaintance it was our good fortune 
to make in a voyage across the Atlantic. They were husband and 
wife, born in Holland, but who had left it in early youth for a resi- 
dence in America, and were now going back with hearts full of 
warm, fresh memories, to visit their native land. Agreeable and 
intelligent, perfectly au fait to all the delights or annoyances of 
travel, with eyes and ears ever open to each sight and sound of beauty, 
what more could one desire in traveling companions? We could 
not have visited Holland under more favorable auspices. In addi- 
tion, too, to several more mellifluous languages, they spoke Dutch 
fluently, thus preparing us for some of the most unpronouncable 
syllables which ever grated on human ear. Dear Mrs. C “e 
your blue eyes rest on this page, you will, I trust, forgive me. 

We entered Holland by the way of Rotterdam, from Antwerp, 
embarking on board a steamer which left Antwerp at the witching 
hour of two in the morning. Utterly overcome with exhaustion 
from incessant sight-seeing, I seated myself at an early hour of the 
evening in the saloon, and making myself as comfortable as existing 
circumstances would permit (there being no sleeping accommoda- 
tions), in a few moments I was enjoying the sound slumber of youth 
and healthful fatigue. When I closed my eyes, our party, and a 
French priest who, from his appearance, had been sight-seeing too, 
were the only occupants of the apartment. When I opened them, 
from fifty to seventy-five individuals, of all ages and sizes, from the 
venerable grandmother to the infant in arms, were seated about me. 
There were blooming maidens, smiling matrons, elderly and young 
gentlemen, talking, laughing, and tea-drinking, with every variety 
of countenance, manner, and tone—while a plump little scion of 
Dutch aristocracy, in his nurse’s arms, kept up a running accompa- 
niment of screaming and kicking vigorously, which added much to 
the enlivening effect of the scene. 

A broad glare of sunlight through the opposite window, a:most 
blinded me, and, in the chaotic state of transition from sleeping to 
waking, my expression of astonishment must have been almost 
idiotic ; at least, it was sufficiently so to amuse a group opposite, 
who smiled good-naturedly, and rather quizzically at me, as I en- 
deavored to restore my bonnet from a shape which the wildest imagi- 
nation of a milliner never conceived. 

Breakfast over, we repaired to the deck, which was soon filled by 
varied groups, chatting, promenading, and sitting about, under 
awnings ; and then, and there, I made a solemn renunciation of all 
I had previously said, thought, and written about Dutchmen, with 
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the living, breathing embodiment of one before me. Hitherto, I 
had pictured only to my mind’s eye the immortal Van Twiller, who 
stood five feet six inches high, and six feet five inches round—at 
least, so Knickerbocker affirms. The individual who caused this 
remarkable metamorphosis of Van Twiller into Hyperion or Adonis, 
might perhaps have been about twenty-eight or thirty. 

He was promenading the deck with a young lady who I have not 
the slightest idea appreciated him, and (my pen scratches the paper 
while I write), she was leaning on his arm—and he was looking at 
her. It is of no consequence how she looked. With regard to her, 
I merely charitably repressed the wish that she might fall overboard, 
and I be substituted as his partner in the promenade. But he—he 
spoke English with such an accent, and looked, oh! so——Well, 
it is of no use to tell you how he looked. I have no doubt he was 
engaged to the young person to whom I have alluded. The last I 
saw of his elegant figure, he was assisting her into a carriage, near 
the pier, at Rotterdam. 

But how shall I describe the lovely landscape which lay around 
us, all that bright, sunny morning, as our steamer glided slowly 
down the stream? I see still before me the broad green fields, 
stretching far away on either hand, crossed by a network of silver— 
the canals—which everywhere interfected them; the dear, old- 
fashioned Dutch homesteads nestled amid their wilderness of trees 
and flowers, and here and there the windmills lifting up their broad 
arms, slowly, as if weary. The canals and the windmills are the 
prevailing features of Dutch landscape. Far away over the broad, 
still fields, at twilight, the windmills dot the curved line of the 
horizon, looking, as one has said, “‘ when seen through the gleaming 
mist, not unlike great ships, drawn up in crescent form, preparing 
to bear down upon you. You walk at evening through the fields, 
and they stand there in the moonlight, throwing their white arms 
up wearily and slowly, as if tired with the day’s toil. Then you 
listen to the humming of the wind through the huge ribbed frames, 
now swelling louder and louder, and again dying to a low, mysteri- 
ous moan, borne feebly to your ear upon the fitful breeze. Then it 
rises once more, and rings out musical and full, as the blended tones 
of so many vast Aolians.” 

Many persons complain of the monotony of a Dutch lainlleonpe. 
Perhaps, in time, I might have been similarly affected ; but a stay 
of many days in that dear old land only made me the more reluc- 
tant to leave it. Entering it for the first time, with the clear, blue 
sky above us, and the warm, golden sunlight brightening the 
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streams and meadows, the scent of numberless blossoms on the air, 
the sweet chimes éver and anon ringing out from some lovely little 
village on either hand—all these affected me with an indescribable 
emotion, an intensity of enjoyment, too overpowering for anything 
but silence. This was the case with one of my companions. She 
was looking once more on the green, broad fields of her native land, 
—listening again to the chimes which had not met her ear for long, 
long years—and she sat silently gazing from the deck, with tears 
streaming down her cheeks—tears which I could well appreciate. 
As an example of the various developments of strong emotion in 
human nature, her companion was animated and vivacious, almost 
to extravagance, pointing out with enthusiasm some spot linked 
with memories of boyhood, or immortalized by history, tracing with 
delight each successive familiar feature of the scene. And I imagine 
that the landscape might indeed have been familiar to him, for the 
face of the country in Holland does not change so much in twenty- 
five years as with five in America. It partakes of the national 
characteristics, whose spirit of progression is after the ox-cart model, 
slow, sure, and dignified. 

Indeed, it is stated that there is a little village in Holland, where 
only a certain number of houses has been, may and will be found. 
These houses, being paintedfrepaired, and otherwise embellished, 
several times a year, have remained fresh and glowing from a period 
beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant. As no more can by 
any possibility be built, should a young pair wish to be married and 
settled in a house of their own, they must wait until some of the 
older ones ‘‘ shuffle off this mortal coil,” and their house at the same 
time, and then take up their abode there—as some animals are in 
the habit of taking possession of the empty shells of their prede- 
cessors. For this trial of patience they are admirably fitted, by na- 
ture and custom. 

Rotterdam presents a more English-like appearance than most 
other cities of Holland, the facilities for commerce bringing it into 
close communication with all other ports and cities of Europe, so 
that you hear your own language freely spoken on the quays, and 
see the latest fashion of the Boulevards or the West End, on the 
streets and promenades—these, however, among the middle and 
higher classes. ‘The lower classes still retain their primitive pecu- 
liarities of costume, and it is an odd sight to an American to see 
the market-women walking about, with the ceaseless clatter of their 
wooden shoes—which seem more like small boats than anything else 
—their short skirts, high caps, and glittering ear-rings, 
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The people of Rotterdam are unmistakably handsome—not with 
that soulful Flemish beauty with which every third face you meet 
in Antwerp charms you, but with that fresh, glowing countenance 
which seems to indicate health and contentment. Indeed, every- 
where in Holland, with the exquisite delicacy of complexion for 
which the females are remarkable, you see the indications of bloom- 
ing health, which you would not expect in a country half submerged 
a great part of the year. But you do not find in Holland that 
humid atmosphere which you would naturally expect in a land whose 
length and breadth is crossed and recrossed with canals, ditches, 
and streams, and which is only kept from being entirely submerged 
by the great sea, by its strong dykes and embankments. 

It is a pretty sight, to see the market women balancing their 
baskets of flowers and fruit on their heads, as they take their way 
at an early hour in the morning through the streets. Soon as the 
clatter of their wooden shoes was heard on the pavement beneath 
the window of our hotel, I used to hasten to secure some part of the 
rich profusion of flowers which filled their baskets, the delicious 
dew and freshness of the morning yet resting upon them. Holland 
is emphatically a land of flowers. They weave their marvellous 
mosaic of oriental hues all over the land, from north to south, and 
Dutch florists and flowers are famous the world over. But more of 
flowers, when we visit Harlaem and Bloomingdale together. 

Nothing impresses a stranger in Rotterdam more strongly than 
the sight of the numberless water-craft filling the canals, which 
everywhere intersect the city, like streaks. Huge vessels lie before 
the very doors of the merchant princes, and smaller boats of every 
variety glide to and fro continually, laden with every variety of 
commodity—fruit, flowers, and cabbage in abundance, with other 
and more substantial freight. The bridges seem swinging to and 
fro continually, to admit the passage of every description of vessel. 
The most unique kind of boat, and one which looks as if it could be- 
long nowhere else but in Holland, isthetrekschuit. In speed, it scarcely 
rivals the exhilarating motion of a canal boat on our Erie canal ; in 
proportions, a Chinese junk is a model of elegance compared with it. 
It is often gaily decorated with brass bands, and various devices, and 
is sufficiently large to accommodate a good-sized Dutch family, and 
it does accommodate them. It is their home—substantial, if not 
as comfortable as a building on terra firma, and they go about from 
place to place, taking their house with them. 

It was a mystery to me how the children, who are always 
playing on the edge of the canals, are kept out of the water, for a 
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ehild is usually a kind of amphibious animal. In Rotterdam, and 
every other city of Holland, the doors open out to the canals, the 
balconies and windows overhang them, the streets lead directly to 
them, and yet, we were informed, accidents very rarely occur. I pre- 
sume the children must imbibe a natural horror of water, with their 
bread and milk. Water as a beverage, in Rotterdam, is not to be 
thought of, at least by a stranger. Its effects are extremely injurious. 

Rotterdam is of course a model of cleanliness, and what place in 
Holland is not ? I was frequently amused by the almost insane 
efforts of a matronly old hen, who wandered about the streets with 
her infant brood, attempting to scratch up the paving stones, under 
the impression that she was treading the more prolific soil of a barn- 
yard. She was a domestic, busy specimen of the good old-fashioned 
kind of hens—none of your Shanghais, Chittegongs, or Cochin 
Chinas, bent on introducing foreign fashions into a land of steady 
habits—but one who considered it her duty to perform all that was 
required of her in the matter of eggs and chickens. I was also 
amused with the ingenuity which some of the good people had dis- 
played in harnessing their dogs to the fruit-carts, which they slowly 
transported about the streets. These unfortunate animals wore a 
peculiarly subdued and downcast appearance, as they moved slowly 
and unwillingly along. This was the case with the large dogs—but 
the little ones were allowed their liberty, and patrolled the strects 
with the free and easy air of young gentlemen in search of adventure. 

There are not many curiosities in Rotterdam, to interest the 
stranger, beyond the novelty which he sees in the manners and cus- 
toms of another nation. Farther north than Rotterdam, there is 
more architectural display, and more interesting works of art. The 
houses have nothing particularly remarkable about them. They 
are built of brick, with the gable ends fronting the streets, with 
those little mirrors affixed to the windows which one sees through- 
out Belgium. By means of these mirrors, persons within doors can 
see all that passes in the street, and be “‘ at home,” or not, to the 
individual who may be seen walking up or down the street. Would 
it not be advantageous to introduce this fashion into American 
cities ? Some of the houses, built long ago, project so much over 
the street that you cannot help a slight fear, when walking, that 
they might possibly fall. They remind you somewhat of the lean- 
ing tower at Pisa. The Museum, the Botanical garden, and the 
Cathedral are places of resort for strangers, but the chief objects 
of interest are the statue and birth-place of the celebrated Erasmus. 

The statue stands in the market-place, in the centre of 
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of the city. It is made of bronze, and is called by the children 
the “‘ black man.” While engaged in making a little pencil sketch 
of the statue, and copying the inscriptions below, we were surround- 
ed by a group of children, pushing, pulling, and crowding one 
another, for the purpose of seeing the strangers, and what they 
were about. They were certainly much disappointed, if they ex- 
pected to see anything remarkable. They commented with great 
freedom, evidently on our personal appearance, etc., and I heard 
one little fellow, with white hair, and a pink face, who evidently 
prided. himself on his skill as a linguist, remark something in a lan- 
guage compounded of German and Dutch, about our “ speaking 
Yankee.” The crowd of children increased to such an extent, that 
we were fain to leave, not being accustomed to be thuslionized. It 
prepared us, however, for a juvenile crowd who surrounded us some 
time afterward in England, while we were sketching the little church 
where Byron’s remains are deposited. Then, the younger part of 
the village population turned out en masse, with an enthusiasm wor- 
thy of a better cause, pushing and crowding one another, and mak- 
ing various attempts to look over the shoulder of the unfortunate 
individual who held the sketch book, and not content with this, fol- 
lowed us entirely out of the village. 

There are many lovely walks in the immediate vicinity of Rotter- 
dam, leading out into green, still groves and fields. There is a 
quiet, pastoral look about the surrounding country, which reminds 
one of the soft Arcadian pictures of Teniers, and might have sug- 
gested the pastoral scenes in which he delighted. Various little 
tea and beer gardens seemed to be places of frequent resort with 
the lower part of the population, and some of them looked not un- 
like the little cafes inthe Champ Elysees. 

The fields have a greenness like the vivid emerald of early spring, 
and retain this fresh appearance until late in the year, on account of 
the moisture of the soil. The long avenues which lead out of the 
city are lined with trees and canals ; and here and there the wind- 
mills, of course, meet the eye. A fine promenade in the city, lined 
with noble trees, is a place of great resort among the citizens in 
summer time. 

The cathedral at Rotterdam, formerly Catholic, is now used as a 
place of Protestant worship, and English and Dutch are alternately 
preached there.. There is nothing particularly beautiful or remark- 
able about this cathedral, though the monuments of distinguished 
Dutch admirals, which it contains, are objects of interest to many. 
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It however contains one of the largest and finest organs in Hol- 
land, always excepting the famous one at Harlaem. The staging 
and gallery erected here for the accommodation of the Protestant | 
congregations, are not at all in harmony with the architectural pro- 
portions of the building, and produce an extremely incongruous 
effect. They look too frail and temporary to be exactly in keeping 
with the massive arches and heavy pillars, and being of. a light 
brown color, look precisely like painted planks, showing evidently 
that they did not enter at all into the original plan of the Cathedral. 

But the organ is magnificent. It rises up, tall and massive, far 
up among the sculptured arches, and surmounting it stands the 
figure of an angel, clad in shining drapery, with outspread wings 
and a trumpet in its right hand. I could not determine who it was 
intended to represent, but of course thought of Gabriel. We at- 
tended evening service at the Cathedral, when a distinguished 
Dutch divine addressed an immense audience in their nat ve tongue. 
It was unintelligible to us, but the subject seemed to be of thrilling 
interest to his hearers, who listened with breathless attention. Occa- 
sionally he took his seat, as if to rest himself, and then individuals 
passed among the congregation, with black silk pouches, silently 
soliciting contributions for the poor. By and by they sang a psalm, 
in which the whole congregation, young and old, united their voices 
with the magnificent tones of the organ, and the full chorus rose 
up through the dim arches like the “‘ voice of many waters.” Far 
up above us, the shadows gathered over the dome and the empty 
niches of martyr and saint ; but one soft ray from the lamps about 
us stole tremblingly up—far up among those shadows, touching the 
silver pinions of the angel, and bringing out in faint relief the 
white figure and outstretched arm. The effect was magical. One 
could indeed believe that an angel from the host of seraphs in the 
blue courts above us, had turned from the glories of that land which 
knows no night, and bent above us, to catch the strain of praise and 
adoration, which rose up from the great congregation. The chorus 
ceased, and a low strain of silver melody, deeper, purer, richer than 
the Molian, wandered over us, through the shadows, and died away 
among the dim arches. It was as if a seraph-voice murmured to 
the hushed soul, “‘ Sister spirit, come away!” Then the voice of 
prayer arose, the benediction was pronounced, and presently, among 
the tread of many feet and the murmurs of the crowd, we slowly 
wandered out into the calm moonlight. 























LIGHT. 





BY E. M. FARGO. 
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“ Before the sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formless infinite.”—Paradise Lost. 


‘nom that chaotic mass, which long had slept 

‘n dark oblivion’s chains, where ancient Night had kept 
ler regal state unnumbered years, this earth 
Was formed, and ushered into glorious birth; 
But darkness overspread the deep, and reigned 
Supreme, until Jehovah’s voice proclaimed, 
In tones that echoed through the realms of Night, 
With wakening thunder sound, “ Let there be light!” 


It came, and burst upon the wide-spread waste 
With brightness terrible; when with swift haste, 
The midnight gloom of ages sped away, 

Before the morning of Earth’s primal day; 

It came, as if the urns of heaven had poured 
Their confluent fires upon the new-made orb, 
While through the arching firmament, a chime 
Pealed from the empyrean heights sublime. 


The angels gazed enraptured on the sphere, 

Irradiated by the effluenee clear, 

Where waters sparkled in the silver light, 

Adorned and beautified by spray-wreaths white ; 

And isles and continents appeared to view, 

Clad in rich robes of freshest emerald hue, 

While round the earth no threatening storm-cloud hung, 
To shade the glory Heaven o’er Earth had flung. 


And brilliant now, as when each charm was born 
Beneath the splendors of primeval morn, 

Are varying rainbow tints, marking each scene 
Of mountain, prairie, wood, or valley green, 
With richest, rarest colors, such alone, 

As form the arch round the Eternal throne, 
From thence reflected to the central sphere— 
And thence enlightening land and ocean here. 


Bright emanation from the Source divine, 
In which life, health, and happiness combine! 
Ethereal fluid, fraught with glory’s beams ! 
When eyes bedimmed no longer heed thy gleams, 
O, then illume the soul with visions sweet, 

Of that fair clime, thy birth-place, so replete 
With beatific joys, where soon may rest, 
The ransomed spirit, on its Saviour’s breast. 
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GENTLE WORDS. 


OOP OOO 
BY MINERVA. 
Orr 


Wen, far from the dear home of our childhood, we Leur a kind 
good-night, or a gently expressed wish for our welfare, how fast come 
before us the memories of the past—memories that have perhaps been 
long buried in oblivion. Our early friends come circling around us 
like the spirits of dream-land, and the stranger-face becomes a talis- 
man for good that none but one far from his home can realize. 

When sorrow overwhelms the soul—when bright hopes and joyous 
affections have been crushed beneath the Juggernaut car of oppres- 
sion, even then will a pleasant countenance be mirrored in the stricken 
heart, and kind words find there an echoing chord. 

Kind words !—they are the bright sunshine that through the tears 
of childhood form a bow of promise lovely as the first bow of heaven. 
They are a healing balm to the wounded spirit—they take from the 
dregs of life their bitterness, and soften the edge of rebuke, that its 
sting does not rankle in the soul. When the heart has been lacerated 
by the thorny ills met with in the proud world, how gentle words 
will soothe the irritated spirit ! They come bearing on their wings 
perfumes from the flowers of friendship and love. 

Give gentle words to the angry—for ‘ a soft answer turneth away 
wrath.’ Gentle words to the timid, and the blessing will return to 
your own bosom tenfold. Kind words to the old, for surely they 
have endured enough of life’s ills. Kind words to the young—cast 
not the shadow of a disconsolate spirit over their pathway—it will 
be dark enough at best. Kind words to the erring—the reproaches 
of guilt must be full hard enough to bear, and harsh words will never 
win them to the ways of truth. Speak gently to all: a smile is 
more precious than rubies, and costs nothing but what it amply 
repays. Kind words, welling up from the heart, like a spring of 
water on the hill-side, spread beauty around, nourishing that lovely 
flower, a meek and quiet spirit, from whose chalice acceptable iacense 
arises to Divinity. 











